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CHAPTiiil  L 

**  J*ai  da  bien,  je  suis  jeune,  et  sors  d*mie  maiflon 
Qui  86  peut  dire  noble  avec  quelque  raison ; 
St  je  erois*  par  le  rang  que  me  donne  ma  race, 
^u'ii  est  fort  peu  d'emplois  doni  je  ne  sois  eu  pa&se. • «  f< 
Je  8018  asses  adrmt ;  j'ai  bon  air,  bonne  mine* 
Les  deats  bellies  surtout*  et  la  taiUe  fort  fine. 
Qoant  k  se  mettre  bien,  je  ciois,  sans  me  flatter^ 
Qu  ou  seroit  mai  venu  de      le  disputer.   .  ] 

■ 

Je  me  tm  dans  I'estune  autaat  qn'on  j  pukole  Ctre, 

i:  on  ainic  du  beau  sexe,  et  bieu  aupr^i^u  maitre/' 

MOUBRB. 

♦ 

Philip  Leverton  was  the  only  son  of 
Viscount  Leverton,  at  tlie  distant  period  at 
which  this  history  commences,  a  Colonel  in 
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the  Guards,  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
George  III.,  and  a  gay  and  handsome  widower. 
The  son  reaped  from  that  paternity^  all  the 
advantages  it  had  been  capable  of  dispensing; 
a  6rst-rate  educatioo»  consi&tingi  in  the  Vis- 
count's opinion,  of  a  series  of  gentlemanly  and 
accompUshud  private  tutors,  much  foreign  travel, 
and  influential  introduction  into  the  best  drdes, 
and  a  post  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  brought 
£800  a  year  to  his  privy  purse. 

As  regarded  finance,  this  was  all  that  Lord 
Leverton  could  do  for  his  son :  for  during  the 
sixty  years  liis  life  had  run,  his  best  endeavours 
seemed  to  have  been  used  to  diq)ense  his 
own  patrimony.  WeQ  had  he  succeeded ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  £1000  a  year,  secured 
as  a  dowry  on  all  the  Lady  Levertous,  past 
and  to  come,  and  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Viscounts  in  default  of  Viscountesses,  his 
income  consisted  merely  of  a  Colonel's  pay, 
and  the  salary  appertainmg  to  his  appointment 
in  the  household* 
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The  young  Philip  had  been  early  taught  that 
he  must  make  his  own  fortune.  This  perform- 
ance was  generally  executed  by  those  in  his 
position  of  life,  by  stringing  together  as  many 
sinecares  as  could  be  obtained,  under  a  ministry 
who  used  them  as  freely,  as  we,  in  these  days, 
do  mendicity  tickets,  consolidating  these  little 
advantages  by  a  rich  maniagc.  But  Philip 
Lerarton's  bent  lay  not  that  way.  True  to 
the  superficial  character  of  his  education,  and 
to  the  perfect  notions  it  had  given  him  of 
enjoyment,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  he 
loved  better  to  linger  among  the  brilliant  crowds 
at  Devonshire  House,  and  the  dissipated  circles 
of  certain  Whig  coteries,  than  press  towards 
any  opening  to  fortune.  And,  as  for  marriage 
with  any  but  the  most  exquisite  and  idoUzed 
of  the  beauties  who  then  flourished,  his  whole 
blood  curdled  at  the  bare  idea;  with  a 
tincture  of  romance  in  his  disposition,  he 
oourted  rather  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
whidi  attended  the  love-making  to  the  wives 
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of  others,  tliiui  sal'ely  and  soberly  seeking  the 
hand  of  some  wealthy  spinster  for  himself. 

Though  they  rarely  met,  enough  of  his  son's 
irregularities  and  wasted  opportunities  reached 
the  Viscount's  ear,  to  make  him  at  length 
consider  that  a  removal  from  England  was 
desirable.  He  set  about  in  right  earnest  to 
effect  it;  and  by  dint  of  some  litde  courting 
and  much  mancBuvring,  the  post  of  attache  to 
our  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  oUcred  to  his  son.  It  squared  exactly 
with  yo\mg  Leverton's  wishes  at  the  time ;  not 
only  by  enabhng  liini  to  break  off  with  a  good 
grace  some  loves  whidi  were  becoming  em- 
barrassing, but  also  because  it  would  enable 
him  better  to  economize  his  Foreign  Office  pay, 
which,  in  those  gentlemanly  days  of  official 
liberality,  he  retained,  though  serving  else- 
where. 

Funiished  with  strong  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  all  of  weight  or  &shion,  Philip 

set  out  tot  the  city  of  the  Czar;  an  event 
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whkdi  proved  a  curioos  epodx  in  bis  Ufe. 
Contrary  to  all  bygone  experiences^  be  had 
resided  but  a  short  time  m  the  Imperial 
cajutal,  when  he  found  that  he  was  actually 
a  person  of  consequeoce;  a  character  his  best 
Lcmdoo  fiiends  would  never  have  thought  of 
aschiHog  to  him.  However,  a  certain  dipio- 
matic  capacity^  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  coutmental  languages,  put  him  as  nnidi 
above  the  ordinary  rank  of  blundering  and  idle 
MaehA  in  bis  official  position,  as  did  his  great 
mvairfaire  in  all  the  prettinesses  of  life,  in  the 
palaces  of  the  proud,  but  then  barbarous  Mus* 
covites*  The  consequences  were,  that  he  wuuld 
have  led  an  infinitely  more  dissipated  life  at 
St  Petersburg  than  he  did  in  London,  but 
that  his  hiteOigenoe  and  inftuenoe  rendered  him 
digible  for  imdertaking  one  or  two  delicate 
nus&ious.  These  for  a  time  removed  hun  from 
the  capital ;  and  not  only  proved  lucrative,  but 
e  him  a  name  in  some  few  of  the  European 

eorjp^  dipUmatiquea, 
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IievertoQ  bad  been  about  two  years  absent 
from  England,  when,  owing  to  his  personal 
credit  in  the  Imperial  Calnnet,  he  was  re- 
quested to  undertake  a  special  and  secret 
mission  to  the  south  of  Russia;  in  which, 
as  an  Englishman,  it  was  thought  that  his 
services  would  be  more  efficient,  while  also 
proving  to  the  resident  minister  that  no  under- 
hand dealings  were  contemplated,  adyerse  to 
the  interests  of  the  British  Government. 

Winter,  with  its  retinue  of  clouds  and  snow- 
storms,  was  still  reigning  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva,  when  he  commenced  his  long  and  dreary 
journey ;  but  the  dominion  of  spring  had  al- 
ready  asserted  itsdf,  ere  the  attach^  had  reached 
the  more  genial  south. 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Kuban  Ues  the 
little  village  of  Mechastovskoy.  Of  scanty 
limits,  and  with  its  few  habitations  embosomed 
among  the  oak-trees  that  surround  it,  it  is  stiU, 
from  its  position  on  the  river,  an  important 
military  post,  favourable  to  the  constant  look- 
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oat  which  the  (Jossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  are 
obliged  to  keep  oa  their  troublesome  neighbours, 
the  Circassians.  The  evening  that  Leverton 
entered  the  little  village  was  a  moment  favour- 
aUe  for  the  srttiiig  oflF  of  its  quiet  attractioiis. 
Hie  8tq>pes  E^nread  a£aur  to  the  rights  like  a 
Todant  ocean,  whose  equality  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  tumuli,  that  here  and  there  rise 
on  its  surfEKse,  On  the  left  flowed  the  rapid 
river,  its  broken  banks  adorned  with  oaks  and 
willow-trees,  while  the  wild  ruspbcrr},  and 
several  blooming  shrubs,  gave  an  appear* 
anoe  of  ridhness  most  agreeable  to  the  eye, 
fiitigued  by  the  perpetual  monotony  of  the 
plains.  Beyond  the  marshes,  on  the  Cir- 
cassian side  of  the  Kuban,  the  whole  craggy 
and  lofty  ridge  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  met 
the  view,  tinged  with  a  rosy  radiance  by  the 
setting  sun* 

Seated  beneath  the  shade  of  a  dwarf  oak,  on 
a  turf  fragrant  with  aromatic  herbs,  in  his 
enjoyment  of  the  view  before  him,  Leverton 
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forgot  to  marvel  at  the  length  of  time  which 
dapsed,  ere  his  carriage  and  horses  followed  him 
from  the  hut,  where  the  Cossacli  conductor  had 
stayed  for  an  hour's  repose.  The  day  had  been 
unusually  sultry,  and  there  was  a  ffilence  in  the 
air,  au  absence  of  all  human  sound,  which 
seemed  to  tell  of  the  lassitude  left  by  toil 
beneath  a  glowing  sky,  when  even  the  cooler 
hours  of  evening  bring  not  the  villagers  to 
their  usual  gathering  and  merrimeut.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  other  v  illages 
through  which  his  route  had  lain,  the  intended 
campaign  against  the  Circassians  had  given  a 
bustle  of  war,  a  note  of  preparation,''  not  to 
be  mistaken.  But  here  all  was  still.  No 
heart's  laugh — no  low  murmur  of  rustic  gossipry 
met  the  ear ;  and  in  this  quiet,  so  near  the 
habitations  of  man,  there  would  have  been 
something  mournful,  but  for  the  gay  aspect 
of  the  groves  around,  the  refreshing  sound  of 
the  swift-flowing  waters  of  the  Kuban,  the  busy 
hum  of  innumerable  insects,  and  the  shrill 
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naghing  of  some  beautiful  horses,  tethered  here 
and  thete  on  the  plaiu  beyond. 

Suddenly  the  half  doze  in  which  the  traveller 
was  itttiulging  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance near  him  of  a  young  girl  of  a  loveliness  of 
so  mooniM  and  touching  a  diaracter,  it  seemed 
to  place- a  stronger  spell  on  the  feelings  than  did 
the  regularity  of  her  features,  and  extraordinary 
symmetry  of  her  form.  She  was  evidently  not  a 
Cossack  female  ;  as,  instead  of  the  Indian 
handkOTchief  folded  like  a  turban,  which  usually 
formed  their  head-dress,  she  wore  the  little  em- 
broidered calotte  of  the  Greek  women,  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  from  which  fell  two  long 
braids  of  dark  and  silky  hair.  A  noble  and 
elevated  foreliead,  delicately  aiched  eyebrows,  a 
strai^t  nose,  gently  curving  nostrils,  a  short 
upper  lip,  slightly  imdosed  from  the  fuU  crimson 
one  beneath,  all  spoke  of  4hat  land  where 
Phidias  had  found  and  unmortalized  his  models. 
Besides  these  proofs  of  her  origin,  the  Cossack 
tunic  was  replaced  by  the  short  jacket  worn 
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by  the  Greek  iskoders ;  a  variously  tinted  sash 
with  fringed  ends  endrded  her  slender  waist ; 
while  little  embroidered  slippers  betrayed  a 
slight  and  fairy  ankle;  a  charm»  or  possibly 
the  absence  of  it,  which  the  Cossack  damsels 
usually  hid  beneath  a  yellow  boot. 

Concealed  by  the  low  branches  of  the  oak, 
Leverton  remained  in  silmt  observation  of  the 
Greek.  She  had  paused  in  the  path  she  had 
chosen,  and  stood  listening  with  unclosed  hps. 
At  length  the  light  and  irregular  steps  of  a 
horse  were  heard  approaching^  and  a  young 
Cossack  chief  leadmg  a  sUght  and  bounding 
steed  over  the  irregularities  of  the  path,  sud- 
denly stood  before  her.  There  was  much  of 
beauty  and  manly  vigour  in  the  young  warrior; 
but  there  was  also  a  paUid  cheek  and  troubled 
brow ;  and  Lieverton  observed,  that  with  a  sud- 
denly averted  gaze  and  a  compressed  lip,  he 
seemed  bent  on  passing  the  Greek  without 
noticing  her,  until  with  a  {nroud  and  graceful 

* 

movement  she  motioned  hun  to  stop.  He 
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obeyed  her  sigD,  and  with  a  glance  of  intense 
earneataess  seemed  to  await  her  will.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause ;  uatilt  at  laigth,  in  the 
&im|de  dialect  of  the  country,  she  said: 

"Leave  me  not  as  you  uow  leave  me:  for 
my  flake  — ^for  your  own  sake,  stay." 

A  gleam  of  hope  flashed  in  his  eyes ;  and 
he  said  hastily :  "  On  one  condition,  lone." 

"And  that  isf  she  asked. 

**  That  you  never  see  him  more," 

"  Impossible  I"  ejaculated  the  Greek. 

"Tlien  we  part  for  ever,"  was  the  reply, 
and  he  passed  on. 

The  poor  girl  turned  to  retrace  her  steps, 
and  thus  her  countenance  was  hidden  from 
further  observation ;  but  the  Cossack  gazed 
after  her  widi  looks  of  mingled  love,  rage, 
flomm,  and  reproach.  There  was  also  a  slight 
eipression  of  uncertainty ;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration;  and  spnngmg  to  the  back  of  his 
curvetting  steed,  he  passed  in  an  instant  out 
of  sight. 
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This  was  evidently  rather  a  serious  love 
quarrel ;  and  the  Quixotic  idea  presented  itsdf 
to  the  mind  of  the  cUtachet  that  a  third  person 
might  po^ibly  ettect  a  reconciliation  between 
these  two  good-looiung  people ;  however,  the 
approach  of  his  carriage  drove  all  iiis  chivalry 
away :  and  recollecting  that  the  important  des- 
patches he  was  conveying  were  not  to  be 
delayed,  he  stepped  into  his  calechCy  trusting 
that  the  love  tkid  would  subside,  as  those 
things  usually  do. 

.As  the  carriage  proceeded,  Leverton  again 
overtook  the  Tchernomoski, — as  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Euxine  are  sometimes  called, — who,  mounted 
on  his  beautiful  courser,  and  habited  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  his  tribe,  was  a  most 
striking  figure,  even  to  one  fresh  from  St 
Petersburg,  at  that  time  the  very  depot  tor 
fancy  dresses.  His  vest  was  of  embroidered 
blue  cloth,  his  breast  was  covered  with  gold 
chains,  and  a  silken  sash,  bound  round  his 
waist,  sustained  pistols  of  curious  workmanship ; 
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while  from  the  powder  flaak,  which  hung  from 
one  oi  the  chains,  a  variety  of  coios  and  trmkeu 
were  su^^pended.  A  Turkish  sabre  hung  irom 
his  side,  iu  a  sheath  riclil^  uuibossed  with  guld. 
His  boots  were  of  ydlow  leather ;  and  a  cap  of 
fine  Uack  Tahtsrian  wool,  oostiy  only  from  its 
material,  was  the  plainest  part  of  this  theatrical 
costume.  He  was  evidently  equipped  for  war ; 
and,  as  Leverton  guessed,  formed  uue  of  the 
band  which  each  village  was  to  furnish  for  the  * 
expedition  against  the  CircassiaQs^an  expedi«- 
tkm  which  the  despatches  of  the  aUaeh4  were, 
however,  designed  to  delay,  if  not  entirely  set 
aaicie. 

The  Cossack  scarcely  noticed  the  carriage, 
though  for  some  Uttle  time  they  pursued  the 
same  nmte.  He  seemed  absorbed  in  deep  and 
passionate  reflections,  betrayed  by  his  worn,  yet 
expressive  comitenanoe,  which,  with  the  exces- 
sive beauty  of  his  features,  was  now  completely 
shewn,  liuui  his  having  taken  the  heavy  Tah- 
tarian  cap  from  his  head.     Leverton  then 
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peroeived  that  distinctive  mark  of  the  Tcher- 
nomoski,  the  braided  lock.  This  singular 
ohsu*acteristic  grows  from  the  crown  of  the 
head,  and  passes  behind  the  right  ear.  It  is 
worn  openly  by  the  Cossack  peasant,  but  is 
partly  concealed  by  those  of  a  higher  grade,  by 
the  clustering  curls  of  their  dark  hair,  though 
all  wear  it  with  a  sort  of  religious  veneration. 
In  times  past,  a  Tchemomoski  would  rather 
'  have  parted  with  life  itself,  than  with  this 
badgp  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  and 
winch  distinguishes  the  Cossack  of  the  Black 
Sea  from  every  other  in  the  Kussian  empire. 

The  quiescent  mood  iu  which  the  young 
chief  had  for  some  time  ridden,  now  suddenly 
forsook  him,  and  vehemently  spurring  the 
beautiftd  creature  which  hore  him,  he  set  off 
at  full  speed,  appearing  to  occupy  himself  in  a 
series  of  warlike  exercises,  Leverton  was  in 
intent  observation  of  him,  and  so  must  have 
been  the  driver,  who  dumsily  enough  managed 
to  overturn  the  carriage  in  a  grip  m  the  road. 
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which  his  wandering  vision  had  not  perceived. 
This  put  all  Greeks  and  Cossacks  at  once  out 
of  the  attaches  thoughts ;  and  with  a  broken 
wheel  and  sprained  wrist  he  re-entered  Mecha^ 
slovdcoy,  just  two  hours  after  he  had  left  it. 

Hie  dirty  hut  where  the  horses  had  prev^ 
ousty  rested,  proved  the  only  hosteby  in  the 
village,  and  it  was  too  late  to  seek  a  private 
residence — the  usual  resource  of  travellers  in 
these  remote  districts;  but  fatigue,  and  an 
adiiiig  limb,  cured  him  of  much  superfineiy, 
and  after  sending  off  a  Cossack  courier  with  the 
despatches,  which  it  was  necessary  should  reach 
Taganrog,  without  the  dela^  which  the  broken 
caiiiage  would  occasion,  and  bolacing  his  arm 
widi  a  fomentation  of  warm  water,  Leverton 
8ou(^t  repose  in  tbe  only  room  which  could  be 
allotted  him.  However,  a  night's  rest  on  the 
dirty  sheep-skins  offered  for  a  bed,  produced  no 
brilliaut  results,  and  he  awoke  feverish  and 
unrefreshed. 

SeodiDg  to  the  carriage  to  his  medicine 
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chesty  he  administered  to  himself  a  saline 
draughti  and  was  not  a  little  amused  by  the 
a^tuuisbment  which  a  savagolooking  female, 
half  hostess,  half  cantonnUre^  exhibited  at  the 
magical  effeiresoenoe  produced  by  the  admix- 
ture. Probably  a  rumour  of  the  wonders  of 
this  compound,  or  the  scientific  appearance  of 
the  medicine  chest,  spread  in  the  village;  for 
about  aii  lioui'  afterwaidb,  a  man  was  introduced 

into  Leverton's  room,  who,  coming  6rom  the 
commandant  of  the  small  fort  attached  to  the 
village,  begged  his  assistance,  and  that  of  his 
medicine  chest,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  a 
captive  Ciicassian,  who  there  lay  dying. 

Leverton  obeyed  the  summons.  On  his 
passage  to  the  fort,  he  learnt  that  the  suffers 
for  whom  his  services  were  required,  had  been 
taken  prisoner  some  days  belbre,  in  a  desperate 
encounter  with  a  band  of  brave  Cossacks.  It 
appeared  that  there  was  much  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve this  person's  life;  for,  being  a  chief  of 
high  rank,  he  was  so  far  a  commendable  offering 
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to  the  Imperial  Goveriuaeot»  aud  the  general 
then  iu  command  of  the  Kuban  dibtrict  had 
intimated  to  all  the  fortresses  the  value  of  sucli 
living  tropUes, 

On  arriviog  at  the  ftrt,  Leverton  was  luhinred 
into  a  low  arched  room,  of  which  the  small 
grated  window  gave  token  of  its  being  a  prison : 
in  every  other  particulai*  it  liad  much  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  very  damp  cellar.  However^ 
the  small  grated  aperture  did  all  the  regulation 
work  of  prison  windows  in  (HCtoria)  representa- 
tionSy  that  is,  it  kept  the  prmcipai  part  of  the 
room  in  obscurity,  throwing  a  bright  stream  of 
light  Oil  the  captive  and  those  around  him. 

Leverton's  taste  and  habits  had  taken  htm 
much  where  the  best  spedmens  of  humanity 
flourished ;  but  never  in  all  the  courtly  scenes^ 
where  he  had  assisted,  had  he  ever  seen  such 
surpassing  beauty  as  the  form  of  the  suffering 
Circassian  now  presented  to  him.  We  are  told 
that  the  beasts  of  the  field  look  with  peculiar 
reverence  on  the  human  form ;  and  it  was  with 
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something  of  what  one  might  fancy  their  im- 
pressions, that  he  regarded  the  captive  chirf. 
He  leamty  for  the  first  time,  to  comprehend  the 
fiill  force  of  the  hacknied  expressiun,  the 
human  form  divine."  There  it  was  before  him : 
there,  in  the  air  of  command  given  by  the  lofty 
brow — ^there,  in  the  deep  meamng  of  those  still, 
yet  lustrous  eyes — ^there,  in  the  expression  of 
power  given  by  the  muscular  throat,  the  wide 
chest — in  the  majesty  which  symmetry  of  fea- 
ture, and  mildness  of  counteiiance  always  lend. 
Besides  all  this,  there  was  that  something  which 
the  English  are  so  prone  to  talk  about  and  call, 
'^the  air  of  a  gentleman."  It  is  a  strange 
expression  uttered  in  connection  with  that 
glorious  Circassian  9  and  yet  the  courteous 
inclination  of  the  head  as  he  first  perceived  the 
attache — the  gentle,  yet  priiicely  movement 
with  his  hand,  which  signed  to  the  man  beside 
him  to  give  place,  was  a  condensation  of  that 
nameless  charm  usually  ascribed  to  high  breed* 
ing,  and  the  habitude  of  courtly  society.  His 
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age  was  apparentty  fifty,  but  that  amount  of 
years  bad  taken  nothing  irom  the  perfection  of 
his  person.  Michael  Angelo  might  have 
dreamt  of  such  when  he  pourtia^cd  his  Moses. 
It  was»  in  &ct,  the  aq>irmg  aemblanoe  of  aGod, 
biit»  alasi — at  the  same  time — a  suffering, 
dpog  mortaL 

They  had  recently  extracted  the  iron  point 
of  a  lance  from  the  side  of  the  Circassian. 
Hie  hemorrhage  had  been  but  slight,  but  it 
was  evident  that  fever  was  running  high,  and 
tint  death  was  near.  On  entering,  Leverton 
had  obseiTed  a  female  form  kneeling  at  the 
sde  of  the  ruddy-supported  plank  which  served 
&sr  a  couch  to  the  dying  warrior;  but  her 
back  was  towards  him,  and  he  only  remarked 
that  she  was  occasionally  moistening  the  burn- 
ing brow  of  the  suflferer;  while,  with  a  green 
bough,  she  waved  away  the  ffies  whidi  the  dose 
atmosphere  of  the  dungeon  seemed  to  have 
collected. 

Leverton  took  his  hand,  and  in  Russian 
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uttered  some  few  words  of  comfort.  He 
replied  in  the  same  tongue,  though  imperfectly. 
He  complained  of  intense  thirst ;  and  the  saline 
draughts,  which  were  in  truth  the  cheval  de 
bataiUe  of  the  medicine  chest,  seemed  most 
desirable.  Leverton  turned  to  the  young 
woman  who  held  the  bough,  to  ask  for  a  cup 
of  water,  in  which  he  might  admmister  the 
dtmght,  when  to  his  surprise  he  recognised 
the  Greek  girL  She  reoeived  his  direetionfi 
with  eagerness;  and  a  faint  ^eam  of  satis*- 
&LCtion  slioQc  over  her  sad  countenance,  when, 
pressing  her  hand  within  his  own,  the  Circas- 
sian appeared  to  express  a  sense  of  relief  in 
the  cooling  influence  of  the  febrifuge.  Leverton's 
next  care  was  to  procure  a  better  apartment 
It  was  easily  effected.  His  acquaiotanoe  with  the 
General  then  at  Tagann^,  and  liis  dipbmatic 
position,  besides  the  real  anxiety  of  the  Com- 
mandant to  save  the  life  of  the  Circassian,  gave 
his  wishes  weight;  and  the  dying  man  was 
removed  to  a  cool  upper  apartment,  furnished 
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with  all  the  comforts  which  could  be  hastily 
collected — the attache^a  cairiage-cushions  form- 
iDg*  a  principBl  feature. 

Tfaaoks  to  the  extraordinary  bangling  of  the 
wheelwright  of  Mechaatordcoy,  there  was  no 
hkelihood  of  Levertoa  bcmg  able  to  proceed 
on  his  mission  that  day;  so  tovyards  eveuing 
he  paid  uQother  vibit  to  the  fort.  There  was 
some  little  ameHoration  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
Cirossrian;  and  as  night  drew  on,  lone,  who 
was  still  in  attradance,  proposed  that  all  others 
should  be  dismissed,  iierseh  being  left  to  watch 
the  couch  of  the  sufferer. 

What  alone,  lone  ?"  Leverton  asked. 

''It  will  be  his  happmess — ^it  will  be  my 
faappimess/'  was  the  reply. 

''The  dt^ice  it  will,"  thought  the  attache, 
"the  poor  Tchemomoski  had  some  cause  for 
wrath  it  seems."  He  told  lone  that  he  too 
would  share  her  watch,  it  being  possible  that  a 
frvonnuble  crisis  might  intervene,  which  by  care 
might  be  improved.     She  kissed  his  hands, 
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and  pressed  them  to  her  brow.    It  was  a  :y.: 

graceful  and  expressive  action,  and  made  Lever- 

ton  rather  indmed  to  wish  she  had  never  seen 

either  the  Circassian  or  Cossack.    But  the 

night-watch  vras  agreed  upon;  and  the  Greek 

girl  and  the  English  diplomatist  prepared  for  - 

the  vigil. 

An  opiate^  administered  successfiilly,  after 
a  time  Iiad  it-s  effect  on  the  Circassian :  and 
assured  by  his  deep  breathing  of  his  shim-  . 
hers,  his  nurses  withdrew  to  a  distant  window, 
from  whence  the  broad  May  moon,  shining  on 
the  swifUy-flowing  watere  of  the  Kuban,  offered 
a  striking  spectacle.    It  was  a  momeot  to  call  v 
for  confidence.    Leverton  asked  it;  and  all 
that  had  been  exciting  his  curiosity  for  the  ^ 
last  twenty-four  hours  was  imparted  to  him  in 
the  most  enchanting  style.    Leaning  against  the 
stone  embrasure  of  the  ^dndows, — ^the  moon- 
beams  resting  full  on  her  lovely  brow, — soothed 
by  the  interest  shewn  in  her,  lone  seemed  to 
hve  back  her  past  life»  and  to  call  the  prettiest 
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expressions  to  describe  it.  It  was  a  story  ui 
stnuige  vicissitudes. 

Her  father,  an  aged  Greek,  had  been  driven 
by  the  rapacity  of  a  Turkish  Pacha  from  tiie 
fiur  ifllaod  of  Ipsara,  and  deprived  of  his  small 
patrimony.  He  had  fled  with  his  only  daughter 
to  Russia,  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  brother- 
in-law,  who  held  a  trifling  post  under  the 
Imperial  Government.  Death  had  surprised 
him  in  the  village  of  Mechastovskoy,  through 
which  their  route  lay.  Afirighted  and  heart- 
broken^ the  desolate  lone  knew  not  where  to 
seek  protection;  but  a  Cossack,  high  in  the 
uulilury  service  of  the  Eniperur,  took  her  to 
his  home,  his  wife  shewing  her  all  the  affection 
of  a  sister.  -  After  a  time,  his  young  brother, 
sought  her  in  marriage,  and  their  troths  were 
plighted.  A  sudden  and  unforeseen  catastrophe 
seemed  to  extinguish  every  hope  of  their  union. 
During  the  absence  of  part  of  the  httle  garrison, 
the  fort  of  Mechastovskoy  wub  suddenly  stormed 
a  band  of  Circassians^  apprised  by  some 
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means  of  their  diminished  force.  Many  of  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  fort  were  dain  by  the 
assailants — the  first  protector  oi  lone  among 
the  number;  her  atiiaaced  lover  was  one  of 
those  who  were  absent.  With  ud  excess  of 
rapine  not  often  practised  by  the  CiroassiaDS, 
not  content  with  carrying  off  all  the  arms  and 
ammunition  they  could  collect,  they  bore  away 
with  them  the  poor  Greek  girl.  This  was  an 
extremity  of  aggression  to  be  explained,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  young  girl  having  in 
her  excessive  terror  fled  to  a  spot  actually  to  be 
passed  in  the  victorious  retreat  of  the  spoilers ; 
but  so  it  was. 

Conveyed  with  gentleness  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  chief,  who  had  headed  the  assault  on  the 
Russian  fort,  lone  conceived  the  hope»  that  he 
who  ruled  as  a  king  over  all  those  surrounding 
hun,  yet  watched  like  a  father  over  their  wel- 
fare, would  still  restore  her  to  her  lover  and 
adopted  home.  Iluwever,  six  months  passed 
in  the  dwelling  of  the  Prince  Zabalkan, — as 
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loue  persisted  in  calling  the  chief — shewed  her 
dM  iiitflity  of  her  ezpeetatiraB.  She  learnt 
that  the  policy  of  the  Ciit»88iaiis  never  per* 
ndtted  the  departure  of  any  one,  who  had  onoe 
dwdt  a  captive  within  their  mountain  fast* 
ne^es ;  a  rigour  and  caution  extenduig  even  to 
women  and  children.  Tlie  knowledge  plunged 
her  into  deep  dejection. 

With  the  tenderness  of  a  young  girl  who 
wonU  soothe  the  wild  dove  she  has  caught,  the 
Chieftan  s  wile  omitted  no  care  to  lure  the  Greek 
from  her  sorrow.  At  first  all  was  vain.  The 
captive  had  no  other  solace  than  that  of  constantly 
praying  to  a  UtUe  golden  crucifix  she  always 
carried  in  her  bosom.  By  degrees  however  a 
cafan,  like  happiness,  came  over  her;  and 
though  she  still  at  times  cast  a  tearful  glance 
towards  the  far  North,  she  began  to  feel  an 
iateresl  in  aD  around  her,  execnting  with 
animation  the  light  offices  assigned  to  her. 
A  new  trial  awaited  her. 

The  wife  of  the  Prince  2kd}alkan,  whose 
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health  had  long  been  failing,  now  sunk  in 
death-shewing  sickness.  lone  watched  her  as  a 
sister,  and  prayed  for  her  soul's  saving,  as  a 
saint  Her  prayers  awakened  curiosity  in  die 
dying  Mahomedan;  her  words  conveyed  the 
iudeieasible  points  of  her  faith;  and  the  Cir- 
cassian's last  breath  ascribed  glory  to  the  One 
glorified.  Tliuugh  bereaved  by  death  of  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  the  stem  ruler  of  his  tribe 
still  sought  the  society  of  the  Greek  captive, 
and  led  her  to  talk  of  the  hopes  she  had  given 
to  the  dying.  A  bold  thought  rose  in  the 
mind  of  lone.  Was  the  Prince  by  her  means 
to  be  turned  to  the  truth  ?  It  became  the  one 
absorbing  hope  of  her  being. 

Time  went  on,  and  lone  at  length  learnt  that 
the  heart  of  Zabalkan  was  in  her  keeping. 
How  mysterious  are  the  springs  of  love  in  a 
woman's  soul !  The  loss  of  her  affianced  hus- 
band had  long  ceased  to  be  wept,  and  yet  the 
love  of  one  godlike  in  beauty,  and  princely  in 
mind,  was  all  unresponded  to  by  tlie  young  girl. 
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Affection — womaa's  heart  aiiection  rested  on 
boih ;  but  the  fount  of  love  in  that  pure  bosom 
was  yet  unstirred.  The  Circai>:>iaii  found  that 
it  was  so,  and  besoi^ht  her  earnestly  to  banish 
what  had  just  passed  entirely  from  her  mind, 
and  that  it  might  not  be  reverted  to  imtil  a 
year  had  passed. 

IXiring  that  year  a  treacherous  and  desperate 
attadc  of  a  combined  Cossack  force,  on  the 
fortress  of  Zabalkan,  intervened.  The  Tchemo- 
moski  were  victorious.  The  Greek  girl  was 
racued;  and  the  Circassian  chief,  covered  with 
innumerable  wounds,  was  taken,  after  a  fearful 
contest,  which  ended  only  after  the  almost 
tutue  destruction  of  his  own  baud.  On  learn- 
ing the  capture  of  Zaba&an,  to .  the  astonish* 
ment  of  the  Cossack  and  his  sister*>in-law,  lone 
insisted  on  visiting  his  prison.  They  witnessed 
the  meeting,  and  saw  her  clinging  to  him,  utter- 
ing the  sweetest  words  of  sorrow  and  affection ; 
words  that  seemed  to  render  the  captive  all  but 
happy. 
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That  evming  the  Cossaok  sought  an  inter* 
view  with  tlxe  Greek  girl  abne.  He  was  ccdd 
and  composed ;  but  he  told  her  that  the  horri- 
ble belief  had  come  over  him,  that  the  best 
blood  of  the  Tcberaomoski  had  been  perilled 

» 

for  the  oontented  favorite  of  a  Cireassian  harem. 
There  was  but  one  step  which  would  assure 
him  that  his  suspicions  were  unibunded,  and 
that  she  still  felt  the  love  she  had  plighted  in 
former  days.  It  was,  to  become  his  wife  on 
the  morrow,  and  accompany  him  to  Taganrog, 
whither  miUtary  business,  oonnected  with  the 
late  attack  on  the  Circassians,  called  him. 

An  icy  "  no,"  was  all  she  could  utter,  and 
they  parted  without  one  word  of  concession  on 
either  side.  *  Not  to  renounoe  her  own  resolves, 
but  to  make  him  better  understand  the  feelings 
which  actuated  her  in  r^ard  to  the  dying 
Zabalkan,  had  led  to  the  interview  which 
Levcrton  had  witnessed.  He  beheld  too  the 
failure  of  her  wish  of  reconciliaticm. 

On  the  conclusion  of  her  long  naRative» 
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lone  had  stolen  sofUy  to  the  side  of  the  Cirr 
cassian  ;  and  ever  aud  anon  she  cast  looks  full 
of  hope,  to  the  empathizing  Lerorton,  who 
iit^  as  she  did»  that  the  long  duration  of  this 
still  alumhei'  promised  much.  Day  had  already 
dawned,  and  the  flowing  waters  of  the  river 
sparkled  beneath  the  slanting  sunbeams^  before 
the  sleep  of  Zahalkan  left  him.  But  it  was 
with  a  scream  and  a  convubive  start  that  he 
awoke.  lone  in  an  instant  was  full  of  watchful 
cares ;  but  he  put  aside  the  reixeshment  she  was 
o&ring  him  with  a  gentle  hand,  saying  with  a 
smile  : 

**This  is  an  useless,  my  blessed  bod;  I 
onist  leave  you.  Death  is  fast  creeping  over 
me.  This  kind  doctor  will  tdil  you  the  same 
truth." 

The  Honourable  Philip  Leverton,  attache 
to  the  English  Embassy  at  the  Coui  t  of  ail  the 
Soasias,  with  numy  significant  et  ceteras,  re- 
aaoted  not  tlos  slight  mistake  of  his  calling. 
He  saw  this  qpkndid  wreck  of  huokan  might 
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and  beauty  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  fdt  that 
the  first  medical  talent  could  not  save  him. 
Zabalkan  asked  lone  for  her  crucifix.  He 

attempted  to  hold  it  to  his  lips,  but  his  hands 
failed  iii  their  utiice.  lone  fulfilled  his  wishes, 
and  still  hdd  it  before  him,  as  in  the  simplesl 
words  he  made  profession  of  his  faith.  Lever- 
ton  listened  with  interest  lone  bowed  her 
head  and  prayed.  On  again  raising  it^  a 
piercing  scream  broke  from  her  hps.  Zabalkan 
was  dead ! 

At  noon  that  day,  with  a  eaieehe  well  re- 
paired, but  with  a  heart  much  upset  by  the  sad 
scenes  he  had  witnessed,  Leverton  pursued  his 
way  to  Taganrog  and  Azoo.  Again  immersed 
in  the  afiairs  which  had  led  to  this  forced 
march  fi*om  the  capital  to  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  empire,  he,  by  degrees,  lost  the 
acute  remembrance  of  the  deep  sorrow  in 
which  he  had  left  the  poor  Greek  girl;  while 
the  idea  took  possession  of  him,  that,  probably, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  sister-in-law,  the 
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impetuous  Cossack  might  yet  be  reconciled  to 
the  unhappy  lone*  The  notion  did  not  quite 
please  him.  He  thought  the  young  fellow  had 
shown  good  feeling,  but  still  he  wa^  uot  quite 
the  f^dur  he  would  have  chosen  for  the  gen& 
Greek. 

In  about  six  wedcs,  Leverton  prq^ared  to 
leave  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  by 
making  a  detour  of  some  few  versts,  he 
managed  to  direct  his  route  through  Mechas- 
tOTskoy.  It  was  tempting  his  fate ;  and  the 
▼ivid  emotion  he  experienced  as  he  approached 
the  village,  ought  to  have  warned  him  to  have 
tamed  his  horses  precisdy  in  the  contrary 
direction*  Fhidence,  however,  was  a  word  not 
in  the  Leverton  vocabulary.  He  had  to  hear  a 
sad  story.  About  a  month  back  the  young 
Cossack  had  returned  to  Mcchastovskoy  to  die. 
A  wound  received  in  his  last  encounter  with 
the  Circassians,  together  with  t  he  agitation  of 
mind  which  he  had  suffered,  had  produced  fever, 
which  had  done  its  deadly  work. 
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In  hk  seardi  fer  lone^  the  attnehi  nas 
direoted  to  the  little  cemetery  of  the  village, 
where  her  two  braye  friends  were  laid.  The 
narrow  eadosure  was  marked  by  a  few  blaok 
Grasses,  one  or  two  cypresses,  and  some  strag- 
gling shrubs  of  a  finer  natuie;  evidently  tlie 

first  fruits  of  sorrow,  and  now  lofkred  to  run 
wild  by  the  consoled  monmer«  The  QmA 
was  kneding  between  two  mounds,  apparen% 
the  final  resdng-{)laces  of  the  two  beings  with 
whom  fate  had  so  strangely  associated  h^. 
Her  hands  were  dasped  as  if  in  prayer;  but 
Atre  was  a  distnMStion  in  hor  fiill  daik  eyes, 
fixed,  ttkongh  they  were  on  vacancy,  an  expres* 
skm  of  woe  and  trouble  on  her  pale  forehead, 
a  lassitude  and  weariness  in  her  whole  attitude, 
which  betrayed  that  the  solace  of  prayer  at  that 
moment  was  denied  her. 

It  would  take  long  to  tdl  how  the  mourning 
Greek  girl  was  translated  ftom  the  Cossack 
burying  ground  to  an  elegant  house  in  the 
Newski  perspective,  the  residence  of  an  English 
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■MKhant)  settled  at  St.  Fetersbui^ :  it  must 

sufiice  tken  to  say  that  Philip  Leverton  ar- 
Muged  it  all  with  diplomatic  propriety.  It  had 
required  nut  much  furce  of  argument  for  him 
to  oonviiioe  himself  that  it  wouM  have  been  an 
set  of  impanDeled  barbarity  to  have  left  the  ^ 
BQounuDg  Ione»  desolate  and  forgotten  at  Me- 
oba&tovskoy ;  but  no  httle  stretch  of  eloquence 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  worthy  Mr.  Cayley 
to  receive  the  Greek  into  ius  family.  The 
lEierchant  saw  that  it  would  be  charity ;  but  he 
abo  saw  much  of  imprudence  in  the  step.  He 
was,  howeveri  over-ruled  by  his  wife  and 
daughters;  who,  besides  the  pure  benevolence 
which  actuated  them,  were  not  sorry  to  oblige 
one  so  iutiuential  at  the  Britisii  £mbassy. 

It  must  be  coufes^di  that  on  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Greek, 
Mr.  Ca}  k }  was  a  little  startled,  and  much  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  philanthropy  which  had 
dictated  the  resolution  of  Leverton  to  find,  and 
reatore  her  to  her  friends  at  Ipsara.    Still  the 
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energy  with  which  this  was  uadertakeu  rather 
reassured  him;  and  when  a  fortnight  had 
passed,  uad  the  attache  had  made  no  attempt 
to  see  lone,  he  began  to  hope  that  her  welfare 
was  alone  the  end  proposed.  This  delusion  on 
tbe  part  of  Mr*  Cayley  was  less  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  find  that  Leverton  himself 
shared  in  it  The  truth  is,  that  when  acting 
upon  tlxe  impulse  given  by  a  vividly  awakened 
admiration,  and  highly  wrought  feelings  of 
compassion,  he  had  compassed  the  removal  of 
lone  from  the  scene  of  her  grief  and  desola- 
tion, he  had  rather  evaded  sifting  too  minutely 
what  his  own  ultimate  views  might  be. 

The  fact  of  her  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  under 
protection  he  had  provided  lor  her,  to  a  home 
he  had  secured  for  her,  for  the  time  startled 
him.  He  could  no  longer  recal  the  feelings  of 
romance  which  drcumstanees  had  called  forth ; 
and  on  now  looking  calmly  on  his  actions,  they 
assumed  the  character  of  egregious  folly,  or  of 
rascaUty  of  rather  a  deeper  tint  than  he  could 
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quietly  contemplate.  The  interregnum  of  a  few 
wedca  had  slightly  effiioed  the  impresaioii  made 
by  the  interesting  Greek;  and  the  plans  con- 
cocted in  a  romantic  village  on  the  Kuban,  bore 
a  very  different  face  when  viewed  in  the  caf(^ 
and  ball-rooms  of  a  capital.  Their  completion 
frightened  him ;  and  this  panic  made  him  all 
the  more  energetically  take  measures  for  her 
restoration  to  her  Greek  connections,  .while  it 
kept  him  from  seeking  her  presence. 

How^ever,  it  became  at  length  neccbauiy  that 
he  should  see  her,  to  procure  some  precise 
instructions  as  to  the  whereabout  of  the 
Lusingieri  fiunily  in  former  years.  He  did  see 
her*  She  was  radiant  with  joy  at  again  behold- 
ing him ;  full  of  the  most  endearing  and  artless 
gratitude ;  and  with  beauty  far  eclipsing  that 
which  even  in  sorrow  and  trepidation  had  so 
dazzled  him.  The  meeting  was  eventfuL  In 
two  months  from  that  time,  the  destitute  Greek 
left  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embassy,  the 
Houuurable  Mrs.  Philip  Leverton.    It  was  a 
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strange  inregulaiity  in  the  unities  of  her  life's 
drama ;  but  to  her  it  all  arrived  gradually,  and 
tiierefore  natoratty.  It  was  not  ao  with  tfat 
biidegroooL  He  had  shattered  prejudkeSy 
thrown  off  parental  subjection,  and  rathv 
maned  worldly  prospects  to  caU  the  loving 
creature  his  wife.  This  had  cast  a  doud  over 
his  bridal;  but  it  was  confined  to  his  own 
horizon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Are  there  no  ties  to  keep  the  heart, 

A  tow' (1  and  sacred  thing 

LANOOM. 

A  &UMOUB  of  miacbicf  had  reached  Via- 
couDt  Leverton's  car^s  Again  using  his  in* 
terest  with  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affaiis, 
Fhilq>  waa  recalled;  while  the  son  of  hia 
afeeward  waa  sent  post  baste  to  save  tha 
attach^  from  the  fdly  and  ruin  of  a  mAal' 
tianee*  The  recal  arrived  at  the  very  mo- 
meiit  when  LeverttHi  was  devoutly  wishing 
to  get  from  the  monotony  of  the  Russiaa 
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capital,  and  to  have  the  power  of  shewing 
the  beautiful  lone  in  London.  It  had  travel- 
led quicker  than  Mr.  Jedediah  Leverton  Dark, 
who  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  the  very  day 
that  the  pair,  whom  he  had  been  dispatched 
to  separate,  had  lelt  it  in  the  fondest  unity ; 
and  Leverton  arrived  in  London  without  the 
least  suspicion  that  his  father's  influence  had 
effected  his  recal,  or  that  he  had  had  any 
motive  for  desiring  it. 

The  introduction  of  lone  to  the  Viscount 
was  rather  a  flat  affiur.  He  uttered  no  re* 
proach.  His  habits  of  courtesy  would  have 
made  that  difficult;  and  as  filial  obedience, 
honouring  parents,  and  such  trite  thiugs,  had 
never  been  impressed  on  the  mind  of  PhQip, 
it  would  have  been  atremely  inconsistent  to 
have  uttered  tragic  speeches  on  his  failure  in 
these  points.  However,  his  Lordship  felt'  that 
his  son  had  done  a  very  bad  thing  for  him- 
self, and  his  looks  shewed  it;  and  though 
recognizing  to  its  extremest  point  the  extra- 
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ordinary  loveliness  of  lone,  he  forbore  to  utter 
one  eulogium;  if  the  half-articulated  ejacular 
tion :  "  She's  a  devihsh  deal  too  handsome 
ever  to  get  a  place  about  Court/*  may  not 
be  80  ocMdstnied. 

looe  fdt  notbing  of  this  coldness.  The 
deportment  of  the  old  to  the  young  in  all 
semi-barbarous  countries  is  ever  distant,  par- 
ticularly  towards  females.  The  demeanour, 
therefore,  of  Lord  Leverton  did  not  appear  to 
her  unusual,  and  she  made  her  graceful  reve- 
rences with  earnestness  and  respect ;  and  sit- 
ting deferenliany  aloof,  felt  satisfied  during 
the  whole  interview.  Not  so  her  husband. 
His  fiktber's  coldness  almost  chafed  him  into 
anger*  He  thought  lone  by  far  too  humble 
in  her  bearing;  and  translating  it  into  an 
evidence  of  the  servility  of  low-bieeding,  rather 
than  as  the  attribute  of  unsophisticated  and 
Eastern  womanhood,  he  shortened  the  audi- 
ence, and  returned  to  his  lodging  with  some- 
thing of  that  feeUng  which  a  man  may 
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nptrienoe,  who,  aftar  haying  bid  high,  and 
secured  what  he  thinks  a  Titian^  is  shewn  by 
80iD«  discenuDg  ftiend  iirefragaUe  proofe  of 
its  being  a  copy. 

This  was  the  iii'^t  revulslou  iu  liis  belief  of 
tiie  perfecti(m  of  lone.  Others  soon  foHowed. 
The  troth  is,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Knbaii 
and  Neva,  Leverton  had  judged  for  himsdf, 
and  looked  on  all  the  rare  loveliness  of  the 
Greek  with  his  own  eyes.  In  London  the 
force  of  old  habits  again  supervened.  There 
were  connoisseurs  in  beauty  to  whose  opinions 
he  deferred;  and  he  now  regarded  her  only 
through  the  medium  of  all  the  eye-glasses  of 
all  the  rakes,  to  whom  he  bad  previously  con- 
ceived he  should  be  an  object  of  envy.  He 
had  deceived  hunself.  lone  excited  no  sensa^ 
tion ;  and  a  chorus  singer  from  La  Seals,  with 
half  her  attractions,  would  have  had  double  her 
success,  with  those  to  whom  her  husband  had 
presented  her.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
this.     First,  her  beauty  was  of  that  classical, 
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wrought  chaiaoter,  diat  r^mred  a  ocrtam 
r^Demeiit  to  appieciata;  seconcUly,  to  avoid 
BDgukrity,  she  had  b^ged  to  be  allowed  to 
adopt  the  English  iashionsi  at  that  period 
most  unbecoauDg;  thirdly,  there  was  not  a 
i^iioe  of  coquetry  in  the  heart  or  maimers  of 
the  pure-minded  girL 

Sharing  the  fiite  of  afl  thoee  who  seek  by  their 
poiseesions  to  astonish  their  neighbours  ntber 
than  their  own  individual  contentment,  Leirerton 
at  length  learned  to  think  less  enthusiastically 
of  his  wile,  and  to  fear  he  bad  sacrificed  too 
much  for  her  possession.  His  love  was  still 
fam;  that  is,  Aat  sort  of  love  which  a  man 
who  has  loved  and  Kved  for  nothing  but  coK- 
JUkets  all  his  Ufe^  might  be  supposed  to  give 
her.  But  he  began  to  fed  his  position  as  a 
Benedict  irksome ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  no 
small  satisfaction  that  he  accepted  the  offer  of 
Lord  LevertoQ,  of  a  smuU  cottage  which  he 

poooesood  dose  to  one  of  the  gates  of  Windsiv 
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Park,  and  which  might  well  be  appropriated  to 
the  residence  of  his  wife. 

  # 

lone  rejoiced  much  at  the  change.  London 
afforded  little  to  elicit  her  sympathies;  and 
though  she  saw  less  of  her  dear  "  Fillipo'^  at 
Fkrk  Cottage,  still  when  he  came  he  was  then 
all  her  own. 

True  to  the  habitudes  of  the  people  with 
whom  she  had  hitherto  passed  her  days,  the 
feelings  of  lone  had  experienced  no  revulsioni 
when  finding  in  London  how  little  of  her  hus- 
band's time  was  spent  in  her  society ;  and  there 
was  a  sweet  contentment  in  her  disposition 
which  made  her  find  happiness  even  in  the 
smoky  back  drawing-room  of  their  lodging  in 
Park  Su  cct ;  while,  instead  of  conceiving  as  her 
right  the  occasional  drives  he  took  her  in  a 
phaeton,  as  high  as  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  she 
esteemed  them  an  indulgence  provided  by  his 
affection,  and  was  aU  smiles  and  animation  on 
the  occasion.     Neither  did  she  remonstrate 
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when  be  announced  his  almost  daily  intention 
of  dining  Irum  home.  So  tar  bhc  was  the  wife 
suited  tu  him — so  far  she  was  the  wife  suited 
to  every  man  who  could  appreciaCe  the  exquisite 
genlJeness  and  docility  of  her  charact^.  Euro* 
peaos,  however,  are  accustomed  to  look  for 
something  further;  and  will  bear  even  railing 
and  opposition  from  their  wives,  in  consideration 
of  the  true  and  disinterested  council  they  occa- 
sionally receive  from  them.  It  is  said  that, 
**  every  man  who  has  a  cultivated  and  high- 
minded  wife,  has  in  &ct  two  selves,  each  hold- 
ing watch  and  ward  for  the  other."  This  may 
be  so ;  but  it  is  still  a  question  whether  what 
the  wife  gains  in  importance  in  this  mixed 
government,  is  not  lost  'm  happiness.  After 
all,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  the  uiiconsulted 
denizen  of  the  harem,  who  passes  her  days  in 
stringing  pearls  and  sorting  sugar*plumbs,  may 
have  a  better  time  of  it  than  that  most  singular 
of  factotumst  an  English  wife. 

In  addition  to  the  grateful  and  tender  aflec- 
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tion  which  lone  fdt  for  her  husband — a  pure 
and  abiding  flame  neither  to  be  heighteoed  or 
rednoed — she  had  only  two  passioiis,  the  one 

religion,  the  other  a  love  of  flowers.  Her  reli* 
gion  was  almost  peculiar  to  herself.  It  was 
suaietliiag  higher  than  iastmct,  something  lower 
than  inspiration ;  but  stiU,  dwelling  more  in  the 
spirit  than  the  understanding.  The  saored 
writings  were  but  little  known  to  her,  and 
perhaps  as  little  comprehended ;  still,  that  little 
afforded  sufHcient  light  to  teach  her,  that  im- 
plicit obedience  to  tiie  dictates  of  supreme  wifr> 
dom,  joined  to  that  worship  of  love  which  a 
God  of  love  demandedi  was  required  by  them. 
She  fuMed  the  requirement  with  the  zeal  of 
an  apostle,  and  in  her  simplicity  neither  looked 
for  temples  nor  priesthood*  Her  knowledge  of 
flowers  was  in  like  manner  incommensurate 
with  her  love  of  them;  and  she  ddighted 
equally  in  the  wild  honeysiickle  gathered  irom 
the  liedge-ruvY»  as  in  the  must  expensive  exotic 
with  which  her  husband  ^  gallantry  might  ^ir- 
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oirii  her.  The  pleagure  afforded  by  her  garden 
was  unfailing ;  and  she  would  deck  her  rooms  or 
her  hair  with  its  spoils  with  epicurean  excess. 
There  were  some  little  drawbacks  to  her  floral 

pleasures,  it  b  true;  the  hares  from  the  Park 
nibbled  her  finest  carnations.  She  had  watched 
the  little  creatures  from  her  window  at  eeily 
simrise ;  hot  had  Utde  guessed  to  what  devas* 
tation  an  thdr  pretty  skippings  on  the  dewy 
grass  had  been  the  prelude.  However,  the 
gardener  enlightened  her  as  to  the  fact ;  adding 
the  suggestion,  that  some  fine  plums  and  pears, 
which  had  lately  disappeared  from  the  trees, 
had  doubtless  been  the  prey  of  the  same  **  mis- 
eheevus  creetors/'  Leverton  laughed  so  hear- 
Ifly  at  healing  this  history,  that  she  questioned 
his  commiseration,  until  some  wire  net  arrived 
from  town,  which  he  had  sent  to  protect  at 
least  lier  parterres  firom  the  hares. 

With  the  exception  of  the  occasional  vLsits  of 

her  husband,  die  Greek  lived  in  perfect  solitude. 
Her  simplidfy  and  ignorance  of  the  world  were 
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thus  scarcely  lessened,  even  while  years  passed 
OD,  and  her  knowledge  of  English  still  re- 
mained imperfect.  This  gave  an  appearance  of 
childishness,  and  a  peculiarity  to  her  manner, 
which)  although  it  amused  Leverton,  and  the 
few  bachelor  friends  who  at  times  accompanied 
him  to  Park  Cottage,  rendered  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  herself  and  the  outer  world 
less  easy  to  be  overstept.  However,  none 
attempted  to  invade  her  retreat.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  cottage  not  having  always  been  so 
unexceptionably  tenanted,  had  taught  people  to 
look  slightingly  on  its  occupants ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful woman  and  a  foreigner — in  those  days  a 
wonder — never  seen  beyond  tlie  boundary  of  her 
own  domain,  and  visited  by  none  but  gentle- 
men, even  though  bearing  the  name  uf  Leverton, 
was  suflicieut  to  quell  the  sociable  impulses  of 
the  most  enterprising  of  her  neighbours. 

The  death  of  the  Viscount,  about  three  years 
after  her  marriage,  made  no  difference  in  the 
position  of  lone.    Her  gardener  called  her  my 
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lady  i  and  though  his  wife,  who  was  her  abigail 
and  housekeeper,  gave  rather  broad  hints  that 
the own  maid''  of  a  real  my  lady"  ought  to 
have  higher  wages,  lone  scarody  understood  her 
drift;  and,  as  Mrs.  Martin  remarked  to  the 
cook,  did  not  seem  to  know  much  about  what 
the  quality  should  do. 

« 

But,  altliough  the  young  Yiscouatubs  felt  no 
change  in  her  position  in  life,  and  after  a  pious 
prayer  for  the  beatification  of  h^  frigid  father- 
in-law,  thought  less  of  the  coronet,  that  now 
ought  be  said  to  deck  her  brow,  tlian  of  any 
openmg  blossom  in  her  garden ;  with  her  hus- 
band it  was  dhfcrent.  Inheriting  httle  from  his 
father,  except  huge  chests  of  parchments  of 
eveiy  description,  regarding  the  raising  of  money 
by  eveiy  contrivance  known  to  lawyers,  stewards, 
and  spendthrift  landowners,  the  dowry  that  then 
reverted  to  lone  as  Viscountess  came  most 
opportunely.  Any  other  property  would  have 
been  appropriated  by  liis  own  numerous  credi- 
tors ;  but  this  was  so  secured,  that  the  income 
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arifling  from  the  ostate,  held  Id  trusty  could  oiil|r 
be  paid  to  her  sigDatura 

iteverton,  for  the  first  time»  telt  that  his  mar- 
riage had  not  beeu  altogether  so  despite  a 
thing  as  a  good  muuy  of  his  associates^  mascu- 
line and  feuiiuine,  had  ventured  to  assure  him  it 
was.  He  had  a  pleasure,  too,  !n  idling  lone 
how  oompleteljr  she  now  paid  the  debt  of  grati* 
tnAdi,  to  which  ahe  so  conatantly  reverted.  She 
could  not  dearly  understand  how  she  who  pos- 
sessed not  an  obole,  was  the  means  of  assuring 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  her  husband ;  but 
she  ^aw  that  bouxctljiuig  agreeable  had  hap- 
pened to  him ;  and  she  kissed  his  forehead,  and 
hoped  none  of  the  frowns  which  had  of  late 
darkened  it  would  a(^)ear  i^ain. 

Poor  lonel— if  one  infinitisimal  part  of  the 
causes  &>r  disquietude  which  o{^ressed  her  hua- 
band  could  have  been  made  known  to  her,  what 
heai  t's  grief  it  would  have  been !  It  may  be 
guessed,  by  the  simple  truth  being  told,  that  of 
a  profligate  set  he  was  moat  piofl^te ;  but  wa 
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will  aot  guess  it.  The  dark  deeds  of  un  Ihonrne 
deregle  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 

How  strange  is  the  iodueuce  vested  lu  tiiat 
Innocence,  which  in  some  is  not  oul)  the  result 
of  innate  purity,  but  of  actual  ignorance  of  evil. 
Who  woidd  raffle  the  crystal  of  the  tranquil 
hke?  who  defile  the  spotless  bosom  of  the 
cygnet  ?  who  sully  the  chaste  ears  of  a  wedded 
wife  with  words  of  corruption  ?  Leverton  was 
at  least  guiltless  of  that  crime.  His  forbearance 
in  that  particular  was  not  withuut  its  reward. 
During  the  ten  years  of  their  wedded  life,  lone 
never,  in  thought  or  word,  ascribed  to  him 
aught  of  evil ;  and,  to  her  last  day,  never  fully 
understood  the  dark  cloud  which  hung  over 
his  dying  hour. 

Uau  line  iuurmng  the  valet  of  the  Viscount 
arrived  suddenly  to  announce  to  her,  that  his 
master  had  been  rather  dangerously  wounded 
by  a  pistol  shot,  received  in  a  duel  with  a 
Colonel  Barry,  who  had  challenged  him  in 
consequence  of  hndmg  Mademoiselle  Celimfene's 

VOL.  I.  D 
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poodle-dog,  Mufti,  in  the  Viscount's  chambers 
at  the  Albany.  This  was  not  told  to  her  all  at 
onoe,  but  by,  dint  of  questioning,  she  gradually 
elicited  it.  With  coosternationi  lone  prepared 
to  set  off  in  the  carriage,  which  her  husbandi  who 
wished  her  presence,  had  sent  for  her,  heart- 
broken at  the  idea  of  his  suffering,  but  seeing 
nothing  further  in  the  transaction,  than  that 
the  Viscount  had  been  unjustfy  accused  of  dog 
steaUng.  When  reaching  the  bed^de  of  the 
Viscount,  the  same  innocence  of  thought  saved 
her  much  discomfort.  She  found  a  beautilul 
woman  in  his  apartment,  at  one  minute 
shrieking  and  casting  herself  on  the  ground 
in  tragical  attitudes,  and  then  violently  dasp. 
ing  the  suffering  man  to  her  bosom,  caiUng 
down  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Colonel  Barry 
and  the  dog  Mufli 

lone  believed  that  she  saw  in  all  this  com- 
punctions at  having  made  a  fiedse  accusation; 
but  she  felt  reheved  when  the  Viscount  ordered 
his  valet  to  lead  the  exhausted  Ceiimene  from 
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the  room.  loae  was  now  left  alone  with  her 
husband  and  the  doctor,  who,  to  judge  Irom 
hL>  looks »  was  in  no  little  apprehoision.  But 
the  Viscount  heeded  not  his  prayers  that  he 
would  ke^  himself  tranquil.  He  drew  lone 
fimdly  towards  him,  saying  in  a  low,  tremulous 
voice:  ^^You  must  teach  me  as  you  taught 
that  noble  Circassian/' — and  died. 

Th^  could  be  scarcely  found  one  less  htted 
to  undergo  the  pressure  of  business  and  worldly 
matter,  wiiloh  usually  crowd  on  the  t\it>t  weeks 
of  widowhood,  than  she,  whom  a  husband's 
death  had  left  in  such  utfer  friendliness.  But, 
others  guessing  this,  all  was  done  for  her;  and 
lone  returned  to  Park  Cottage  to  weep  and  to 
pray,  unconscious  that  aught  else  might  be 
requircil  of  her,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
montlis,  Mr.  Dark,  tlie   man  of  busiiiess  of 

ibe  lieverton  family,  in  a  ktter  requested  ttie 
honour  of  an  interview. 

Mr.  J.  Leverton  Dark,  linden  Grove,''  as 
his  card  shewed  him,  was  the  only  son  of 
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Jedediuh  Dark|  the  steward  of  the  late  Vis- 
count's iatlicr.  Some  tilty  years  back  they 
had  begun  Jife  together, — the  steward  inhabit- 
ing the  Brook  Farm,  which  stood  dose  to  the 
park  gates  of  Leverton  Court,  whose  kwna 
and  woodlands  spraidmg  &r  and  wide,  wero 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  couutxy.  Brook 
Farm  still  stands,  but  with  all  its  hot  houses, 
piiiuriu6,  billiai  d,  pavilions  and  aichery  grounds, 
is  known  as  Linden  Grove.  Leverton  Court 
also  stands,  but  is  transformed  into  an  estab- 
lishment for  the  cold  water  cure;  while  its 
beautiful  park,  shorn  of  all  its  splendid  timber, 
is  devoted  to  strictly  utilitarian  purposes*  A 
tritlxng  circumstance  which  took  place  in  that 
:>aiiic  park,  in  a  mea&ui  e,  illustrates  the  influence 
which  worked  all  this. 

At  die  fUe  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  young 
Viscount's  coming  of  age,  among  the  various 
proceedings  then  and  there  enacted  for  the  better 
marking  the  auspicious  event,  which,  relieving 
him  from  the  thraldom  of  guaidians,  left  iuin 
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in  foil  possessioti  of  his  ample  fortime,  was  the 
lanting  a  fine  Etde  sapling  oak  in  a  fair  open 
glade,  wliidi,  in  after  years,  it  was  meant  to 
adorn,  while  it  commemorated  the  majority  of 
the  brave  youug  heir.  A  merry  band  presided 
over  the  ceremony.  The  hole  was  dug,  the  care- 
jftdly  prepared  soil  thrown  lightly  over  the  roots, 
and  shaken  among  them,  a  stout  willow  stake 
stuck  by  its  side,  to  whidi  a  twisted  hayband 
tAed  it  for  support.  A  slight  rail,  to  defend  it 
from  cattle,  was  hastily  constructed,  and  com«> 
pleted  the  arrangements.  Then  wine  was 
drawii — Libabant  pocula  Bacchi — ^toasts  were 
drank,  and  glad  dieering  crowned  the  whole ; 
and  the  party  rushed  off  to  some  other  scene  of 
merriment,  leaving  the  young  patrician  of  the 
forest  to  thrive  and  flomish  under  the  bright 
sunlight  and  &ttening  showers  of  tair  oak- 
growing  England. 

A  year  passed.  Some  promising  slioots  on 
Ae  young  oak  were  visible ;  wax-like  hi  tex- 
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turei  aad  of  crimson  tint;  while  the  summer 
leaves  showed  fresh  and  greea.  The  willow 
stake,  too,  which  had  been  cut  from  a  living 
tree,  had  made  some  shoots ;  long  and  un- 
sightly, but  still  adorned  with  the  pale,  narrow 
leaf  of  its  kind.  The  root  which  it  had  taken 
was  all  unseen ;  but  evidently  its  hardy  nature 
had  drawn  sustenance  from  the  choice  nauniiure 
prepared  for  the  oak,  and  the  mere  stake  had 
become  a  living  tree.  The  hay-band  was  still 
there.    Tlic  willow  was  still  servitor  to  the  oak. 

Another  year.  The  shoots  made  by  the  sap 
ling  oak  are  ripened  into  twiga;  one  only  had 
sprung  fresh  this  summer;  and  a  transverse 
branch  of  the  willow, — mark,  the  stake  had 
already  made  branches, — just  touched  it,  and  by 
friction,  caused  by  the  wind,  had  destroyed  it. 
The  hay-band  liad  dropped.  Burst  by  the  in- 
creased girth  of  the  willow,  it  lay  rotting  on  the 
ground.  The  stake  no  longer  supported — ^it 
was  neighbour  to  the  oak  I 
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Another  year.  Alas  I  poor  oak.  Scaicely  has  it 
pushed  forth  a  leaf  to  flutter  in  the  summer  breeze. 
There  was  some  uni'uir  play  here — something 
in  the  hidden  operations  of  the  roots.  Those 
fafancfaea,  rank  and  strong  though  they  be,  do 
not  yet  shut  out  all  light  and  air  from  the  de^* 
dining  patrician  which  the  stake  was  chosen  to 
cherish.  There  is  yet  time  to  save  the  sapling ; 
but  who  has  observed  the  gradual  work  of  extinc- 
tion ?  The  old  shepherd,  who  occasioaally  leads 
his  flock  to  that  part  of  the  park,  and  some 
others,  may  probably  remark  that  the  willow-* 
stake  IS  too  much  for  the  young  lord's  little 
oak ;  but  the  imder«*ground  rumour  goes  no 
further. 

Another  year.  What  is  tliat  which  now 
catches  the  first  glad  beams  uf  the  rising  bun  ? 
A  fiur  young  willow  tree !  Oh  i  bad  wiDow ! 
And  there,  too,  stands  with  a  few  brown  leaves 
of  the  past  year — ^not  one  green  gift  of  the 
present  —  thy  pehshed  nursling  1  A  stunted 
memento  of  what  thy  stewardship  hath  been. 
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The  fence  around  thee,  ia  also  gone,  and  thou 
fttandeth  forth  in  all  thy  ooarse  and  common 
nature.  Thou  art  even  become  a  rendezvous  of 
the  cattle  which  stray  about  the  park  ;  aud  the 
red  hair  dinging  to  (liy  bark»  which  even  now 
sets  up  for  some  little  maturity,  shows  intimacy 
and  undignified  association.  Again  a  year* 
The  oak  is  gone.  There  is  a  stake  mending  a 
gap  at  some  distance  from  wiiere  it  stood.  It 
is  the  young  oak,  Oakb  ha\c  good  hearts, 
which  bear  up  for  a  time,  even  when  torn  from 
the  earth  which  should  nourish  them. 

This  sylvan  episode  —  this  oak-and-willow 
tragedy  of  Leverton  Park,  is  exactly  coincident 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Viscount  and  Jede- 
diah  Dark,  his  steward;  and  of  many  other 
young  heritors  and  such  wily  men  of  business. 
The  heir  spends  more  money  than  he  can  afford. 
The  steward  makes  more  money  than  he  ac- 
knowledges. He  begms  to  lend  to  his  employer 
on  his  own  terms.  The  secuiities  are  all  in  ius 
own  hands ;  and  here  begins  the  steward's  para- 
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&e.    The  hay-baLd  is  rent  ia  twain.  The 

steward — now  the  landed  proprietor — ^for  he 
has  dared  to  show  forth  his  prosperity — now 
leads  to  iiis  iriend.  Still  the  same  reckless  ex- 
penditure goes  on.  And  now  the  broad  lands 
<rf  the  heritor  pass  away  to  meet  the  pressure 
from  without.  The  steward  no  longer  looks  on 
them  as  securities  for  money  lent — ^he  is  their 
purehasa-.  Years  glide  on.  The  spendthrift 
disappears  from  the  goodly  position  in  which 
Providence  had  placed  him.  The  steward 
&taiid:>  forth  a  country  gentleman. 

Here  is  the  broad  outline  of  a  story,  for  the 
troth  of  which,  however  it  may  vary  in  detail, 
every  day's  experience  may  vouch.  It  need  not 
be  assumed  that  peculation  is  always  employed. 
But  there  is  a  certain  tact  in  turning  the  opu- 
lence which  siuTounds  them  to  their  advantage, 
that  however  it  may  iiquare  with  the  consciences 
of  stewards  in  general,  tells  against  them  indivi- 
dually ;  while  it  accounts  for  the  superabundant 
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growth  of  the  vnUow-stakes  now  eacumbering 
the  land. 

In  the  case  of  Jedediali  Dark,  there  had  beea 
little  squeamlshuess  shown  in  reaping  the 
harvest  good  luck  had  prepared  for  him. 
Brought  up  in  a  country  attorney's  office,  where 
high  and  honourable  feeling  is  not  always  at  its 
best  showing,  he  at  once  became  fitted  for  the 
practical  duties  of  his  situation,  and  entirely  awake 
to  the  advantages  it  offered*  Perhaps  there 
was  never  a  prodigal  heir  lent  himself  so  kindly 
to  the  plucking;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  im- 
poverishing of  the  Viscount  Leverton,  and  the 
enriching  the  steward,  took  less  time  than  is 
usually  required  for  sucli  ductuation.  The 
strangest  thing  was,  the  perfect  amity  which 
subiiisLtd  between  them. 

The  Viscount  stood  sponsor  for  the  only  son 
of  the  money-getting  steward,  who  certainly  had 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  his  Patron.    Death  had  settled  both  their 
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destinies  within  a  few  years.  The  one  leaving 
that  splendid  mockery  to  his  son, — sundry  deeds 
and  paidtmentB,  showing  the  enoimous  wealth 
enjoyed  by  fonner  Lord  Levertons.  The  other, 
at  his  departure,  trying  to  think  that  the  honour 
and  glory  of  bequeathing  £100,000  to  his  heir, 
indenmihed  him  for  sundry  twitchings  of  con- 
scmioe,  whidi  made  his  dying  pillow  a  stone. 

The  son,  who  still  condescended  to  be  con- 
skiered  the  man  of  business  for  the  Leverton 
fiynily,  seeing  that  it  might  hare  been  incon- 
venient to  ::>ubmit  their  parchments  to  oth^ 
agents,  now  waited  on  the  widow,  to  learn  her 

wishes  as  to  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Moi,  je  ne  vois  rien  de  si  beau  c^ue  de  banter  les 
grands  seigneurs ;  il  n'j  a  qu'honnettr  et  civiUt^  avec 
enx  ;  et  je  voudrois  qu'il  m'eftt  coiit^  deux  doigts  de 
la  main,  et  Stre  n^  comte  on  marquis.*' 

MOLiins. 

Although  there  had  been  doubts  as  to  the 
strict  legality  of  the  marriage  of  lone,  Mr.  Dark 
had  learnt  enough,  on  his  visit  to  St.  Petmk 
burg,  to  establish  that  point.  Still  he  prepared 
for  the  interview  with  the  widow,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  something  of  the  genus  of 
a  ballet-dancer,  or  a  Turkish  Odalibquc.  The 
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pure  and  UDSophisticated  manners  of  the  Vis- 
oouatesd  were,  therefore,  a  surprise  to  him. 
The)  were  more;  but  the  son  of  Jedediaii 
Ddi'k  had  early  learnt  to  hide  fantastic  and 
pronounced  feelings,  and  his  only  bearing  now, 
was  that  of  the  friendly  and  matter-of-fact  man 
of  business.  To  lone  it  was  inexpressible  com- 
fort to  hnd  that  there  vras  one  in  this  wide 
wcurid  to  care  for  her ;  and  the  very  talking  of 
i>uch  home  afiairs,  as  bank  notes,  receipts,  and 
uapaid  butchers'  bilk,  established  a  closer  confi- 
dence between  herself  and  Mr.  Dark,  than  had 
ever  drawn  her  to  the  late  Viscount,  who  had 
scouted  as  most  unseemly,  all  such  mundane 
topics  of  discourse ;  and  she,  whose  heart  had 
sunk  at  her  first  interview  with  the  stranger, 
learnt  to  look  for  his  visits  as  a  reason  for  glad- 
ness. 

In  truth,  the  interposition  of  some  competent 
person  was  decidedly  requisite  just  at  this  time ; 
and  though  a  lawyer  from  the  next  country  town 
might  have  acted  for  her,  the  widow  did  not 
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know  timt ;  and  was  no  litde  startled  to  6nd,  by 
the  very  long  and  numerous  bills  constant^ 
pouring  in  upon  her,  that  her  expenses  for  the 
last  tew  years  bad  never  been  defrayed  by  the 
Viscount  Her  first  impulse  was,  of  course,  to 
pay  them,  until  shown  by  Mr.  Dark  that  that 
would  be  a  means  of  invulviiig  her  in  difficulty. 
But  how  could  she  continue  to  live  in  a  place, 
where  honest  men  suffered  through  her  means? 
The  embarrassment  was  spared  her.  P^k 
Cottage  with  its  iiumture  was  seized  by  other 
creditors  of  the  Viscount. 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Dark  begged  she  would 
consider  hLi  house  as  her  home;  where  his 
mother,  who  presided,  would  vie  with  him  in 
making  her  happy.  We  are  told  that  the  wind 
is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb ;  but  no  Iamb 
could  have  ever  found  more  opportune  shelter, 
than  did  the  widowed  lone.  To  Mr.  Dark  her 
visit  was  a  guarantee  tor  the  realization  of  his 
best,  though  secret  hopes ;  and  when  at  times 
he  saw  her  graceful  figure  moving  among  the 
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bright  parterres^  or  liDgering  to  gaze  with  diild- 
iikfi  earnestness  on  the  gold  and  silver  fish  in 
the  marble  fountain,  he  was  almost  tempted  to 
proclaim  at  once  what  those  hopes  were. 
However,  policy  forbade  a  step  so  premature. 
He  wae  a  timid  man ;  and  with  him,  as  with 
many  others,  timidity  proved  a  good  substitute 
Ar  wisdom. 

Though  by  position  and  possessions  able  to 
write  Esquire  after  his  name,  without  gettmg 
kughed  at  for  the  as^>umption,  and  leading  to 
all  outward  seeming  the  life  of  a  gentleman, 
early  associations  threw  a  damp  on  his  aspira^ 
tions  to  that  distinction;  and  Mr.  Dark  ever 
felt  it  a  character  to  be  enacted  rather  than 
realised*  And  yet,  with  this  woftd  sense  of 
infieriority,  there  was  the  coustant  craving  to  be 
among  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  land.  Hie 
difficulty  madtj  liim  reflect  bitterly  on  the  mis- 
taken ideas,  asheconcdved  them,  of  his  ftther; 
who  had  rather  chosen  to  let  his  riches  yield 
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him  distinction  amoDg  those  of  his  own  grade, 
tliaa  give  him  a  lift  into  one  superior. 

With  these  limited  and  uld-fabiiioucd  notions 
of  the  uses  of  wealth,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  steward  had  sent  his  son  to  a  seeond- 
rate  school  near  London,  with  boys  of  the  same 
money-getting  parents;  and  where  the  greater 
number  of  plumcakes  sent  to  him,  and  a  shiiimg 
a  week  pocket  money,  gave  him  a  proud  ascen- 
dancy. He  W(is  next  articled  to  a  lawyer  in 
London,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  kw  a  profession,  as  to  give  him  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  its  technicalities  to  enable  him 
to  keep  his  own,"  as  the  elder  Dark  expressed 
it  For  in  the  event  of  an  heir  rising  to  the 
Leverton  iamily  with  couunun  sense  and  some 
knowledge  of  figures,  there  were  some  little 
transactions  whidi  might  be  viewed  in  a  different 
light  to  that,  in  which  the  old  lord  and  his  son, 
with  patrician  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, had  regarded  them. 
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In  this  lawyer's  fajooiiy  young  Dark  had 
•oquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  high  life;  at 
least  that  degree  of  it  wiiich  was  then  to  be 
acquired  from  frequenting  the  pit  at  the  opera- 
haote,  and  the  park  on  Sundays.  He  knew 
the  names  and  faces  of  all  those  arrogating 
to  tbemsdves  the  nature  of  stars  in  the  galaxy 
of  fashion,  and  he  employed  the  same  trades- 
people; but  stiU  felt,  to  his  great  discomlbrt, 
iiicontestibly  excluded  from  their  sphere,  though 
it  was  his  tantalising  pleasiuc  to  stud}  without 
ceasing  their  movements  and  manners.  On 
his  father^s  death,  though  inheriting  so  ample 
a  fiMrtane,  he  still  more  ftlt  the  difficulty  which 
it  is  to  take  up  the  position  of  an  English 
gentleaian,  without  having  served  his  appren* 
ticeskip  in  early  youth.  It  may  be,  that  certain 
recollections,  counccted  with  hii  father's  rise 
into  affluence,  might  have  a  little  contributed 
to  the  coldness  with  which  his  efforts  at  good 
neighbourhood  had  been  met  by  the  country 
£unihes  around  hun.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
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found  himself  a  very  great  man  with  an  inferior 
clasSy  whose  daughters  also  looked  complacently 
on  the  wealthy  and  handsome  bachelor;  but 
beyond  securing  his  vote,  or  his  assistance  in 
any  public  object,  he  felt  that  all  others  stood 
aloof. 

At  thispmod,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
widowed  Viscountess,  and  a  new  current  opened 
for  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  To  obtain 
her  for  his  wife  became  the  one  great  end,  to 
which  a  variety  of  devious  paths  were  meant  to 
lead  him.  In  her  beauty,  excessive  gracefulness, 
and  peculiar  simplicity  of  manner,  he  fimcied 
he  saw  indisputable  proois  of  high  breedings 
points  which  must  strike  others  as  himself — 
and  he  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  guess  that 
there  were  those  who  would  court  the  Vis- 
countess Leverton,  even  with  an  untitled 
husband.  As  a  preliminary  step,  and  one  of 
the  devices  by  which  he  sought  to  enhance  his 
position  in  the  world,  Dark  made  apphcation  at 
the  Herald's  Office  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
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iog  whether  any  dormaot  coat  of  arma  could  be 
revived  as  suitable  to  the  Dark  family.  The 
answer  was  uuiav  ourdble.    No  one  of  the  name 
of  Dark  had  ever  borne  any  heraldic  badge. 
After  an  infinitude  of  inquiry  and  research  on 
the  subject,  he  was  about  to  give  it  up  in 
desp^,  and  had  tendered  an  extra  fee  to  the 
facial,  who  had  conducted  the  affair,  when  the 
high-named  lunctionary,  probably  aroused  by 
his  liberality,  suggested  that  it  was  possible  the 
base  mouusylkble  Dark  might  be  a  corruption 
from  some  better  name.    The  whole  thing  was 
put  on  a  new  footing;  the  results  of  which  were 
the  adoption  of  the  name  of  D'Arc»  with  a 
shield  of  faultless  emblazonment,  both  name 
and  shield  being  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  Uirough  an  ancestor, 
who  fought  against  the  inspired  Juan. 

AH  things  now  seemed  to  smQe  on  the 
steward's  heir.  Touched  by  his  unremitting 
kmdness,  and  loiring  and  gentle  to  all  created 
thingSi  it  was  not  to  be  expected  ttiat  lone 
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could  refuse  his  ardently  proii'ered  suit.  She 
became  his  wife;  and  what  is  more,  and  which 
speaks  largely  on  the  advantage  of  not  being  too 
fiB»tidious»  uttered  thanksgivings  that  so  perfect 
a  being  should  be  awarded  to  her  demerits. 

The  new  Mr.  D'Arc  knew  too  much  of  the 
unyielding  neighbourhood  of  Linden  Grove,  to 
expect  that  he  should  be  received  with  mcnre 
cordiality  than  heretofore;  and  8o»  as  Corio- 
lanus  did  to  impertinent  people  before  htm,  be 

banished"  them;  and  selling  the  grove  and 
all  thereunto  belonging,  he  made  the  purchase 
of  a  fine  old  place  in  Sussex,  which  with  its 
moat  and  gable  ends  seemed  a  fitting  habitation 
for  the  representative  of  all  the  D'Arcs.  If 

a  house  could  make  a  gentleman,  this  was 

« 

decidedly  the  one  to  work  that  desideratum. 

Lady  Levcilun  entered  into  all  the  wishes  of 
her  husband  with  the  sweetness  and  self-forget- 
fulness  which  had  marked  her  every  step  through 
life;  and  when  Mr.  Leverton  D'Arc»  as  be 
stipulated  on  being  called,  beheld  her  receiving 
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those  of  their  new  neighbourhood,  who  first 
called  upon  them  with  graceful  tranquillity,  and 
yet  with  cordiality^  he  felt  that  the  suffrage 
which  his  possessions  and  appearance  of  wealth 
had  failed  to  command,  must  be  awarded  to  the 
fascinations  of  the  Viscountess. 

Of  aU  the  undertakings  entered  into  by  the 
self-doomed  Sisyphusses  of  modem  times,  there 
IS  none  to  compare  to  the  enterprise  of  eodea^ 
vouring  to  veneer  themselves,  as  it  were,  mto 
the  very  luird  gram  of  an  aristocratic  circltJ  of 
county  people,  when  their  own  birth  and  station 
are  against  them.  There  is  a  regular  system 
of  repulse  kept  up,  a  noli  me  tangere  spirit 
adopted  by  all,  and  as  if  by  general  accord.  It 
is  like  a  mano&uvre  ascribed  to  the  cattle  on  the 
.  Swiss  mountains  when  attacked  by  wulves,  who 
are  said  to  form  a  compact  drde,  by  which 
means  all  their  rears  are  protected,  while,  with 

noses  lo¥rered  to  the  ground,  an  outward  cAe- 

mux  de  frize  of  horns  is  presented  to  the 
enemy.    Hums  as  impassable,  though  invisible. 
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were  now  presented  to  the  new  occupants  of  the 
Moated  House.  It  howerer  happened  that 
8ome»  untrue  to  the  system,  had  stolen  out  of 
the  phalanx,  lured  by  the  renown  of  Mr. 
D'Arc's  cook,  and  Lady  Leverton's  beauty; 
and  at  the  return  dinners  they  occasionally 
met  some  of  the  self-instituted  magnates  of  the 
land.  But  Mr.  D'Arc,  with  the  sensibility  that 
a  long  experience  of  rebufiis  awakens,  felt  that 
the  encounter  was  almost  always  visited  on  the 
Amphytrion  of  the  day ;  while  every  vigilance 
was  used,  and  a  prepare  to  guard''  manner 
kept  up,  to  stop  anything  that  might  lead  to 
further  acquaintance. 

The  same  experience  which  led  the  steward's 
son  to  detect  the  symptoms  of  keeping  aloof  in 
those  whom  he  wished  to  propitiate,  had  also 
blunted  the  fine  edge  of  his  feelings;  but  like 
others,  who  have  but  one  end  in  view,  looking 
more  to  the  advance  they  make  than  their  failure, 
he  numbered  with  satisfaction  the  acqu£untanoe 
which  a  few  years  of  adroit  pushing — ^the  mak- 
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iDg  himseif  useful — and  a  wilful  bliiidaess  to 
slights,  had  acquiied  for  him.  Yet  with  all  this, 
with  a  prodigal  expenditure,  and  entertainments 
not  to  be  eclipsed  in  splendour,  he  was  still 
the  interloper,  the  self-presented,  the  tolerated 
rather  than  the  sought    But  though  he  bore 
aD  with  patience,  though  he  figuratively  turned 
his  left  cheek  to  those  who  had  smitten  his 
r%ht,  particularly  if  the  smiter  was,  what  he 
considered  an  all-privileged  thing,    a  Lord 
though  with  unremitting  zeal  in  the  cause,  he 
worked  up  to  the  most  exdusive  of  the  great 
people  around  him, — ^be  could  not  help  feeling 
aod  wondering  at  that  repelling  power,  which, 
better  grounded  than  Canute's  dominion  over 
the  tides,  could  say  to  him,  ''Thus  far  shal 
thou  come,  and  no  further,''  and  actually  keep 
huu  at  the  desired  distance. 

To  account  for  the  slowness  of  his  advance* 
ment,  Mr.  D'Arc  always  referred  to  the  lowness 
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of  his  birth ;  but  even  here  there  was  an  incon* 
sistency  which  puzzled  him.  For  while  the 
prejudices  of  caste  seemed  inveterate  as  regarded 
himself,  to  others  of  still  more  decided  vUlmage 
he  saw  attentions  and  preference  shown.  He 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  wealth  by  which  he 
sought  to  establish  a  link  between  himself  and 
"  the  grandees/'  as  he  called  them,  was  in  fact 
the  barrier  between  them.  There  are  certain 
dasses  in  England,  who  with  piety,  high  educa- 
tion, and  full  of  the  sweet  charities  of  life  with 
those  of  their  uwq  rank,  or  with  others  immea- 
siirably  below  them,  shrink  into  impertinent  and 
unamiable  stone  when  brought  into  contact  with 
tiiose  edipsiDg  them  in  wealth  and  splendid 
living,  though  of  interior  birth.  It  is  a  curious 
pride,  but  as  much  the  characteristic  of  Old 
England"  as  its  coal-smoke,  and  saddlery;  so 
words  shall  not  gainsay  it.  Besides,  when  we 
see  it  a  motive  of  sucli  sacrifice,  it  is  a  triumph 
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of  principle,  and  as  such  to  be  respected ;  even 
though  partaking  a  httle  of  the  barbarism — the 
bhie  paint  and  red  ochre  of  onr  ancestors. 

Within  the  twenty  miles  circle,  to  which 
Mr.  D'Arc  conhned  bis  ideas  of  neighbour- 
hoody  all  were  not  so  impracticiibic  as  some 
five  or  six  families  of  the  description  above- 
named ;  but  it  is  extraordinan^  how  strong  an 
infliwnce  they  exercised  over  the  less  exdusnre 
of  the  clique*    Many  who  would  have  found 
the  Moat  a  most  agreeable  house  at  which  to 
visit,  and  would  have  considered  Mr.  D'Arc  s 
nmptuous  entertainments,  and  Lady  Leverton's 
exquisite  piettiness,   adequate  substitutes  for 
higher  daims  to  thdr  regard,  were  too  much 
m  awe  of  old  Mr.  Montague's  Squire-pride> 
of  Lord  Eroediffe'a  aversion  to  new  people, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Lithgow's  excessive  hauteur, 
— which  would  have  driven  her  to  take  shelter 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  rather  than  sit  at 
table  with  a  retired  attorney, — to  venture  their 
own  popularity  in  endeavouring  to  bring  them 
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within  the  mystic  circle  of  the  old  county 
people.  Thus,  when  tbey  did  accept  the  invi* 
tations  of  the  ''Moat  people'*  they  talked  of 
it,  as  of  some  condescension  on  their  parts- 
some  permitted  degradation;  like  that  whidi 
canvassing  sometimes  comprehends.  The 
(liuiiers  given  in  return  were  cleverly  airanged ; 
but  while  D'Arc  could  scarcely  find  fault  at 
being  asked  to  meet  his  own  visiting  list,  it 
put  him  in  ill-humour  to  find  how  scrapulously 
they  were  confined  to  it 

Among  the  minor  obstacles  to  Mr.  Leverton 
D'Aic  being  a  popular  person,  was  one  pecu- 
liarity, common  to  the  rich  parvenu ;  who,  it 
may  be  often  remarked,  while  spending  thou- 
sands on  entertainments,  at  which  Apicias 
might  have  taken  hints,  are  economical  and 
regular  in  the  general  details  of  their  Uving. 
He  also  entered  into  very  ignoble  particulars. 
He  knew  exactly  how  many  stable  brooms 
should  be  used,  and  grumbled  if  the  number 
was  exceeded.    He  could  detect  when  a  foot- 
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maa  applied  a  glass  doth  to  aoy  service,  where 
a  duster  would  have  been  the  correct  thing. 
He  had  presumed  to  fish  in  the  pig-tabs ;  und 
soDt  away  a  cook  who  had  tfamm  into  them, 
three  loaves  too  stale  to  be  eaten  in  the  ser- 
▼ant's  hall.  But»  what  was  more  against  him 
than  anything  else,  he  had  entered  into  a  sort 
of  beer-commutation ;  by  which  arrangement 
all  his  household  had  au  allowance  made  to 
to  them  in  specie,  for  any  given  quantity  of 
beer  they  would  mention  as  being  sufficient 
far  their  consumption ;  the  only  fault,  indeed, 
that  could  be  iound  m  this  device  of  their 
master,  was,  that  it  did  not  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  their  friends;  yet  it  involved 
great  depreciation  of  his  consequence. 

Mr.  D'Arc  was  confessed^  no  favourite  in 
the  housekeeper's  rooms  or  servant's  halls  of  his 
neighbours;  and  there  is  an  imder  current  of 
county  gossip  which  very  much  takes  its  tinge 
from  the  above-named  reser\'oirs.  From  thence 
ft  woiks  its  way  into  dressing-rooms,  masculine 
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and  femimoe ;  issuing  at  last  into  the  different 
salons^  with  those  little  decorations  super- 
added, wliich  all  those  who  take  upon  them- 
selves to  repeat  a  stor),  feel  obliged  to  throw 
in.  People  had  not  gone  so  fiur  as  the  eUentile, 
who  in  the  conventional  phrase  of  pantries  and 
harness-rooms,  had  pronounced  Mr.  D'Arc  to 
be  ''no  gentleman;"  but  there  were  many 
loop  downs  in  his  breeding  which  made  them 
sensible,  he  was  rather  making  a  station^  than 
keeping  it. 

The  men  with  whom  he  associated  found 
there  was  nothing  in  common  with  them; 
though  scarcely  aUe  to  say  why,  since  there 
was  so  much  inclination  to  oblige  and  conibrm. 
The  fact  is,  that  that  dreadful  Salvador  House 
Academy  had  less  familiarized  him  with  the 
reigning  prejudices  and  ideas  of  these  good 
squires,  than  would  that  same  time  have  done, 
spent  with  the  gamekeeper  at  Leverton  Court 
Neither  was  he  ever  quite  at  his  ease;  but 
there  was  a  certain  stiffness  always  visible  in 
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lus  maimets;  as  sure  a  proof  of  a  desuetude 
to  good  society,  as  is  the  assumptioii  of  ease^ 
wbea  xmsupported  by  the  elegance  of  mann^ 
aad  abaiuion,  which  the  consciousness  of  having 
liotLdng  to  liide,  or  to  affect,  produces. 

Tlim  were  stOI  otlier  trifles  which  impeded 
the  cordiality » which  some  years  acquaintance  and 
custom  encomrages.  Mr.  D'Arc  had  subscribed 
on  the  first  hinting  of  the  matter,  £50  towards 
the  formation  of  an  archery  ground  in  the 
ncaghbourhood,  being  £40  more  tlian  any  one 
tke  had  contributed ;  and  yet  his  waiiiing 
people  from  fishing  in  the  little  river  which 
wandered  through  his  property,  and  which  had 
never  been  preserved  in  the  memory  of  man, 
gained  him  more  odium,  and  was  more  talked 
ot,  than  did  iiis  UberaUty  in  the  subscription 
acx)uire  for  Imn  praise.  With  a  like  perverbiiy 
of  feeling,  vvliile  his  gueSts  had  the  privilege 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  fingers  into  a 
golden  and  jewelled  chalice  made  fix>m  the 
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Cellini  pattern,  and  Med  with  the  most  ex- 
t^uisite  perfumed  waters,  haiidcd  afteT  dinner 
by  a  page,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other 
office,  they  would  gladty  have  compromised 
matters,  and  used  their  finger  glasses^  rattier 
than  that  their  horses  should  have  been  sent 
on  half  a  mile  to  the  nearest  inn,  instead  of 
finding  stable  room  at  the  Moat. 

Even  the  perplexed  D'Arc  himsdf  could  feel 
that  there  was  more  of  that  mystical  phantom 
^on,  in  the  entertainments  of  old  Squire  Caven* 
dtBh  of  Holme,  than  in  his  own ;  though  the 
stingy  old  gentleman  shrunk  from  wluit  he 
called  the  "innovation"  of  introducing  cham- 
pagne at  his  table;  and  this,  while  to  his 
knowledge  his  butler  was  dispensing  tankards 
of  the  strongest  ale  at  the  servant's  supper,  and 
to  which  all  were  bid  welcome.  Where,  too, 
could  lay  the  subtile  essence,  which  seemed  to 
shed  an  atmosphere  of  good  tasto  in  rooms, 
where  the  old  wainscot  languished  for  fresh 
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paint,  and  the  threadbare  carpets  a  retiring 
pension?  It  was  all  an  emgina ;  and  he  would 
retora  home  and  stare  at  his  silk  curtains  and 
Azminster  carpets,  until  he  began  to  think  that 

be  had  quite  mistaken  the  thing  in  this  ele* 
gance  of  decoration.  Poor  short-sighted  D'Arc  1 
Parody  ing  the  words  of  Shakcspeai  e  one  might 
haye  whispered  to  him : 

"  Where  nobility  ia,  these  are  most  noble," 

and  have  told  him  that  people  look  more  to  the 
kernel  than  to  the  shdl,  for  maiks  of  gentle 

blood. 

It  was  an  arduous  life  which  Mr.  Leverton 
D'Arc  had  prescribed  for  himself;  but  how 
many,  sharing  the  delusion,  and  in  spite  of 
the  will-o'-the-wisp  nature  of  the  chase,  pur- 
sue it  with  an  ardour  worthy  a  better  cause. 
Milton  has  said,  that  **he  who  would  write 
heroic  poems  must  make  his  whole  life  an  * 
heroic  poem."  B<xrowing  the  idea^  the  wealthy 
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and  aspiring  parvenu  might  be  told,  that  he 
who  would  take  the  station  of  an  aristocratt 
must  live  the  life  of  an  aristocrat.  The  first 
thing,  then,  of  which  he  should  dispossess 
himself,  must  be  the  eternal  aud  obtruding 
desire  of  impressing,  otliurs  with  the  belief 
of  his  seigniory.  Those  of  gentle  bkod  never 
take  the  trouble  to  induce  conviction  of  an 
acknowledged  fact.  The  next  plebeian  habit 
to  be  discarded,  would  be  that  of  presiding 
over  the  details  and  decorations  of  the  house 
aud  table.  It  is  true  that  the  master  may 
have  better  taste  than  the  servant;  but  the 
attending  to  such  things  engenders  a  mean- 
ness  of  spirit,  even  should  it  not  find  it 
already  made. 

The  weU-hom  and  weU-bred  show  care  for 
the  fitness  of  their  household  arrangements, 
by  seeking  the  best  servants.  The  novus 
homOj  placing  too  much  on  what  he  vulgarly 
considers  the  secret  of  gentility,  dares  not 
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trust  the  superiDtendenoe  to  hirelings;  and 
in  oonsequenoe,  his  mind  is  fixrnished  with 
the  combined  tittings-up  of  that  of  a  groom 
oi  the  chambers,  a  housekeeper,  and  a  butler, 
whobc  duties  he  shares.  With  such  occupa- 
tions for  his  thoughts,  it  is  difficult  to  dide 
at  once  into  the  man  of  fashion,  of  science, 
or  of  vertUf  or  of  even  the  country  pohtician 
or  sportsman.  He  has  taken  a  lower  cast  of 
character,  and  his  every  word  and  deed  be- 
tray it.  The  differeacc  between  good  breed- 
ing and  high-breeding  has  been  cleverly  defined 
by  the  observation,  that  the  one  gracefully 
ranembers  the  rights  of  others;  the  latter 
graceiully  insists  on  its  own.  Low-breeding 
assumes  a  totally  distinct  character,  aud  is 
usually  shown  by  a  bare  and  unqualified  in- 
truding of  itself  upon  the  notice  of  others. 

The  upstart  has  no '  forbearance  on  this 
point;  and  it  is  a  trait  of  character  brought 
irom  the  lowest  grade  of  society.    The  well- 
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bred  man  may  be  oocasionaUy  an  egotist; 
but  in  the  low-bred  there  ia  a  restlessness 

when  aught  but  himself,  or  that  belonging 
to  ixim,  is  discussed,  that  ever  incapacitates  him 
for  tiiat  courteous  adoption  for  the  momcut 
of  the  feelings  and  interests  of  others.  As 
if  aware  of  this  thirst  for  notice  and  ap- 
proval, people  of  a  superior  class  lend  them- 
selves to  its  indulgence;  and,  by  instinctive 
compliance,  utter  littie  admiring  comments  on 
every  tiung  brought  to  their  attention,  which 
they  would  never  dream  of  retailing  among 
their  equals.  However,  this  is  returned  with 
interest;  and  the  underbred,  true  to  their 
own  thirst  for  praise,  utter  unceasing  enco- 
miums with  a  want  of  discrimination  that  is 
not  the  least  disagreeable  feature  of  their 
society. 

Eulogy  is  an  art  that  requires  either  the 
refinement  of  high-breediiig,  or  the  bonhoiii- 
mie  of  nature,  to  be  genial.    Mr.  D'Arc  had 
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neither.  Whatever  he  may  have  once  poft- 
wssed  of  the  latter,  the  last  fifteen  years  of 

hand  service, — that  of  studying  how  to  be  one 
with  people  above  him,  and  who  never  failed 
to  let  him  feel  that  there  was  a  distiuction, — 
had  much  effaced  and  waiped  the  smoothoess 
of  his  feelings  towards  his  neighbours.  This 
ms  made  perceptible  by  the  evident  oompla- 
eency  witih  which  he  listened  to  every  con* 
tretemps  which  befel  them.  A  lost  election 
— a  daughter's  marriage  broken  off — a  son 
plucked  at  the  university — and  all  such 
thlugs,  were  unguents  to  his  ruffled  equani- 
nimity.  Unhappily  this  disposition  to  look 
to  the  shadows  in  their  neighbour's  path, 
does  not  rest  solefy  with  the  parvmu. 

"Know  ye  that  manlviiid  praise  against  their  will. 
And  muc  as  much  detiadion  as  they  can* 
Know  je  that  faithless  fame,  her  whisper  hath, 
Aswdl  as  trumpet.'* 

There  were  many  in  the  circle  of  Mr,  D'Arc'b 
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aoqiuuntaace,  who  in  tbeir  turn  heard,  with 
that  gratided^  sagacity  which  hads  its  prophe- 
cies iuldlled^  that  of  late  he  had  not  been 
so  prompt  in  paying  his  tradespeople  as  here- 
tofore, and  people  nodded  and  looked  wise. 
His  wealth  was  the  only  point  which  distin- 
guished him ;  and  they  were  greedy  in  beUeving 
that  that  was  crumbling  away.  Still,  all  this 
offered  no  interruption  to  the  sickly  show 
of  amity  which  exists  among  the  majority  of 
country  people.  They  still  went  to  each 
'  other's  splendid  entertainments;  still  offerii^ 
lartlier  proof,  were  any  wanting,  tliat  the 
EuglLsU  visit  by  prescription ;  that  their 
baui^uets  arc  luore  to  astom^h,  than  to 
gratify  their  cofii;tt;e^ ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  or  humanizing 
eft^t  which  other  nations  lind  and  feel  in 
society. 

Dxiriug  ail  thi^  Busli- warfare  between  Mr. 
D  .'Vic  and  iiis  exalted  nciyiibouri),  none  of  the 
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fltniggles,  the  repulses,  the  sucoess,  or  the 
affeooes,  he  had  eDcoimtered,  had  been  known 
to  Lady  Leverton.  She  had  received  all  those 
who  bad  sought  their  acquaintaucey  witii  kiud- 
ness  aud  cordiality;  and  she  had  been  so  received 
in  her  turn.  She  aimed  at  uothing  more, 
neither  was  she  quali6ed  to  examine  whether  it 
was  to  the  unaffected  simpUcity  of  her  manner, 
or  to  her  link  with  nobility,  to  which  was  owing 
the  greater  populanty  she  secured,  than  did  her 
husband.  Her  own  wishes  would  have  led  her 
to  iiave  Uved  in  that  beautiful  park  and  luuu- 
sion,  uninterrupted  by  the  presence  of  visitors, 
who  were  always  a  restraint  on  h^  modest  and 
retiring  nature.  But  she  knew  that  Mr. 
D'Arc  sought  the  sod^  of  the  highborn  of 
their  neighbourhood;  and  she  therefore  took 
lier  part  in  the  duties  it  involved,  cheerfully  and 
calmly,  too  deferential  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  whicli  it 
entailed  on  both,,  or  to  express  other  wishes. 
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However,  her  share  of  this  work  of  society  was 
not  ouerous.  Mr.  D'Arc  took  upon  himself 
the  whole  perplexity  connected  with  their 
visiting  list,  and  e\  en  indited  all  notes  of  invita- 
tiuii  auJ  rt;plies,  forging  a  pretty  little  delicate 
hand  for  the  purpose.  To  make  the  delusion 
more  complete,  he  always  wrote  them  at  the 
exquisite  Uttle  writing-table  he  had  appropriated 
to  his  wife;  and  when  he  saw  the  scented 
billet  duly  sealed,  with  the  Visoountess'  coronet, 
under  wliich  wa^i  engraved  the  name  of  lone, 
he  felt  that  the  irreproachable  and  ladylike 
missive  roust  further  conduce  to  his  conse- 
quence. This  idea  of  reflected  ^lat  made  him 
watch  over  the  dress  and  jewellery  of  Lady 
Leverton. 

Her  exemption  from  the  contumacious 
habits  of  Englishwomen,  or  her  ignorance 
of  the  incoute^table  charter,  by  which  they  are 
supreme  in  their  own  dressing-rooms,  was 
shown  by  the  passiveness  with  which  she  re- 
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csTed  her  maid^s  aimouiioement  of  the  dress 
and  deooratioiis  which  Mr.  D^Arc  had  selected 
for  that  day's  representation.  Her  own  httle 
ponies  would  have  as  soon  thought  of  striking 
for  red  rosettes,  when  blue  were  prepared  for 
them,  would  lune  have  chosen  satin,  when 
vdvet  had  been  prescribed. 

Tliis  freedom  from  the  responsibihties  of  the 
toilet  involved  the  absence  of  its  pleasures ;  and 
a&  utter  indifference  to  stage  effect/'  either  in 
iierself,  or  in  others,  while  it  left  her  the  very 
model  of  high-bred  tranquilhty,  and  so  far  en- 
chanted her  husband,  divested  country  society 
of  ahnost  all  the  excitement  which  it  can  offer 
to  female  perceptions.  She  never  evinced 
this  distaste  to  visiting  to  Mr.  D'Arc,  whose 
pleasure,  she  knew,  was  in  such  things ;  still 
she  could  not  help  rejoicmg  when  a  lull  of 
dinner  parties  left  her  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  tiie 
happiness  of  hon^p.  A  home  which  contaiiicd 
a  ^iu — a  blessing  which  none  could  apprecialc 
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SO  highly  as  herself.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
healthy,  merry  httle  girl,  to  whom  she  bad 
given  birth  about  two  )eai's  after  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  D*Arc. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  VoQi  bien  let  ientiments  d*uQ  petit  esprit,  de 
Touloir  demeurer  toujoura  dana  la  bassesse,  Ne  me 
repliquez  pas  danuitage :  ma  fille  sera  marquise  en 
defut  de  tout  le  moude ;  et  si  vous  me  mettez  en  colore, 
je  1ft  ferai  dnchesse/* 

MOLIEEE. 

Th£  Italians  tell  us  to  see  Naples,  and  then 
die ;  inferruig  that  there  is  nothing  better  to  be 
seen.  Lady  Leverton,  under  the  same  excite- 
ment of  feeBng,  might  have  said :  ^*  Live  to  be 
ft  mother,  and  then  float  away  from  a  world  of 
which  thou  hast  tasted  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure.    Live  to  be  a  mother,  and  when  at 
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thy  child's  first  cry)  thine  heart  leaps  up  for 
joy,  bless  God  that  the  fruit  has  thus  crowned 
the  bud — the  blossom  of  thy  young  years — 
that  thou  hast  thus  fulfilled  the  sanctified  end 
of  thy  mysterious  creation/'  Lady  Leverton 
did  not  say  this,  but  her  whole  being  gave 
evidence  that  she  fdt  it. 

There  may  be  cases  where  the  absence  of 
otispring  is  the  highest  blessing ;  there  may  be 
cases  where  the  birth  of  a  child  is  the  greatest 
curse ;  but  these  must  be  instances  where  some 
law  of  nature^  or  of  society^  has  been  infringed. 
Where  the  current  of  existence  runs  on  in  an 
undistorted  and  virtuous  channel,  the  mother's 
joy  in  her  infant  must  be  the  most  acute  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible;  and 
the  mother  of  to-day,  and  the  mother  of  Eden, 
share  the  same  reasonable  and  holy  happiness, 
wiucii,  though  based  on  the  strongest  of  ani- 
mal instincts,  they  know  is  "  gotten  frum  the 
Laid." 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  the  felicitous 
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event  which  thus  crowned  the  hopes  of  lone. 
Her  confinemeat  had  taken  place  during  the 
absmce  of  her  husband,  who  was  atteodrng  a 
oontested  election  in  the  oounty  town,  where  he 
was  doing  his  utmost  for  the  return  of  an  uoi- 
popular  but  titled  candidate.  During  the  first 
huurs  of  the  uiiatil's  existence,  life  seemed  to 
hang  by  such  a  fragile  thread,  that  the  nurse 
urged  the  necessity  of  immediate  baptism. 
Lady  Leverton  was  referred  to  for  the  name. 
There  was  but  one  presented  itself  to  her  ux 
tiiubc  moments  of  hoi)  and  grutci'ul  happiness,  ^ 
aiid  she  whispered  the  sacrtd  name  of  "  Mary." 
An  express  had  brought  Mr.  D'Arc  to  the  side 
of  his  beloved  wife,  full  of  joy  at  the  intelligence 
it  conveyed ;  but  she  saw  a  doud  pass  over  his 
brow  when  the  events  of  the  baptism  were 
related  to  him. 

He  would  have  ambitioned  some  high-sound- 
ing name  for  the  little  nursling ;  something  to 
show  at  once  his  taste,  and  refer  to  the  battle 
helds  hrom  which  he  had  actually  deluded  him- 
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sdf  into  beUeving  the  name  of  D'Arc  was 
derived.   Even  Jebannei  or  Joan,  would  have 

been  better — but  there  it  lay,  nothing  but  a 
Mary.  His  old  maiden  aunt  rose  to  his  mind. 
Miss  Polly  Dark.  She,  too,  was  a  Mary — no 
wonder  that  he  frowned.  But  joy  in  his  wife's 
safety,  and  the  first  feeUi^  of  fittherhood,  soon 
smoothed  his  brow,  and  lone  never  again  saW 
'  him  look  crossly  at  aught  concerxung  their  be- 
loved girl 

Doctors  and  nurses  always  offer  suiiic  apolo- 
getic sentences  when  a  female  dares  present 
.  herself  as  the  first-bom,  where  a  large  property 
and  estate  seem  to  demand  a  son  and  heir ;  and 
there  are  coiisoiotary  words  uttered  which  would 
be  certainly  huiuiliatiug,  were  the  thing  of  the 
despised  sex  able  to  hear  them.  At  sudi  times 
some  remarks  of  barbarism  seem  to  linger  m 
people's  minds;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Jew's  thanksgiving  prayer,  that  he  is  not  bom 
a  woman, — of  Aristotle's  proclamation,  that  a 
woman  is  a  sort  of  monster  man;  and  we 
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are  rather  led  to  thiak  that  those  born  of  the 
wrong  sex  may  consider  it  lucky  that  the  tide  of 
opinion  is  not  quite  of  sufficient  force  to  consign 
them  to  the  nearest  riy^,  as  their  Hindoo  fellow 
females  are  deposited  in  the  Ganges.  However, 
in  after  years,  Mr.  D'Arc  made  ample  conspen- 
.sution  for  the  sUghtly  discourteous  and  depre- 
dating reception  given  to  his  in&nt  daughter,  by 
the  most  imqualified  adulation* 

Tlie  prophetical  assurance  of  the  nurse  and 
doctor,  among  other  consolotary  and  stereotyped 
phrases,  repeated  more  in  answer  to  disappointed 
looks  than  to  words — tliat  the  next  would 
doubtless  be  a  son, — was  of  none  effect ;  and 
shared  the  usual  fate  of  all  soothsayings,  based 
rather  on  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  subject, 
than  tlie  prescience  of  the  prophet.  No  otlier 
diOd  arose  up  to  disturb  the  imdivided  jule  of 
little  Mary  D'Arc.  The  mother,  true  as  all 
created  things  should  be  to  the  one  creator, 
never  formed  a  dissentient  wish  in  matters  so 
decidedly  beyond  the  scope  of  earthly  inter- 
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ference,  as  the  existence  of  living  souk.  The 
father  without  such  holy  incitements  to  philo- 
sophy, and  reasoning  in  the  one  tone  to  which 
all  his  thoughts  and  actions  were  attuned,  saw 
m  the  beautihil  little  girl  who  flitted  over  the 
lawos  of  his  domains  in  pursuit  of  butterflies,  a 
far  better  means  of  liis  aggrandizement  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  sons  and  heirs  could  promise. 

To  look  for  the  brilliant  things  to  be  achieved 
for  us  by  our  diildren,  is  rather  like  little 
Mary's  ciiase  alter  the  butterfly,  which,  when 
caught,  turned  out  a  dismembered  thing,  des- 
litute  even  of  the  bright  colours  that  excited  the 
pursuit ;  but  Mr.  I^Arc  did  not  so  consider  it, 
and  went  on  castle>building  most  prodigiously. 

In  the  heat  of  this  aerial  masonry,  he  had 
married  his  daughter  to  one  of  the  Ave  royal 
Dukes,  who  at  that  time  paraded  their  ennui  and 
theu-  bachelorhood  about  the  worid  ;  for  which 
hymeneal  a  special  suspension  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  might  be  easily  obtained,  it  was 
then  thought,  by  those  whose  wealth  would  be 
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a  set-off  against  their  £Eulure  ia  royal  blood. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  another  bull's  eye 
for  the  arrows  of  peerless  young'  ladies  of  that 
age»  in  spite  of  the  cavendo  whidi  his  name 
might  whisper  to  discourage  them;  Dorset, 
Manchester,  Lorn,  were  also  on  the  list;  in 
short  aU  the  available  stars  of  the  peerage  were 
by  turns  considered,  until  the  old  ditty  in  Blue- 
beard, "  It's  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in- 
law  to  a  very  magnificent  three^tailed  Pacha,*' 
was  echoed  by  his  heart,  though  with  some 
Httlp  variation  in  the  wording. 

Beauty  and  aocomplishments,  considered  the 
usual  cabala  for  working  out  the  union  of  the 
daughters  of  Cotiimoners  to  the  sons  of  Peers^ 
were  anxiously  cultivated  by  Mr.  D'Arc  in  the 
person  of  bis  child.  He  had  long  known  that 
tba^  was  another  concomitant  in  the  elevation 
of  a  girl  to  a  rank  above  her,  bci>ides  the  mere 
seeing  she  was  fair;  and  he  hoped  by  a  timely 
retrenchment,  that  Mary  should  enter  life  as  a 
oominal  heiress  at  least. 
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This  was  a  sterner  resource  than  quite  suited 
the  habits  of  profusion  which  had  lately  pre- 
vailed, but  it  should  be  resorted  to.  As  for 
beauty,  it  seemed  like  fairy  gifts  to  come  to  the 
call ;  accomplishments,  too,  appeared  scarcely  to 
wait  the  bidding ;  and  there  was  indeed  a  hir 
promise  of  a  hanrest  of  attractions. 

It  was  a  happy  episode  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Lever  ton  D'Arc  thus  to  watch  the  development 
of  so  bright  a  blossom.  It  had  something  of 
the  quiet  pleasure  with  which  pinmes  and 
grape-vines  are  observed;  and  something  of 
the  excitemmit  of  training  a  promising  aspinuit 
for  the  Derby.  It  was  like  the  possession  of 
some  master-piece  of  art,  of  which  the  daily 
observance  gave  unalloyed  delight,  while  the 
expected  sale  was  to  ensure  an  influx  of  wealth ; 
in  short,  it  was  present  pleasure  which  must 
yield  reversionary  profit,  and  that  was  a  bi- 
formation  which  pleasure  rarely  takes. 

Lady  Leverton  shared  m  all  this.  She  knew 
the  great  expectations  formed  by  Mr,  D'Arc  for 
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his  child,  and  shared  in  his  excrtioDS  to  promote 
the  deured  end.  But  there  she  unwittingly  dif- 
ftred.  She  looked  for  the  happiness  alone,  of 
her  cherished  Maiy;  and  she  ms  told,  and 
she  beheved,  that  it  was  to  be  found  with  rank 
and  distiaction.  He  found  a  joy  in  the  littfe 
girl,  and  the  promise  she  even  now  gave  of 
ultimate  perfection;  but  as  i^garded  her  eleva* 
tkm,  it  was  his  own  advancement  which  made 
that  to  be  desired.  Even  now  he  speculated 
with  gladness  on  the  various  gallantries  of 
the  royal  Dukes,  as  affording  proofs  of  submis- 
sion to  feminine  sway,  and  defiance  of  public 
opinion ;  two  things  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  plans  he  had  conceived.  It  was  a  strange 
and  deluding  ambition  which  thus  took  posses- 
sion of  him,  but  so  it  was.  His  life's  labour 
had  now  two  channels  hi  which  his  energies 
were  spent  The  one,  the  old  task,  that  of 
taking  his  stand  as  a  country  gentleman ;  the 
other  and  later  one,  to  gain  by  this  distinction 
fresh  links  to  a  c%ue,  which  though  not  quite 
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80  irreproachable  as  that  to  which  his  perse* 

^'erancc  had  procured  him  admission^  was  infi- 
nitely more  piquant. 

A  diange  came  over  all  this.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  fought  and  won;  and  the  coo* 
tinent  opened  its  arms  to  the  pent-up  islanders. 
Crowds  of  dvflians  jostled  fbe  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  its  theatrical  quarterSy  and  English* 
men  first  awoke  to  the  delights  of  a  paradise 
of  musical  snuff-boxes  and  ponche  a  la  ro^ 

Whoever  it  was  who  first  proclaimed  that  a 
Peru  of  pleasure  was  to  be  found  in  the  mas- 
tered capital,  does  not  appear ;  but  in  as  short 
a  time  was  raised,  as  great  a  multitude  of 
followers,  as  ever  was  gathered  for  the  Crusades ; 
and  that  tide  at  onne  set  in,  which  untQ  the 
affairs  of  '48,  has  carried  such  vast  cunrents 
of  men  and  monies  to  the  fair  city  of  Paris. 
It  then  received  a  check.  Men  b^an  to  talk 
of  Jraiemit^.  lAberUt  ^gaUi^^  could  have 
been  borne.     But  fratemiiel     It  was  too 
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open  an  evidence  of  evQ  intentions.  Brother- 
hood, to  run  through  the  history  of  the  world 
fiom  Cain  and  Abel>  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Jacob 
and  EsaUy  down  to  Romulus  and  Remus — and 
80  on  to  those  fractious  young  gentlemen,  the 
Conqiieror^s  sons,  or  even  in  later  days  to  the 
GSouoestershire  brothers,  has  ever  been  the 
signal  and    syiiibul  of  uncivil  coiitkict.  It 
fi^htened  the  English  from  Paris.  Who 
ooold  oontemplate  fratemiii  with  a  hero  in 
a  blouse,  fresh  from  the  barricades,  without  a 
shudder?    However,  in  1816,  there  were  no 
such  bugbears  to  afiright  well-meaning  tourists. 
The  Citizen  Buonaparte  had  arranged  every* 
thing  most  satLsfactorily.    Liberty  and  equality 
ksd  been  banished,  to  give  place  to  some  pretty 
stage  effects  of  imperial  dominion;  and  the 
people  who  revolutionised  and  became  unruly 
under  the  slight  snafBe-bridle  of  a  mOd  mo- 
narcfay,  never  dreamt  of  anything  so  ugly  under 
the  whip  and  spur  of  a  despot. 
All  liad  been  smoothed  down — all,  like  the 
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meublement  of  their  apartmentSi  was  polished 
mahogany  and  ormolu  ^  and  now  nothiDg  e?eii 
remained  of  the  terrible  Emperor,  but  the  eagle 
in  all  sorts  of  antics  on  thenr  penduhs. 

Among  the  earliest  of  those  who  hastened 
in  crowds  to  the  so  lately  beleaguered  city,  like 
venturous  boys  who  rush  to  the  lake  on  the 
first  intimation  that  the  ice  will  bear^  was  Mr. 
Leverton  D'Arc*s  family.  Attracted  by  the 
rumour  of  the  economical  late  at  which  all  the 
luxuries  and  gentilesse  of  life  were  to  be  ob- 
tained, he  at  once  hailed  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  for  a  time  all  the  expenditure  necessary 
to  the  keeping  up  the  rich  county  gentleman* 
and  which  mihtated  so  exceedingly  against  the 
dowry  to  be  saved  from  his  income  for  the 
future  Duchess,  a^  he  loved  to  think  the  sweet 
little  Mary  one  day  would  be. 

Housemaids  and  footmen  were  now  seat  to 
the  right  about  Butlers  and  under  buders^ 
were  looking  out  for  small  road-side  inns ;  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  large  househ(dd  of  the 
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Steward's  sod,  but  the  gardener  and  his  wife, 
who  were  left  in  charge  of  the  maosioa.  To 
the  French  cook's  representation,  that  it  would 
be  wise  in  Monsieur  to  take  him  to  Paris,  where, 
doubtless,  Monsiear  would  stiU  receive/'  he 
gladly  returned  a  6at  denial;  feeling  a  spiteftd 
pleasure  in  thwarting  one,  who  during  the  year 
be  had  been  in  his  service,  had  never  con- 
descended to  prq^are  any  dinners,  except  those 
to  which  guests  liad  been  invited,  leaving  the 
kitchen  maids  to  do  all  the  cookery  for  ordinary 
oocaaiona ;  the  leisure  this  had  left  him,  bdng 
employed  in  reading  the  few  French  novels  the 
circulating  library  afforded,  through  which  his 
progress  might  be  traced  by  the  ashes  of  his 
cigar. 

In  other  circumstances,  this  dismemberment 
of  all  the  aids  and  appliances  of  squirehood 
would  have  been  a  measure  in  itself  humiliating, 
but  that  his  neighbour  the  Earl  of  Deerdade, 
and  some  others,  had  just  done  the  same ;  and 
when  Mr.  D'Arc  found  himself  in  the  comer  of 
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a  comtbrtable  travelliDg  carriage,  gallopmg  with 
all  the  baste  and  clatter  of  Freoch  poi»t-horses 
duvvQ  the  Rue  de  la  Faix  one  fine  summer 
evening,  he  felt  himself  the  rcjd  Milor  Anglaisy 
as  whicti  he  was  hailed  at  the  Hotel  Mirabeau, 
where  a  premier  had  been  secured  for  Im 
occupation.  The  encountering  the  Duke  of 
WeUington's  carriage  in  the  porte-cochere,  who^ 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  was  a  daily 
visitor  at  the  hotel,  still  further  enliauced  the 
^clat  whidi  seemed  spread  uu  all  around ;  and 
Mr.  D'Arc  threw  himself  on  the  Utrecht 
velvet  sofa  in  a  sofon,  where  all  was  marUe, 
china  vases  and  their  crystal  covers,  huge 
mirrors,  pendulee,  and  a  slippery  floor,  with 
feelings  ol  pleasurable  excitement,  shared  by  the 
Viscountess  and  her  daughter. 

That  same  summer  sun  shone  on  strange- 
sights  and  strange  people, — even  to  look  no 
farther  than  to  the  Calmuck  who  loitered 
through  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  or  to  that 
unique  creature,  an  l^Anglish  soldier,  dressing  ius 
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ration  of  beel,  under  fantastic  and  fading 
bowen>»  torn  from  tlie  trees  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  There  was  euuugh  to  make  one 
doubt  the  mdiMliiy  of  one's  eye-aght.  AU 
castes,  all  characters^  all  countries,  had  each 
their  representatives:  and  Paris  seemed  one 
monster  masquerade.  Even  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  forget  that  all  these  strangers  came 
as  conquerors.  The  conquerors  too  forgot  their 
rdle  ;  and,  if  occasionally  dark  looks  were 
exclianged  by  the  Failsians  and  their  armed 
Tisit(H^  it  was  probably  owing  more  to  some 
personal  incivility  than  a  national  feeling. 

Mr.  Leverton  D'Arc  moved  among  all  these 
anomalies  of  an  anomalous  time,  with  interest 
aod  satisfaction.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  he 
lived  aud  consorted  with  great  men ;  and  yet 
the  hebdomadal  account,  to  which  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  acquit  regularly 
afoed,  was  scarcely  more  in  amount  than  that 
of  the  hecatombs  of  meat,  consumed  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  Monsieur  Galette,  and  the 
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deDizens  of  the  Bervant's  halL  It  was  a  pleasure 
too  to  find  that  the  French  "  picked  up"  at  Sal- 
Tidor  House  Academy,  was  reaDy  of  service ; 
aiid  no  one  was  sufficiently  uncivil  to  teQ  him 
that  it  was  of  the  worst  kind  that  could  be 
**  picked  up." 

Therewere  other  solieisms, which  people  passed 
over  as  quietly.  The  one,  his  teUing  an  old 
officer,  who  stood  by  him,  while  witnessing  the 
substitution  of  the  fleur-de-lis  for  the  golden 
bee  in  the  throne-room  at  the  Tuileries,— «nd 
who  asked  what  they  had  been  supposed  to 
represent,  that  it  was  B  for  Buonaparte.  The 
other,  at  a  breakfast  at  SirHussey  Vivian's^ 
when  the  servant  asked  him  if  he  wished  fak 
eggs  a  la  coque^  his  tdling  him  he  preterred 
ti^m  i  la  pauk.  Still  his  Tooting  French 
served  him  in  good  stead,  and  was  of  sufficient 
force  to  furnish  the  material  of  a  bon  mot^ 
which  drew  upon  him  as  much  attention,  as  did 
a  hundred  fights  upon  the  brave  commander- 
in-chief. 
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Mr.  lyArc  was  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuife- 
Yies  with  Lady  Levesrton  and  their  child,  then 
about  fourteen.  The  latter  was  playing  with  a 
little  barbet  her  father  had  just  given  her,  who, 
in  a.  contumacious  mood,  set  off  with  all  his 
speed  towards  the  grille^  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Roe  Castiglione.  Mary  followed  him  quickly, 
and  diey  had  b^an  their  race  before  Mr.  D'Arc 
disfsorared  they  had  quitted  his  side;  and  he 
only  overtook  her  just  as  two  gentlemen  had 
caught  her  in  their  arms,  and  drawn  her  from 
the  great  danger  which  she  had  run,  of  being 
driven  over  by  a  carriage  jiist  then  passing,  but 
which,  in  her  anxiety  to  overtake  her  dog,  she 
had  not  perceived. 

Mr.  D' Arc  was  all  gratitude  to  the  gendemen 
who  had  thus  interposed,  and  who  both  seemed 
U)  rejoice  that  they  had  been  the  means  of 
protection  to  the  youug  girl,  who  stood  blush- 
ing and  panting  with  the  httle  runaway  in 
her  arms,  which  a  soldier  bad  just  recovered 
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for  her.  After  a  few  words  oa  the  danger  his 
child  had  encountered,  from  thus  heedlessly 
running  into  the  street  in  the  heat  of  her 
pursuiti  D'Arc  politely  asked  the  elder  of  llie 
gentlemea  if  he  might  know  (be  name  of  her 
preserver. 

"  Moi,  je  suis  le  Roi  de  Prusse,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  Englishman  smiled  at  the  whim  of  a 
man  wkliuut  the  least  suite,  thus  adopting  so 
sounding  an  appUcation ;  and  bowing,  he  turned 
to  the  other,  with  the  interrogatory : 
Et  vous,  Monsieur 

'^L'Empereur  Alexandre  des  Russes,"  was 
quietly  answered,  while  his  own  question  was 
coiuteously  repeated  to  himself:  "Et  vous, 
Monsieur  ?" 

IVArc  paused  a  moment,  almost  annoyed 
at  what  he  conoeived  such  gratuitous  quizzbg, 
from  men  evidently  in  the  upper  classes  of 
sodety  ;  but  they  bad  been  kind  to  his  child. 
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tfaflrefoie  fbrbearing  to  make  any  angry  reply, 
he  smiled  ironically,  saying : 

''Ma  foi,  Me^ieur%  k  peine  vous  m'avez 
iaisse  uiit  coui  onne  ;  mais — mais, — moi  je  buis 
k  grand  Mogul,"  and  with  affected  mqesty  he 
strutted  away  from  them. 

The  gentlemen  laughed  aloud,  but  good 
temperedly,  as  th^  also  proceeded  on  their  way. 
At  the  opera  that  night,  to  Mr.  D'Arc's  sur- 
prise, in  the  Emperor  of  Russia  who  was 
puiiited  out  to  hira,  he  recognised  the  man 
who  had  thus  designated  himself ;  and  which 
vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  companion.  The 
Emperor  also  discovered  him,  and  sent  au  aide- 
de-camp  to  request  the  attendance  of  the  Great 
Mogul  m  his  box.  He  enquired  kindly  for  his 
beautilul  and  frightened  child ;  and  dibcovermg 
liiiit  he  was  neighbour  to  some  noblemen  witii 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  entered  into  hvely 
conversation  with  him,  laughing  again  at  his 
caiauibourg,  which  he  repeated  witii  much 
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humour  to  the  party  in  the  box.  D'Arc's  8tar 
of  aggrandisement  was  oertainly  at  this  period 
in  the  ascendant. 

A  few  days  after  this,  one  of  the  female 
attendants  at  the  hotel  came  to  announce  to  the 
sight-seeking  Mary,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  thai  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
whose  suite  ot  rooms  were  contiguous  to  their 
own;  and  that  if  she  placed  herself  on  the 
staircase,  she  would  see  him  as  he  left  the 
hotel  Mary  rushed  eagerly  furvviird  ;  her 
Twdfth-night  oharacters  rather  lendmg  the  idea 
that  she  should  see  a  majestic  figure  in  robes 
and  a  crown,  instead  of  the  kind  handsome  man 
in  a  blue  izock  coat,  who  had  so  chivakously 
drawn  her  from  breath  the  horse's  feet.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  was  on  the  staircase,  and  though 
he  Wti6  now  habited  in  u  green  uniform,  she  saw 
at  once  it  was  tiie  Emperor.  He  recognized 
her  mth  a  benevdent  smile;  and  the  ope&- 
hearted  little  thing,  with  the  freedom  which  a 
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life  of  adulation  and  indulgence  impartSi  pboed 
both  her  hands  in  those  of  the  Emperor,  who 
stooped  to  impress  a  kiss  on  her  young 

check. 

At  that  period  when  regality  meiged  into 
drivalry,  and  kings  and  potentates  seemed  better 
pleased  to  be  recognised  as  conquering  soldiers, 
it^seemed  by  no  means  dissonant  with  the  timea^ 
that  the  Imperial  Alexander  should  concede  to 
the  affectiuuute  and  naive  petition  of  the  at- 
tractive child,  who  still  litid  his  hancLs  and 
kissed  them,  to  come  and  see  her  mamma. 
The  impulse  was  not  to  be  resisted;  and  as 
if  all  had  been  previously  arranged,  in  the  next 
minute  Mary  was  leading  the  Emperor  by  the 
haod  into  the  salon  of  her  mother ;  the  two 
aid-de-camps  in  attendance  remuimiig  in  the 
ante-chamber.  It  was  a  considerable  surprise 
to  the  Emperor  after  a  few  miuutes  conversa- 
tioDy  which,  as  usual  on  the  part  of  royalty, 
consisted  in  asking  questions,  to  find  in  the 
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beautafiil  wife  of  ttie  witty  Mr.  D*Arc,  the 
widow  of  that  amusing  Leverton,  who  in  his 
early  youth  he  remembered  as  the  favourite  of 
the  Russian  court ;  but  her  ftU-ther  introduction 
of  herself  as  an  ex-subject  of  his  Imperial  Ma* 
jesty,  appeared  to  excite  the  most  intense  interest. 

Whether  this  was  ovviug  to  the  graceful 
homage  tendered  with  dmplicity,  to  him  whom 
old  Cossack  notions  made  her  regard  as  the 
father  of  his  people,  and  with  the  same  reve- 
rence as  a  Hindoo  would  bend  betbrc  an  incar- 
nation of  Brahma;  or  whether  the  Emperor 
really  wished  to  collect  some  facts  relative  to 
that  interesting  people  the  Tchemoinoski,  and 
their  hereditary  foemen,  the  Circassians^  did  not 
appear;  but  certain  it  is^  that  this  was  not  the 
last  visit  made  to  the  beautiful  Viscountess. 

A  dissipated  and  witty  Frenchman,  on  hearing 
her  eulogized  by  the  £mperor,  as  a  pearl  of 
virtuous  simphcity,  opined  that  his  Majesty 
would  have  been  as  well  pleased  to  have  found 
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her  une  perle  tnoins  ^'prideuse;'  be  that  as  it 
may,  uot  a  whisper  weut  forth  agaiast  her,  and 
yet  there  was  no  relaxing  of  the  attentions  of 
the  Emperor. 

At  the  great  review  of  the  allied  armiesi 
Lscfy  Leverton  occupied  a  comer  of  the  car- 
riage of  the  Archduchess ;  and  when  the  whole 
Cossack  force  passed  slowly  before  the  carriage, 
which  they  saluted,  she  was  made  to  under- 
2>tand  it  was  a  little  homage  U>  herself,  directed 
by  the  Emperor.  It  wiLa  a  strange  moment  in 
her  Ufe;  and  as  her  eye  rested  on  the  weQ- 
remembered  costume  and  character  of  one 
Cossack  battalion,  memory  as  by  one  mighty 
wrench  took  her  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Kuban,  and  in  imagination  she  was  with  her 
own  adiaaced  husband,  and  his  sister-in-law,  as 
brfore  the  period  of  her  Circassian  captivity. 
A  little  hand  placed  within  her  own,  called  h^ 
from  that  bygone  home,  in  which  her  thoughts 
weane  wandering* 
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Mary  had  seen  the  large  tear-drop  gathering 
in  her  mother's  eyes,  and  wondered  at  her 
emotion.  The  vision  was  dispelled;  and  the 
desolate  Greek  girl  woke  up  to  find  herself  the 
distinguished  and  respected  favouiite  of  an  illus- 
trious monarch  and  his  family,  the  wife  of  a 
wealthy  Englishman,  the  mother, — and  it  was 
the  happiest  realization,— of  a  beautiful  affec- 
tionate child.  Such  revolutions  in  one  lite  are 
not  unconunon.  They  seem  like  cahots  per- 
mitted to  the  wheel  of  fortune,  a  little  to  arouse 
that  divinity  fioin  the  usual  monotony  of  her 

movements.  Some  of  these  same  jdts  are  for 
weal,  some  for  woe.  The  one  that  now  plaoed 
lone  in  the  Imperial  carriage,  she  by  no  means 

attributed  to  anything  so  mythological.  She 
knew  nothing  of  the  goddess,  or  her  conven- 
tional attributes.  A  Uttlc  gold  cross  in  her 
bosom,  bade  her  by  mute  eloquence  look  to  all 
that  befel  her  as  the  works  of  a  hand,  whose 
ways  were  past  finding  out.    This  knowledge 
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made  her  practLse  tliat  Christian  difficulty,  to 
be 

ThanUbl  finr  dl  Ood  takes  awaj^ 

Humbled  by  ail  he  givea." 

The  old  French  poet,  Pibiac,  inculcates  a 
similar  idea  when  he  telb  us : 

"  Aime  I'^tat  tei  qae  tn  le  rds  estre. 

S*il  eat  royal,  aime  la  rojautd ; 

8*0  est  de  pen,  on  bien  oommmiaiit^ 

Aime-le  auasi,  car  Dieu  t'y  a  fait  naitre." 

Lady  Leverton  knew  not  these  poesies ;  but 
her  whole  life  with  its  contentment  and  mode- 

* 

ration  was  an  illustration  of  them. 

Mr.  D '.Vrc,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  all 
bis  life  fighting  against  his  eonmunaut^;  and 
in  his  wish  to  bebng  to  a  more  exalted 
state,  he  had  cast  firom  him  all  the  peaceful- 
ness  and  ccmifort  of  that  in  which  he  had 
been  born.  It  is  a  condition  shared  by  many, 
md  adopted  by  them  with  eyes  open  to  all 
its  pains  and  penalties.     There  is  a  clever 
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maxim,  written  by  a  dever  man,  and  which 
has,  doubtless,  misled  many,  who  think  that 
rul^  of  life  can  be  taught  by  a  witty  axiom. 

Colton  says :  In  all  societies  it  is  advisable 
to  associate,  if  possible,  with  the  highest ;  not 
that  the  highest  are  always  the  best,  but  be- 
cause, if  disgusted  there,  we  can  at  any  time 
descend ;  but  if  we  begin  with  the  lowest^  to 
ascend  is  impossible.  In  the  grand  theatre  of 
human  life,  a  box  ticket  takes  us  through .  the 
houise." 

Tliis  is  all  self-evident  as  far  as  it  goes; 
but  the  truth  is  suppressed,  that  it  is  possible 
to  pay  too  much  for  this  same  box  tickrt; 
and  this  is  surely  the  case  where  aught  of  in- 
dependence or  pei^nal  digmty  is  sacrihced. 
Could  we  in  our  malice  devise  a  worse  fate 
for  any  object  of  our  ill  will,  than  that  they 
should,  unsouglit,  unchosen,  be  with  those  to 
whom  their  very  subsenrienc^  is  a  plea  for 
neglect  and  coldness?  It  is  true,  that  by 
caprice  the  high-bom  will  at  times  choose  the 
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lowly  for  their  companions ;  as,  by  the  same 
6ddeDeB8  of  taste^  maidens  gather  wfld  flowers 
to  their  bosom;  but  it  is  the  exotic, — the 
finest  garden  blossoms, — which  are  alone  placed 
in  costly  vases  for  decoration.  Did  a  cowslip 
or  wild  anemone  ever  get  beyond  a  wine-glass 
in  a  study  or  boudoir?  This  low  uuibition 
■ — this  fever  for  association  with  superiors — 
this  desire  for  getting  up  in  the  world,''  as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  even  in  fruition  fails  to 
gratify.  The  parvenu  who  succeeds  in  getting 
into  a  circle  which  has  hitherto  held  hmi 
dooi  finds  in  its  very  accessibility  to  him- 
self,  a  proof  tliat  it  is  not  so  exclusive  as  to 
bring  hanuui*  to  him  by  its  suffrage.  He 
aims  at  a  higher  flight,  and  then  again  com- 
menoes  all  the  wearisome  manoeuvring  and 
{doming  of  the  would-be  eagle. 

If  a  higher  state  must  be  sought  for,  let  it 
rather  be  the  ambition  of  the  aspirant  to  ob- 
tain it  by  some  personal  weight  or  excellence, 
not  by  policy  or  seivility.     A  vciy  cuisoiy 
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inspection  of  the  Court  Guide  will  bring  to 
our  notioe  the  names  of  men  of  low  birtti, 
who  have  tskm  their  station  with  the  highest 
in  the  land;  but  a  more  minute  investigation 
will  show  that  their  position,  if  it  has  any 
thing  of  stability,  has  neither  been  gained  by 
servile  acts  nor  parasitical  subserviency ;  nor, 
which  is  a  still  more  common  measure  with 
the  base  fniiKanaire,  by  that  profusion  of  ex- 
penditure which  is  spread  like  honey  to  attract 
the  flies  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  disjointed,  dissonant  and  heterogeneous 
sUtc  of  Parisian  society  in  the  winters  of 
1815  and  1816  may  be  a  little  understood, 
by  the  6ct,  that  the  scm  of  old  Jedediah  Dark, 
titud  usurious  and  litde  scrupulous  stewaid,— 
a  mushroom  grown  in  the  very  mire  of  peou« 
lation, — was  in  the  very  highest  cirde,  and 
numbered  among  those  who  took  the  lead  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  very  agreeable 
task  of  marking  time  by  every  species  of  plea- 
sure and  prodigality.     It  is  true  that  same 
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code  eodofied  within  its  mystic  round,  a 
strange  compound.  Royalists  of  the  first 
houses,  brought  by  long  obscurity  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  taking  things  as  they  found  them ; 
BuonapartistSy  afraid  to  withdraw,  lest  sym- 
psthy  with  tiic  St.  Helena  exile  should  be 
attributed  to  them ;  diplomatists  of  all  nations ; 
the  best  blood  of  England;  and  it  may  be 
said,  en  passant,  the  lowest  and  least  moral ; 
these  were  the  component  parts  of  thq  one 
great  whde,  which,  discrepant  in  all  other 
things,  united  in  the  sole  and  exclusive  pur- 
sua  of  the  wildest,  and  yet  most  exquisite 
mrelry.  And  Mr.  Leverton  D'Arc,  by  some 
iitrange  enchantment,  formed  the  very  queen 
bee  of  the  swarm  of  his  countrymen,  who 
determined  to  see  nothing  in  him  but  his 
iMgnificpince  and  hospitality. 

Dwelling  in  a  magnificat  hotel  in  the 
Ckamsee-d' Auliuj  the  ci-deuant  doinicile  of 
one  of  Napoleon's  most  superb  and  sybaritiBh 
geiMfHls^  the  Vicomte  D'Arc, — as  the  Frenoh 
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persisted  ia  calling  him,  not  generally  under- 
standing that  a  wife's  rank  could  be  diiierent 
to  her  husband's — could  hardly  realize  the  no- 
tion  of  bis  own  identity.  People  who  had 
craned  him  in  England,  now  brought  to  his 
porter's  lodge  the  most  impressive  letters  of 
introduction;  while  the  least  courteous  of  bis 
proud  Sussex  neighbours,  seemed  all  bent  in 
recalling  to  him  proofs  of  the  great  intimacy 
which  hud  existed  between  them.  D'Arc 
aflEected  cognizance  of  circumstances,  which  be 
knew  were  purely  ideal;  but  in  the  iuUness 
of  his  satisfiM^tion  at  thus  finding  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  courted,  he  was  in  too  much 
good  humour  with  the  world  to  do  more, 
in  his  assuniptlua  of  the  great  man,  than 
patronize. 

The  resolutions  of  economy  which  Arc  bad 
formed  on  the  birth  of  bis  lovely  diild,  were 
now  entirdy  forgotten.  Even  the  distant  hope 
of  one  day  seeing  a  coronet  on  her  brow,  was 
an  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
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hmr.  A  spirit  of  pfofiision  possessed  hinii  that 
kngfaed  at  the  projected  and  peer-attradang 

dowry.  He  had  learnt  also  to  play  deeply, 
sad,  as  time  passed  on,  suffered  great  losses ; 
flothat  he  began  to  regret  the  large  sums  he  had 
qmt  in  coidf  exclusive  England.  He  com- 
menced energetic  plans  for  raising  fresh  sup- 
|ifies. 

The  Moat  House  estate  was  entirely  parted 
with;  but  there  were  moments,  when,  by  his 
money-scrivener's  kiiuwledge,  Ik  was  enabled 
to  see  in  an  the  unanswerable  language  of 
pounds^  shillings,  and  penoe,  that  his  means 
were  fast  finding  a  limit.  The  gaming-table, 
whicfa  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  fashionable 
psstime,  became  a  speculation,  but  of  that  un- 
satisfactory kind,  where  money,  like  the  sand  of 
an  hour-glass,  laa  ia,  uiJy  to  be  turned  to  run 
out. 

Lady  Leverton  during  all  this  was  calmly 

quiescent.  She  performed  her  share  of  the 
duties  pointed  out  to  her,  as  she  had  done  in 
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England,  because  they  were  duties  and  dictated 
by  a  husband  whom  she  loved.  But  she  gladly 
found,  that,  in  the  Parisian  circle  in  which  they 
now  moved,  a  wile  was  the  least  prominent 
part  of  the  appanage  of  a  mau  of  fashion,  when 
the  husband  was  inclined  to  forget  it  BCr. 
IXAjc  did  forget  it; — ^not  in  a  manner  to  raise 
one  feeling  of  jealousy  or  indignation  in  the 
bosom  of  his  wife;  but  she  became — what  all 
women  do  to  men  engaged  in  any  absorbing  or 
exciting  pursuit,  and  whicli  does  not  stand  the 
test  of  public  opinion — an  unconcerned,  and, 
therefore,  a  disregarded  object. 

This  taUied  with  early  impressions,  and  the 
separate  existence  led  by  the  sexes  in  the  £ast ; 
therefore,  regarding  the  leisure  it  gave  her  rather 
as  a  boon  than  as  a  grieyance,  lone  found,  with 
thankftdness,  that  there  was  httle  to  interrupt 
the  time  she  so  heartily  devoted  to  her  child. 
This  was  the  second  time  her  non-interfering 
spirit  led  to  evil  She  iU^fulfiUed  the  "  look-out," 
the    preventive  check,"  which  an  English  wife 
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may  eoad  fiir  an  Englkh  husband.    But  ahe 

mm  Uamcdess.  True  to  the  impulfie  hnJt  by 
first  and  youthful  experience,  she  was  rather 
the  aahaasam  and  unpremioing  ihandmaid,  than 
the  reasonable  and  reaponaible  wife.  If  there 
were  blame,  it  rested  surely  with  those  who 
tnosphnted  her  to  a  poaition  fmign  to  her 
in  tore. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  Lady  Lev^ton 
had  ever  urged  a  separate  wish  or  opinion  to 
hkn,  whom  a  strictly  ndigious  feeling  bade  her 
n^gard  as  master,  was  in  the  matter  of  a  gover- 
m^.  Her  whole  soul  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
toother  hang  associated  in  that  intimate  de- 
gree, so  as  to  share  the  sweet  partnership  which 
bound  her  to  her  duid.  Mr.  D'Arc  heard  her 
rt^ons  with  indulgcucc;  aud  it  was  decided 
that  masters  of  every  species  should  be  engaged 
far  the  intell^ent  .Mary,  but  that  no  birehng 
should  take  the  mother's  place  by  her  side. 
The  nurse  who  had  lived  with  her  fix>m  her 
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birth,  and  who  still  kept  her  post,  facilitated 
the  arrangement  of  dispensing  with  the  go- 
verness. 

The  plan  worked  well.  Already  the  harp 
concertos  of  Mr.  lyArc's  daughter  formed  an 
agreeable  break  to  those  evenings,  when  a  few 
selected  friends  met  en  petit  comiid  to  prove  the 
excellence  of  his  cook,  and  his  bad  luck  at 

ecarU. 

Peiiiaps  the  extraurdmary  grace  and  live- 
liness of  the  young  girl  lent  a  charm  to  the 
performance ;  but  her  attractions  were  such,  that 
again  the  old  idea  became  paramount  in  the 
father's  mind,  of  advant^  to  be  derived  from 
them.  Yet  it  was  not  rank  now  that  he  so 
much  ambitioned,  as  pecuniary  assistance;  for 
the  ill-earned  gains  of  the  old  Jedediah  Dark 
seemed  coming  to  their  end.  Mary  married  to 
a  millionnaire  might  ward  oflf  ruin. 

To  bring  her  out  at  this  young  age  would 
have  been  impolitic ;  but  children's  parties  were 
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{omed;  at  wbkh  youog  Eogli&hineD,  who,  known 
as  "  Goldea  Balls,'*  "  Diamond  Dust/'  and  sudi 
cognomens^  were  kindly  invited ;  and  Mary,  in 
a  sort  of  intermediate  costume  between  the 
child  and  the  debutante^  might  have  challenged 
the  reigning  belle  of  the  season  to  have  eclipsed 
her  in  grace,  ton,  or  beauty. 

However,  the  extraordinary  admiration  she 
excited  rested  there.  AIca,  who  saw  her  slight 
fonn  g^de  through  the  quadriUe,  while  her 
beaming  eyes  and  smiling  lips  showed  an  in- 
tensity of  enjoyment,  quite  distinct  from  that 
attached  to  exhibition — and  who  heard  her 
merry,  ringuig  laugh  at  all  the  pretty  Utile  gal- 
lantries th^  whispered  to  her,  felt  that  she  was 
still  the  unconscious  happy  child,  who,  in  other 
scenes,  would  have  entered  with  the  same  gusto 
into  all  the  delights  df  trap  and  bat,  or  pri- 
boner  s  base. 

The  cliild  was  petted,  followed,  and  perhaps 
kved;  but  none  sought  more  at  the  iather^s 
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hands  than  the  privOege  of  seeing  as  niudi 
of  this  bright  young  creature  as  possible ;  and 
this,  his  hospitality  and  sociable  dispositkn, 
made  a  matter  of  no  diffioully. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Aiusi  tout  cbaoge,  aimi  tout  paMe 
Ainn  nont-mlmes  nous  paswms, 
iieias  !  sans  kifiser  pliui  de  trace 
One  cette  barque  oii  noiia  gUawniB 
8iir  oette  mer  o&  Umi  a'effiuse/' 

DB  LAMARTINE. 

How  oilm  we  see  men,  who  l}y  lives  of 
reddess  and  nunous  prodigality  offer  an  ex- 
ample to  otherS)  die  at  tbe  very  moment  when 
wach  a  climax  wanting  to  the  completion  of  • 
the  warning.  We  must  not  ennoble  them  by 
gbBb^  them  the  beacons  of  society'.  It  would 
be  a  depreciatioa  of  the  friendly-  lighthouse, 
which  amidst  storms  and  clouds  throws  out  it^ 
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unfBiliDg  light  We  must  rather  compare  them 
to  those  lanthoms  we  occasionally  see  suspended 
to  bricklayers'  poles,  which  stretched  across  the 
street  in  an  impromptu  fashion,  warn  the 
passers-by  that  the  way  were  better  avoided. 
The  spendthrift  dies  a  beggar;  liis  place 
can  no  mure  be  found."  The  poles  and 
lanthoms  are  removed,  and  men  forget  that 
the  road  was  ever  unsafe. 

Mr.  Leverton  d'Arc  rose  from  a  bed,  which 
with  its  crimson  velvet  draperie*  and  gold  fringes 
resembled  more  an  imperial  throne  than  the 
couch  appropriated  for  the  sleep  of  a  man  who 
owned  not  a  ducat,  to  write  ut  once  to  liis  man 
of  business.  A  sleepless  night  had  shown  him 
that  something  might  be  arranged  by  which  his 
own  and  his  wife's  interest  in  the  Leverton 
dowry  might  produce  some  present  supply, 
more  commensurate  to  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
digal  tiian,  what  he  considered,  tbe  pitiM  five 
himdred  pounds,  doled  out  at  the  end  of  each 

half-year*   With  the  judicial  blindness  so  often 
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iflSeting  those  who  hare  had  ^es  open  but 

Ibf  their  own  pursuits  or  pleasures,  he  saw  not 
that  tiic  act  would  bink  liim  in  beggary^  as  well 
as  be  an  overt  act  of  robbery  to  his  wife. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  madness  with  which  he 
sought  actual  money  to  conUnue  the  desperate 
efforts  made  to  redeem  his  lost  fintones  at  the 
gaming-table,  that  this  sacrifice  of  the  dowry 
would  have  been  already  attempted,  but  that  he 
feared  the  necessary  inspection  of  some  papers 
connected  with  it,  might  p(  rdiance  betray  that 
the  cousin  who  had  inherited  the  empty  title, 
might  by  a  law  process  find  boaic  of  the  Lever- 
ton  property  still  attadied  to  it.  This,  however, 
must  now  be  risked ;  and  having  determined  on 
the  step,  he  had  only  to  prepare  to  mystify  his 
lawyer  regarding  the  papers  he  must  bring  over 
finr  the  necessary  routine  of  the  business,  and 
also  to  use  his  intiuence  with  the  Viscountess, 
thai,  m  the  presence  of  witnesses  permitted  to 
question  h^,  she  might  be  induced  to  sign 
away  her  every  claim. 
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In  due  time  the  man  of  law  arrived,  too 
fatigued,  of  course,  to  enter  into  business  that 
evening,  vAnk  Mr.  D'Arc  felt  too  excited  to  be 
ift  his  society  without  reverting  to  it,  and  them* 
fore  dedded  on  fulfilling  a  dinner  engagement 
Witil  Lord  Stair,  at  that  time  at  the  very  apex 
of  renown  for  his  exquisite  table,  leaving  Mr. 
Joblyn  to  be  entertained  by  the  Viscountess  and 
Mary. 

Poor  Mary!  how  little  she  thought  that, 
while  showing  a  thouswd  acts  of  attentive 
kindness  to  the  tired  and  haff-frozen  lawyer, 

with  the  pretty  impuls>es  of  happy  girlhood,  she 
was  in  fact  securing  a  triend  mure  valuable  than 
all  the  people  of  consequence  among  whom  slie 
occasionally  fluttered,  and  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  spoiling  her.  How  little  die  knew  that 
all  those  attractions,  which  by  a  haUt  of  display 
were  ahvays  shown  forth,  were  exciting  an 
interest  in  a  rough,  ill-mannered  Londoner,  who 
would  be  her  mother's  security,  from  difficulty 
and  penury.    Mr.  Joblyn  resolved  that  the  lile- 
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mtemt  should  no(  be  olienated.  However, 
there  were  other  powers  at  work  for  %\ke 

At  the  dinners  of  Lor^  Stair,  where  he  pre- 
aded  with  such  ineffiEible  oompIaoeDcy,  no  one 
ODuid  have  aisked  the  questioo, 

"  Htfth  any  nval  glutton  got  the  start. 

And  beat  bim  in  bis  own  luxurious  art, 
Bought  cates  for  which  Apicius  could  not  pay» 
Or  dmt  old  dainties  in  a  newer  way  V 

All  wuj>  perfect  asd  supreme^  uad  considered 
Iff  those  who  understood  such  matters  as  in- 
imitable. These  irreproachable  dinners  were 
usually  followed  hy  vvimt  hni  Lordship  termed 
aome  mild  ^eart^**  limited  to  pieces  of  tep 
fiancs ;  and  though  krger  stakes  were  occa^on* 
ally  indulged  in,  they  were  modestly  played.^  la 
bobeche^  and  of  which  Lord  Stair  took  no  cog- 
oizanoe. 

That  niglit,  by  following  up  a  run  of  gooJ 
luck,  magnanimously  betted  against  by  tlie  veiy 
fouDg  heads  on  the  advcxse  side,  D^Arc  at  one 

o  3 
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moment  found  himself  the  winner  of  a  hundred 
napoleons.  Though  the  ezquisile  wines  of  his 
host  might  liave  produced  a  certain  reaction 
in  iiis  view  of  objects^  he  had  enough  clear 
perception  left  to  feel  that  these  one  hundred 
napoleons  were  very  necessary  for  some  fees 
and  other  matters  connected  wiUi  the  b 
about  to  be  transacted ;  and  also  that  if  he  re- 
mained longer,  they  would  in  aU  probabili^ 
soon  pass  by  the  bobeche  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table;  therefore,  feigning  an  engagement, 
he  abruptly  left  the  party.  His  cabriolet  was 
not  in  the  courtyard  below;  but  a  dry,  clear 
night  tempted  him  to  set  out  on  foot.  Excited 
and  pre-oocupied,  he  was  scarody  sensibleof  the 
biting  frost  and  sweejnng  north  wmd  of  the 
January  night;  but  it  made  itself  felt.  The 
next  morning  he  was  too  unwell  to  rke — the 
doctor  who  was  sent  for  pronouncing  him  to 
be  suffering  bom  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

The  sick  man  sent  for  Mr.  Joblyn  to  his 
room,  who,  furnished  with  his  parchments^ 
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drew  a  taUe  near  (he  crimson  canopy  under 
whichy  with  starting  eyes  and  swollen  Ups^  lay 
the  self-beggarcd  man,  still  intent  on  completing 
the  ruin  he  had  worked.  But  he  was  all 
uoequal  to  the  task*  His  bead  too  wandered ; 
and  such  sentences  as  ^^je  marque  le  roi^* 
"jv  gagne  le  volt*  m»  *  gn^ting,  grasping  voice» 
were  oocasionaDy  mixed  up  with  questions  rda- 
thre  to  the  papers  Mr.  Joblyo  had  brought  ^om 
Ibgland. 

Leaving  him  under  the  care  of  the  alarmed 

Viscountess,  Mr.  Joblyn  begged  to  be  shown 
to  the  sitting-room  of  Miss  D'Arc.  He  found 
her  akne,  with  a  countenance  sad  and  sorrowful. 
It  was  the  first  grief  she  had  known.  By  an 
uunterrupted  system  of  indulgence  and  kind* 
ness,  her  father  had  deeply  endeared  himself 
to  her;  and  though  of  late  years  she  had  seen 
less  of  him,  there  is  a  natural  font  of  filial 
afTection  in  all  well-ordered  hearts  which  requires 
little  more  than  the  name  of  parent  towards 
which  to  direct  its  course. 
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On  the  eatrance  of  Mr.  Jobl^n,  the  young 
girl  looked  anxiously  to  him  for  comfort.  He 
had  none  to  gire  her^  for  he  had  eeen  enougli 
to  show  him  the  precarious  state  of  Mr.  D'Aio; 
and  they  sat  in  silenoe — Mary  ttying  not  to 
cry^  and  the  lawyer  thinking  how  it  was 
possible  to  prepare  that  bright,  young  creature 
for  the  Sturm  which  he  felt  too  sure  was  about 
to  break  over  her,  even  should  the  father's  life 
still  be  spared. 

Having  been  the  medium  of  all  Mr.  D^Arc's 
money  transactions,  he  was  aware  of  the  deep 
involvements  under  which  he  laboured;  while 
the  few  houis  he  had  passed  with  Mary  and 
her  mother  the  preceding  evening,  had  shown 
him  how  wholly  unequal  they  were  to  meet  the 
diange  of  ouroamstances  which  he  Mt  must 
inevitably  befal  them*  A  survey  of  the  room 
in  which  he  sat»stiU  more  confirmed  him  in  this 
impression.  He  saw  the  harp,  the  piano,  the 
guitar,  reposing  in  all  the  glory  of  mother-of- 
pearl  and  blue  ribbons  ou  the  so&;  a  landscape 
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m  oik,  half-finished  on  aa  easd ;  a  bust  on  a 
dra\\iug-table,  of  which  a  very  bad  copy  lay 
boide  it;  some  esquisite  fitde  gold  working 
implanaits  on  the  table;  and  though  these 
gvie  promise  of  some  useful  art,  Mr.  Joblyn 
guessed  that  they  had  only  reference  to  the 
iiiagmfioently-*eovered  embroidefy  frame  which 
stood  beside  the  now  inactive  Mary.  This 
wa5  ail  discouraging.  £1,000  a  year  and  an 
uoknown  sum  in  debts!  What  had  aU  this 
igmUerie  of  life  to  do  with  the  plain  and 
matter-of-fact  cares  which  lay  in  store  for  the  « 
pampered  girl  f  He  took  up  a  morooco-bound 
writing-book  which  lay  before  him.  Ab  he 
turned  its  leaves^  he  rested  at  a  page  whidi,  to 
his  diia  c)c6ight,  appeuitd  rathei'  a  complicated 
eurase  in  arithmetic. 

"  Oh,  you  do  cyphering,  I  see  1"  the  kwyer 
hMi,  witli  an  air  of  satisfaction. 

A  80^  trembled  on  the  red  lips  of  Mary, 

♦ 

IS  she  eiiLplained  that  it  was  a  sonnet  of  Oofithe, 
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oopied  in  the  German  chamcter,  which  be  was 
examiuing.  He  pushed  the  book  from  him 
in  disgust,  and  said,  with  sometihing  like  aspe- 
rity: 

^  But  you  surely  have  learnt  to  keep  ac- 
counts ?" 

Oh,  dear  no  i"  Mary  answered,  rather 
indignant  at  the  aspersion.  Monsieur  Vemey 
niiid  a  litilc  wab  necessary  for  the  iirst  rules 
of  perspective;  but  he  found  my  eye  so  cor- 
rect, be  has  dispensed  with  that  troublesome 
thing  altogether/* 

*^But  do  you  never  keep  accounts  asked 
Mr.  Joblyn. 

Certainly.  That  is,  nurse  does ;  and  gives 
them  in  every  week,  to  tlic  bupcrintendent. 
Those  sort  of  people  always  do  it  more  deveily 
than  any  one  else.'* 

Mr.  Jubl)ii  uttered  something  between  a 
snort  and  a  groan.  Mary  guessed  it  was  in 
disapproval;  but  on  what  point  she  could  hardly 
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surmise,  so  oould  nrither  defend  or  palliate 
ha  tauit.    After  a  pause,  Mr.  Joblyn  said, 

gloomUy : 

"And  do  yon  know  nothing  of  the  value  of 

monqr^' 

Oh !  pardon  me,''  she  said  quickly ;  glad 
in  the  tilirst  she  had  for  plea&hig  and  surprising 
everybody,  to  be  able  to  do  something  that 
was  required.  QuesUoa  me  on  the  money  of 
the  whole  continent,  and  I  will  answer  you. 
The  Napoleon  is  worth  sixteen  shillings  and 
df^lpenee;  the  doppia  d^aro  of  Genoa  is 
omety-bix  livres ;  the  sequin  of  Milan  is  worth 
eleven  Italian  lire,  and  ninety-four  centimes ; 
the  Roman  seguin  is  worth  twenty  paoH 
and  a  half — ^paolo  is  abo^t  sixpence  £nglish, 
md  twelve  sous  French.  The  gold  ducat  of 
Berne  is  worth  seventy-two  hatz.  But  poor 
papaT  she  said  suddenly,  breaking  off  from  the 
rehearsal  of  her  money  tables ;  Do  not  let  us 
talk  any  more  about  this  tiresome  money,  dear 
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Mr.  Joblyn ;  but  think,  what  can  be  done  for 
him.  Periiaps  some  other  doctor,  besides  Dr. 
Chermside,  might  be  of  service ;  Monsieur  Du* 
pont,  or  the  Grammont  s  doctur,  or  both." 

Mr.  Joblyn  took  her  hand  kindly.  His  con- 
tempt for  her  flimsy  attainments  merged 
into  pity  for  her  desolate  position, .  and  into 
affectioUi  which  in  spite  of  himself  seemed 
taking  possession  of  his  heart.  He  promised 
to  do  all  that  she  d^ed ;  and  left  her  for  the 
pui'pose  of  sending  fur  additional  advice.  But 
it  was  all  io  vain.  Mr.  D'Arc  died  during  the 
night. 

The  most  painfiil  task  now  devolved  on 
Mr.  Joblyn.  It  was  to  make  known  to  the 
widow,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,  the  state 
of  ruin  in  which  her  husband's  affairs  were  left, 
amounting  to  that  pitch  of  difficulty  and  ex- 
hausLcd  resources,  that  the  news  of  his  death, 
he  was  confident,  would  bring  a  host  of  creditors 
into  the  house ;  a  catastrophe  which  might  not 
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be  confined  to  rendezing  them  homdcs^,  bul|  for 
what  he  knew  to  the  contrary  in  his  ignorance 
of  French  law,  involve  the  widow  in  soils  ak 
once  distaraBong  and  nibous.  There  was  but 
one  step  be  could  ccnmsel  her  to  take ;  and  thal^ 
he  did  stnxigly  and  with  vehemenoe*  It  was 
at  once  to  send  for  passports,  and  with  Misa 
D  Arc  and  her  own  laquais^  a  young  and  kind- 
hearted  Swiss,  at  once  set  out  lor  England; 
while  the  announcement  to  the  reqidsite  autho- 
rities of  the  death  of  Mr.  lyAro  should  be 
ddayed  in  the  best  way  he  could  devise. 

Bewiklered  and  sorrow-struck,  Lady  Leverton 
had  nothing  to  urge  against  tliis  step,  but  the 
want  of  affection  which  it  seemed  to  evince, 
to  leave  one  beloved,  so  recently  dead.  Mr. 
Joblyn  grew  furious  at  her  hesitatiou;  and 
Msry,  with  quicker  perceptions  than  her 
mother,  who  had  hitherto  led  a  life  wfaichr 
had  neither  called  for  thought  or  action,  se^g 
by  the  manner  of  the  agitated  lawyer,  that  it 
tras,  in  his  opinion  at  least,  urgent,  added  her 
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words  to  his.  The  consent  was  given,  and 
rapid  preparations  were  made  for  their  de- 
parture. 

The  young  girl  seemed  at  once  to  step  out 

of  the  child,  fostered  but  for  fiaishion  and 
frivolity,  and  took  from  Mr.  Joblyn  directions 
and  counsels  as  to  their  proceedings,  with  a 
solidity  and  intelligence  which  he  never  ex- 
pected after  his  inspection  of  lier  room,  and 
whidi  he  called  a  workshop  of  idleness."  To 
her  was  confided  the  napoleons  so  timely  won 
by  the  fanatical  worshipper  of  ion,  hti  wretched 
father.  The  nurse  took  care  that  eider-down 
quilts  should  be  placed  in  the  carriage,  and  on 
a  bright  but  freezing  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
January,  they  quitted  a  scene  whose  glitter  and 
gaiety  seemed  to  mock  the  sorrow  of  the  widow 
and  orphan,  as  they  passed  rapidly  down  the 
boulevard  on  their  way  to  the  barrier. 

All  feU  out  as  Mr.  Joblyn  had  foretold.  The 
hitherto  confiding  creditors  of  the  English 
prodigal  had  snatched  eagerly  at  every  species 
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of  his  property  thegr  omild  make  available.  In 

i  fortnight  Mr.  Joblyn  joined  the  Vi^untess 
mi  Mary  at  his  house  in  Newman  Street,  with 
the  information,  that  every  vestige  of  their 
Pansian  possessions  had  been  sacrihced  to  the 
still  unpaid  creditors. 

Tbe  kind-hearted,  though  somewhat  parsimo* 
mouskwyer,  was  not  in  apodtion  to  offer  them  a 
leogthmed  asylum  in  his  own  house ;  but  as  it 
W88  necessary  that  he  should  occasionaUy  see 
Lady  Leverton  on  buaineBS  connected  with  her 
dowry,  and  other  matters,  by  lus  recommenda* 
tioD  they  took  a  small  houbc  iu  Upper  Baker 
Street 

Added  to  their  sonx>w  for  the  death  of  one 
they  had  both  so  dearly  loved,  there  were  many 
griefe  attached  to  their  present  position,  not 
the  less  acutely  felt  though  unconnected  with 
the  ailections  of  the  heart  Without  the  in- 
tention of  wounding  them,  and  yet  with  a 
mat  of  caution  natural  to  his  blunt  character, 
Mr.  Job^  had  made  both  lone  and  her 
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daughter  fed  that  there  was  much  of  disgrace 

in  their  changed  coaditiou ;  aad  that  it  was 
impossible  for  tliose  who  knew  of  the  lavisb 
expenditure  of  Mr.  D'Are,  aad  the  immenee 
debts  he  liad  left  unliquidated,  to  exempt  from 
participation  in  the  odium  connected  with  all 
this»  those  who  had  shared  in  tiie  luxury  which 
bad  worked'  this  rum.  This  was  of  itself  suf«- 
hcient  to  make  both  Lady  Leverton  and  her 
child  shrink  from  the  recognition  of  any  of 
their  friends ;  but  there  was  still  another  cause 
for  the  strict  privacy  they  maintained. 

Accustomed  from  cailiebt  infancy  to  all  that 
el^[ance  and  refinement  which  had  cost  her 
so  dear,  Mary  D'Arc  fdi  hersdf,  in  what  Mrs. 
Joblyn  called  ''a  very  genteel  lodging/'  sur- 
rounded by  the  grossest  signs  of  squalor  and 
bad  taste.  The  staring  scarlet  stuff  ourtams 
trimmed  with  black  cotton  velvet;  the  huge 
maliogany  apd  hoi:>ehair  sofa  with  its  slippery, 
hard  bdsters,  like  two  monster  rolls  of  stick-' 
ing-plaster the   rickety  ohifibnier  in   goU  • 
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and  imitation  rosemod^  with  its  blue  plaited^ 
cotton  door%  and  the  atrodoas  maiiogany 
tttbr,  called  a  tea-caddy,  placed  in  the  wety 
centre  of  it,  with  two  bits  of  Derbyshire  spar 
on  Ciich  side,  as  decorative  supports^  a  Pem- 
broke table  with  spindle  le  gs,  and  a  green  baize 
cover  hanging  over  it,  all  gave  poor  Mary  the 
impressicm  that  she  bad  really  come  down  to 
liie  lowest  grade ;  so  exactly  did  their  pre- 
seat  rooms  correspond  with  what  she  reooU 
ected  of  their  housekeepers  room  at  the  Moat 
House. 

She  brorthed  not  a  wofd  of  dissatisfaction 
to  her  mother ;  but  at  times,  as  she  sat  up- 
right on  the  shining  black  sota,  feeKng  in  a 
very  abyss  of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste,  tears 
irould  gush  down  her  cheeks  from  the  sense 
of  desertion  and  loneliness.  Still,  how  could 
she  wish  to  see  any  one,  who  had  once  known 
iwr  in  sndi  different  ciraumstances  ?  The  idea 
brought  Uushes  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  telt 
that  solitude  and  neglect  must  be  her  lot ;  and 
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then  she  would  look  wi&tiully  to  the  fierce- 
luukuig  tiger,  couchant  on  the  heartli-rug, 
who  gleamed  at  her  with  horrible  red  wmted 
eyes,  until  she  Mt  that  it  would  be  almost 
better  to  be  in  the  wild  woods  with  such  a 
gentJemanly-lookiDg  beast,  rather  than  conhned 
within  walls,  where  all  was  so  sordidly  decent, 
and  irritating  from  its  coutractcd  propriety. 

In  accordance  with  the  strict  incognito  which 
they  fdt  it  necessary  to  observe,  Lady  Lever- 
ton  and  her  daughter  only  walked  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  day;  and  with  then*  faces  shaded 
by  thick  crape  veils,  they  could  neither  recog- 
nize or  be  recognized  by  those  they  met,  even 
had  they  been  acquaintances.  However,  one 
fine  July  morning,  Marj-  returned  from  a  walk 
she  had  taken  with  her  nurse,  with  a  &ce 
radiant  with  exdtement,  and  the  glow  of  some 
unusual  joy. 

It  appeared  that  they  had  been  some  little 
distance  on  the  Highgate  Koad ;  and  the  better 
to  inhale  the  fresli  iur  firom  the  hills,  Mary 
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had  thrown  back  her  TeiL  They  had  met  a 
gentleinan  on  horseback,  who,  afler  intent^ 
observing  her,  had  jumped  from  his  horse, 
which  he  left  in  the  charge  of  his  groom,  and 
had  with  much  irieudliness  accosted  her. 

"  It  was  that  dear,  old  Spaniard,  mamma," 
Maiy  uttered  rapidly,  continuing  her  narratire, 
^*  who  came  to  one  or  two  of  our  bals  d'etifam. 
Do  not  you  remember  him, — Count  Feman 
Nufiez  ?  He  would  teach  me  the  boUero.  I 
am  sure  you  must  recollect  him.  Oh  !  he 
was  so  glad  to  see  me,  and  asked  so  kindly 
for  you." 

Lady  Leverton  kxiked  anxbus  as  her 
daughter  spoke;  who,  answering  rather  to 
her  looks  than  to  words,  added: 

'^Ohl  he  knew  all  about  us,  and  about 
poor  papa,  and  our  loss  of  fortime;  and  he 
said  ilmi  it  was  no  reason  or  inducement  to 
iLS   fur  living   in  such  seclusiun ;   that  our 

ftimds  would  rejoice  as  much  at  seeing  us  now 
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as  formerly;  and  that  he  was  sure  wbea  the 

Countess  L  ,  with  whom  he  dines  to-day, 

hears  of  our  being  in  town,  she  will  fed  hurt 
Hmt  we  have  taken  no  pains  to  find  her  out, 
and  come  *veay  soon  to  see  us." 

This  was  all  npeatad  witli  that  oiBOular  ver- 
bosity with  which  very  young  gixh  seek  to 
impart  the  sanguine  impressions  whioh  <xnake 
the  gladness  of  youtbfid  hearts.  However,  liar 
words  liad  elSfect ;  and,  mingled  with  a  feeling 
of  cmbaiTassment  at  the  idea  of  receiving  those 
of  argrade  so  iniidi  higher  than  Mr.  Joblyn  had 
taught  that  in  her  present  condition  she  should 
ann  at  associating  with,  there  was  much 
pleasurable  emotion  to  Lady  Leverton  in  the 
discovery,  that  the  agreeable  Spaniard,  who  she 
knew  was  now  Ambassador  at  tlie  Court  of 
St.  James's,  should  thus  recollect  the  Jiospitahty 
shown  to  him  in  Paris.  But  the  next  day,  it 
was  with  much  agitation  of  spirit  that  she 
thought  it  was  just  possible  that  the  .Oountsss 
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L  ,  then  the  Russian  Ambassadress,  know- 
ing the  interest  the  imperial  family  had  ever 
evinced  for  her,  might  call. 

While  discuflsing  this  probability,  and  looking 
with  additional  disgust  at  the  detail  of  thei^ 
unameliorated  drawing-room,  Mary  perceived 
the  Countess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
with  her  two  httle  boys,  and  followed  by  a 
servant  in  undress  Uvery.  They  were  evidently 
looking  for  the  house ;  and  on  catching  sight 
of  the  bright-looking  Mary,  immediately  crossed ; 
and  in  another  minute,  the  Countess  was  kindly 
and  affectionately  greeting  them,  mingling  such 
reproaches  as  rather  added  to  the  gratihca- 
tioQ  her  courtesy  bad  excited. 

"  How  can  I  ever  be  pardoned  by  the  Arch- 
Dudiess  for  not  sooner  finding  you  ?  And  it 
is  your  coldness,  your  negligence,  which  wiU  have 
brought  me  into  disgrace  1"  the  Countess  said, 
playfuUy,still  holding  the  poor  widow's  hands,  and 
looking  fondly  into  her  tearful  eyes ;  while  with 
the  savair  of  a  high-bred  woman,  she  continued 

VOL.  L  H 
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her  friendly  questioning;  thus  giving  Lady 
Ijeverton  time  to  recover  that  tranquillity  which 
usually  marked  her  manners. 

In  a  very  short  hour,  the  whole  of  what  had 
befallen  them  was  confided  to  the  Counter 
ulio,  with  the  decision  and  quick-sightedness 
which  marked  her  strangely-gifted  character, 
whether  in  the  arrangement  of  a  dinner  party, 
or  in  a  scheme  of  the  most  astute  diplomacy, 
protested,  that  the  English  lawyer  was  quite 
wrong  in  the  system  of  seclusion  he  had 
prescribed,  and  which  must  be  put  an  end 
to. 

It  was  quite  absurd  to  talk  of  economy  with 
a  thousand  a  year.  For  two  ladies,  it  was 
ample  fortune.  Few  douairieres  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  had  half  so  splendid  an  income.  They 
must  go  to  Brighton,  where  the  Court  then 
was,  and  where  they  would  find  a  society 
befitting  their  station,  tliough  on  a  less  cxpen* 
sive  scale  than  in  London :  and  there  the  lovely 
Mary  would  be  known  and  appreciated,  in- 
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stead  of  vegetatu:^  in  a  situation  so  little 
Mutible. 

The  Countess  L  left  Lady  Leverton  and 

her  daugliLer,  filled  with  ihe  most  pleasurable 
Mings  at  her  ezcessiTe  kindness  and  eon. 
desoensioQ.  She  was  kind»  and  intended  to  be 
still  more  so.  That  is,  she  meant  to  arrange 
ercrything  regarding  their  moving  to  Brighton  ; 
sod  to  give  them  fortitude  to  resist  this  terrible 
hwjer,  who,  like  some  grim  enciianter,  would 
still  hold  them  in  thraldom. 

Further  stilly  her  ExceUeDcy  proposed  ok- 
taiiung  for  them  the  best  introductions  in 
Brighton;  which,  m  those  days,  usually  cou- 
taioed  a  little  galaxy  of  haut  ton.  And  then 
3he  would  write  to  the  Arch-Duchess,  and  tell 
her  all  she  had  done  for  the  charming  Vis- 
countess. xVud  \va5  all  tiiib  undertaken  for 
the  Viscountess  proper,  or  for  the  Imperial 
Helena's  frigid  ?  Man's  diplomatic  moves  may 
be  sem  iato — a  lady's  never.  So  we  will  not 
stij  to  inquire. 

u  2 
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As  regards  the  coudescension  which  the 
miow  ascribed  to  the  Ambassadress,  that  was 

a  cobweb  phantom*   The  Comitess  L  had 

coade  the  acquaintance  of  the  D'Arc  family  in 
Paris,  when  they  were  at  the  very  height  of  the 
distinction — ^which  there  so  curiously  had  cromied 
the  efforts  of  the  steward's  son — ^and  the  ac- 
kuuwiedged  friends  of  the  Etaperor  and  his 
sister-in-law.  Not  that  Mr.  D'Arc  had  made  a 
boast  of  this ;  he  was  too  weD  confirmed  in  the 
brilliant  drdei  to  which,  for  his  undomg,  some 
evil  genius  had  lured  him,  to  take  the  trouble 

of  talking  about  it;  and  the  Countess  L  

had  been  well  pleased  to  be  of  their  ac- 
^uiiintance. 

She  had  been  informed,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  of  the  apparent  break  up  of  hb  affairs ; 

but  in  Russia,  where  people  will  spend  in  a 
season  at  the  capital  the  fortune  which  would 
have  kept  them  in  comfort  all  their  lives  on 

their  estates,  she  had  learned  not  to  be  shocked 
at  such  things.    In  truth,  condescension  was 
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not  one  of  her  ExoeDency's  ^irhies.  She  would 
amnge  a  tea-party  for  her  lady's  maids  and 
dressers;  she  would  chat  with  a  cx)mmon 

sailor  who  might  bring  a  curious  parrot  for 
«le;  but  she  never  associated  witii  those  she 
considered  beneath  her. 

The  Viscountcbs  and  Mary  followed  the 
Ambassadress  to  Brighton,  who,  in  a  fortnight 
sfter  thar  first  meeting,  left  town  for  the 
Favillion*  Mr.  Joblyn  could  not  forbear  speak- 
ing a  few  dark  words — half  in  warning,  half 
in  evil  prophecy ;  still,  they  were  accompanied 
by  such  kind  actions,  that,  as  he  stood  at  the 
duur  of  the  carriage  that  he  had  purchased  for 
them,  and  which,  now  duly  packed,  with  Glaire 
the  Swiss  and  the  nurse  behind,  seemed  the  veiy 
eochanted  carpet  of  the  fairy  tale,  Mary  could 
not  resist  kissing  the  honest,  rough  hand  which 
held  hers,  that  the  kind  lawyer  might  a  little 
understand  her  warm  feelings  of  gratitude.  Still 
he  looked  sad  and  discontented  as  the  carriage 
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drove  off>  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  cbeer 
him. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  ViSGoiintesSy  so  soon 
emfaarkiDg  into  an  expensive  life»  was  a  subject 

of  much  anxiety  to  him.  She  was  totally  de- 
void of  capital ;  and  lie  had  much  iioped,  that 
by  a  twdvemonth's  strict  economy,  she  might 
have  set  aside  a  few  hundreds,  which,  in  some 
future  diihculty,  she  might  greatly  require. 
This  idea  was  now  entirely  set  -dside ;  and  the 
careful  lawyer  could  not  but  regret  that  it  was 
so,  in  spite  of  all  Mary's  elation  and  prettily 
reiterated  wordii  uf  rejoicing. 

The  major  duomo  of  the  Ambassador  had 
secured  for  Lady  Leverton  a  long,  sentimentat 
loolong  cottage  on  one  floor,  all  white-wash  and 
green  window  frames,  and  which  then  stood  on 
a  sedgy  lawn  somewhere  on  the  west  diff, 
where  the  Bedlbrd  Hotel  and  iiegency  Square 
now  stand.  It  seemed  a  perfect  elysium  to 
Mary,  with  the  blue  sea  sparkling  under  an 
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August  sun  as  seen  from  the  windows,  from 
whence  she  also  beheld  gay  and  gladsome 
groups  walking  and  riding;  and  life  appeared 

brighter  than  even  her  brightest  dreams  had 
pictured  it. 

To  trace  the  Brighton  of  1817  in  the 
Brighton  of  1851  wuuld  offer  as  much  topo- 
graphical difficulty,  as  the  attempt  to  discover  in 
Layard's  unearthed  Nineveh  what  it  might  have 
been  in  the  days  when  the  Assyrian  war  chariots 
left  theii'  track  upon  its  pavLinents.  Changes 
abnost  as  vast  have  taken  place  in  the  "  Queen 
of  Watering-places and  the  antiquarian  might 
whet  his  guessing  faculties  on  many  mysteries 
as  to  locality,  as  well  as  of  circumstance. 
One  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example, 
which  will  elucidate  at  once  a  problematical 
term,  now  in  general  use  in-  our  language, 
and  of  which  few  can  explain  the  derivation. 
Siooe  post-chaises  have  become  as  fossils,  to 
be  dug  from  the  hiding-places  furnislied  by 
time,  an  vehides  let  out  for  hire,  of  whatever 
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size  or  shape,  have  assixmed  the  generic  name 
of  "  Fly."  Were  the  world  at  large  a^ked  what 
is  the  derivation  of  this  vford  ''fly/'  shrewd 
guessers  would  refer  to  the  names  formerly 
given  to  coaches,  in  allusion  to  their  assumed 
speed ;  such  as  the  Salisbury  Fly,  the  Reading 
Fly,  and  many  others.  But  any  one  whose 
memory  could  take  them  back  to  the  Brighton 
of  IS  15,  would  recollect  that  there  was  then 
one  oal}  available  cunveyance  to  be  hired  to 
take  Dowagers  to  evenbg  parties,  and  which, 
on  the  principle  of  lueus  a  non  lucendo,  was 
called  a  Fly-by*night.  This  vehicle  was  like  a 
vis-a^vis,  and  drawn  by  the  hand.  It  was  kept  by 
an  ex-servant  of  the  Due  de  Guiche  when  he 
was  in  the  10th  Hub:!»ars,  and  who  naming 
it  after  his  master,  called  it  tlic  Duke  di  Gvvichy. 
¥Vom  this  invention  arose  others  of  the  same 
kind.  In  time  they  were  huilt  larger,  and 
horses  were  attached  to  them.  So  there  were 
horse-flies  and  hand-flies,  and  people  smiled 
when  they  spoke  of  them.    The  horse  species 
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are  now  widely  spread,  but  they  all  had  their 
origin  and  name  from  the  Duke  de  Guiche 
fly-by-night  of  Brighton.    Ah  1  qu'il  est  beau, 

le  savoir  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI- 

Un  papilloQ  volait  autoar  d'oiie  chandelle ; 
Ah !  tfuyez,  fuyez,  lui  dit-on, 

iff  ^  ^ 

Petit  imprudent  papilloa» 
Mais  autour  de  la  Hamme  il  rerint  de  plua  belle, 
Bieutdt  il  y  brula  sou  aile." 

By  the  good  offices  of  the  Countess  L  ^ 

Lady  Levertou  and  her  daughter  were  in  course 
of  time  introduced  tu  a  select  and  agreeable 
circle  of  acquaintance,  making  up  in  refinement 
and  elegance  for  a  slight  deficiency  of  wealth. 
Of  unimpeachable  good  taste  and  fascinating 
in  outward  seemingi  still  they  were  only  the 
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ofivets  of  the  first  class  of  London  society,  not 
aspinng  to  the  dignity  or  standing  of  the 
parent  tree.  With  sucli  people,  the  pure  sim- 
plicity and  ingenuousness  of  Lady  Leverton's 
duuracter  was  in  an  instant  understood  and 
appreciated,  while  in  her  manners  tiiere  was 
a  tranquillity  whidi  gave  her  a  weight  and 
considenition,  at  which  she  was  far  from 

aiming, 

Mary,  with  all  the  spii'its  and  powers  of 
enjoyment  of  seventeen^  was  always  charming ; 
and  there  was  a  childlike  abandon  in  her  man- 
om,  an  affectionate  and  earnest  vivacity  in 
her  every  word,  that,  while  it  was  the  evidence 
of  a  kind  heart  which  had  never  met  rebuff, 
carried  all  liking  captive.  She  was  too  pleased 
to  do  all  the  pretty  things  slic  could  do,  ever 
to  regard  them  in  the  mere  light  of  display; 
and  whether  she  executed  some  difficult  fantasia 
on  the  harp,  or  sang  to  the  guitar  some  wild 
Spamsh  air,  in  which  the  heart's  frenzy  was 
sighed  out  in  faultless  melody — or  else  mai- 
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sballed  a  merry  troop  in  all  the  then  mysterious 
figures  of  a  quadriUe^  it  was  done  with  the 
same  unconsciousness  of  exhibition — with  the 
same  perfect  sense  of  enjoyment. 

To  this  same  quadrille-dancing  was  owing 
the  introduction  of  Lady  Leverton  and  her 
daughter  to  the  PaviUion^  at  that  time  the  very 
caaba  of  the  Brightonians.  There  have  been 
presentations  to  royalty  under  less  unquestion- 
able circumstances;  but  who  have  ever  failed 
in  attributing  some  merit  to  self^  under  the 
.  first  excitement  ul  au  invitation  to  the  regal 
drde?  This  would  have  been  in  the  present 
case,  however,  an  overt  act  of  vanity  prepense  ; 
poule  and  pantaUm  stood  so  confessedly  as 
the  reason  for  the  Viscountess  and  her  daugh- 
ter's  bidding  to  the  palace. 

At  this  period,  dancing — though  an  amuse- 
ment the  Regent  had  never  much  recognised 
as  such — was  now  in  great  force  at  the 
Pftvdlion.  The  truth  was  that  two  American 
ladies,  whose  beauty  had  received  the  stamp 
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of  the  Duke  of  WeUington's  approbation,  and 
the  further  success  of  pleasing  the  Prince,  were 
at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the  Pavillion,  where, 
through  their  care  in  procuring  music  and 
in  teaching  the  figures,  quadrilles,  then  hardly 
knowu  in  England,  were  introduced  for  the 
evening's  amusement 

In  our  insular  country,  which  iiad  gone 
on  in  happy  ignorance  that  there  could  be  a 
more  lively  or  graceful  dance  than  that  in 
which,  to.  a  Scotch  air,  couples  rushed  up  and 
QQwi  an  avenue  made  of  other  couples,  who 
in  their  turn  took  to  rushing,  the  quadrille 
was  quite  a  ballet  d'op&a.  The  Regent  was 
(lighted,  and  every  fiiciiity  was  afforded  to 
the  fair  Americans  for  bringing  it  out 
YottDg  ladies  were  soon  found  who  had, 
or  were  easily  taught,  some  insight  into  the 
e?ohitiomi  of  the  dance.  But  the  forte  of 
Englishmen  lies  not  in  their  feet;  and  the 
boldest  islander  feels  a  trepidation  when  maldng, 
m  he  conceives,  a  fool  of  himself.  Besides 
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this  difficulty,  the  usual  guests  at  the  ravillion 
were  by  no  means  dancing  men;  for  wlule 
grace  and  beauty  seemed  the  only  passport 
necessary  for  females,  old  age  and  ugliness 
appeared  the  deMeraia  for  the  masculine 
guests. 

Accordingly  at  that  time,  when  the  Regent, 
who — as  old  ladies  say,  "  made  up  very  well" — 
stood  surrounded  by  such  admirable  foils  as  the 
Alarquisses  Ilcadfort,  Hertford,  and  Cliulnion- 
deley,  Lord  Arran,  Lord  William  Gordon,  old 
Dr.  Blomberg,  the  orange-coloured  Spaniard 
Count  Feman  Nunez,  the  white  ferret-looking 
Prince  Esterhazy,  the  coarse  features  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Bloomtield,  and  many  of  the  same 
description,  he  really  felt  and  looked  an  ApoUo 
in  a  group  of  admiring  and  coui'teous  Satyrs. 
But  these  gentlemen,  though  doubtless  fulfilling 
all  the  duties  required  of  them,  wm  not  a  pro* 
mising  corps  for  quadrilles ;  and  the  whole  afiair 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  that  it  was 
at  length  made  known  to  Mrs.  P        that  an 
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in&ntiy  Regiment,  then  in  Brighton,  and  which 
had  lately  left  the  Army  of  Occupation,  num- 
bered among  its  officers  some  expert  quadrille 
danoers.  This  was  mentioned  to  the  Regent, 
and  a  requisition  was  made  to  the  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  thai  he  bliould  furnish 
a  list  of  his  dancers. 

Tell  it  not  to  the  Duke;  but  the  conse- 
quences of  i)m  ]ht  were,  that  men,  whose 
standards  bore  the  names  of  Mindcn,  Corunna, 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Orthes, 
Waterloo,  read  in  the  orderly  book  the  instruc- 
tions, that  at  such  an  hour  they  were  to  repair 

to  the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  P  ,  who  occupied  a 

house  in  the  Pavillion  grounds, /or  the  purpose 
of  pracH$ing  t^uadriUes !  This  is  a  thing  of 
dden  time  scarcely  to  be  credited,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  an  historical  &ct. 

The  officers,  with  the  feeling  of  gentlemen, 
fouad  it  an  infringemeut  of  their  dignity,  which 
not  even  the  courteous  reception  of  them  in  the 
evening  by  the  Regent  could  efface.  Perhaps 
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what  a  little  added  to  the  bittcroess  wiuch  this 
service  called  up,  was  the  facti  that  thdr 
partners  seemed  to  contdder  them  quite  in  the 
light  of  oflicial  dancers,  and  beyond  the  htde 
curtsey  at  the  end  of  the  quadrille,  repeated 
when  conducted  to  their  seat,  awarded  them  no 
further  attention.  Still,  all  this  was  made  as 
much  a  matter  of  military  duty,  as  the  guard  of 
sentries  mounted  day  and  night  around  the 
Palace,  and  as  such  could  as  httle  be  attempted 
to  be  evaded.  Uow  "  The  Times"  and  its  tiny 
echo  "  Punch,"  would  tliunder  at  such  an  out- 
rage of  supremacy  in  these  days,  and  of  such 
an  use  being  made  of  the  service  companies  of 
the  King  s  Ovvu  Light  Infantry  ! 

It  was  all  too  charming  to  Mary  D'Arc,  who, 
as  the  most  accomplished  dancer,  and  the  love- 
Uest  creature  in  the  sets  thus  formed  by  Royal 
authurily,  would  hear  an  expressive  murmiu*  of 
admiration  as  she  sprang  forward  on  the  points 
of  her  sylph-like  feet  in  VM^  which  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  dance,  not  slide  through ;  her 
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fidl  short  dress  of  woven  wind,"  held  deli- 
cately by  her  finger  and  thumb,  her  head 
thrown  coquettishly  back,  rather  inclining  to 
her  light  shoulder,  and  a  smile  playing  on  her 
bri^t  red  lips — a  smile  not  less  adapted  for 
shewing  the  dazzling  pearls  within,  than  lor 
speakiDg  her  own  glad  pleasure  in  the  dance, 
adding  to  her  charms. 

Could  the  defunct  Mr.  Leverton  D'Arc  have 
seen  in  some  of  his  dreams  of  the  futiu-e 
aggrandizement  of  his  child,  the  empressement 
with  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 

'  C  led,  or  rather  carried,  the  merry  girl  to 

the  refreshment  room  after  each  qiiadrille,  in 
otter  disregard  of  the  daims  of  her  partner,  the 
speculating  father  might  liave  built  more  san- 
guindy  on  the  suspension  of  the  excluding  mar- 
riage act  in  his  daughter's  &vour.  Lookers-on 
might  have  judged  as  he  Would  have  done— 
both  erroneously.  Ilis  Royal  Highness  re- 
garded the  beautiful  girl  as  all  kmd-hearted 
men  do  the  young  and  gentle-humoured.  If 
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the  truth  must  be  spoken,  it  may  be  told  that 

he  was  indeed  at  that  time  speculating  on  the 
possible  union  of  the  blood-royal  and  the  subject ; 
but  the  subject  in  this  instance  was  an  Oxford- 
shire heiress  of  uncounted  wealth. 

Tiio  avidity  with  which  Mary  D'Arc  entered 
into  every  description  of  gaiety  during  this  her 
first  season  in  Brighton,  was  produced  by  her 
experiencing  at  its  extremest  point,  that  which 
De  Lamai  tine  expresses  so  eloquently : 

"  Ce  vagne  enchantement,  ces  torrents  d'Mp^raoc^ 

Qu'dblouissent  les  ycux,  au  seuil  de  rexistenee." 

It  is  hardly  to  be  explained  by  anything 
analogous.  Men  may  hunt,  men  may  fish, 
men  may  shoot,  may  study,  may  game,  may 
eat,  may  drink ;  but  they  never  do  any  of 
these  things  with  half  the  gusto,  with  which 
young  girls  dance.  The  truth  is,  that  dancing 
imites  bU  that  is  exciting  to  their  every  feeling ; 
and  comprises  in  its  pleasures,  the  child's  love 
oi  merry  movement,  the  young  girl's  innocent 
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pride  in  her  attainments^  and  the  dawning 
woman's  satisfaction  in  bdng  sought  and  pre- 

knedf  even  for  that  very  brief  little  wedlock, 
which  exists  during  the  five  figures  of  a  quadriUe, 

lady  Leverton,  in  her  indulgence  for  her 
child,  and  ignorant  tiiat  ail  English  young 
ladies  did  not  thus  dance  the  hours  away,  aU 
tempted  no  opposition  to  her  dissipations, 
ezoept  when  a  pale  cheek  at  breakfast  told  of 
the  late  vigiL  This  was  generally  the  case 
when  Mary  had  been  entrusted  to  the  diaperon* 
age  of  a  friend,  the  mother  usually  enforcing 
better  hours ;  but  healthy  seventeen  rarely  loses 
ite  roses  long,  and  a  walk,  a  ride  would  bring 
back  the  gladsome  girl,  fresh  as  the  most  un- 
sophisticated mountaineer  eirer  hopes  to  be. 

Thus  the  winter  passed.  And  then  summer 
broiiQ-ht  its  pleasures;  and  sailing  pai'ties  to 
Worthing,  picnics  to  Bramber  Casde,  races  and 
laoe-balls,  still  kept  Mary  in  a  very  atmosphere 
of  excitement.  She  was  the  avowed  gem  of 
each  gay  group — ^the  one  bright  star  to  which 
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all  eyes  were  turned.  The  laea  offered  their 
homage  under  the  guise  of  indulgence  to  the 
spoilt  child ;  the  women  shared  in  the  show  of 
kindness;  not  daring  to  manifesti  or  indeed 
scarcely  to  fed  jealousy  at  the  success  of  one 
so  young  and  open-hearted, — one  whose  ev^ 
gesture  was  grace,  whose  eveiy  dear  and  honest 
look,  was  the  fond,  searching  glance  of  inno- 
cence and  happy  girlhood* 

She  was  just  then  in  the  uaclouded  May 
Of  rarest  loveliness,  and  mUny  a  wight 

Si^licd  iur  her  sorely  many  a  day  and  night. 
Even  in  her  April  she  made  sooies  of  fools. 

If  love  he  folly,  as  the  unlovely  say." 

Borrowing  from  the  same  auliior,  we  may 

add— 

*•  Whene'er  she  walked  abioad,  you  might  have  seen 
How  many  a  swain  the  self-same  way  wodd  choose. 

How  many  a  heart  all  lesser  care  would  lose. 
But  there  to  meet  her  at  each  turn  she  took. 

And  gain  the  ruiiiuus  biiss  of  one  sweet  iuuk. 

Thqr  track'd  her  steps  like  anant  spies — I  mean 
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Uke  lo?an.  There  is  no  M^ieni^ 

To  ec^ual  ilieirs,  who  not  alone  with  sight 
Can  watch  and  watch*  but  with  the  Tery  might 
Of  heart  and  fonl.** 

With  all  this,  which  may  scarcely  be  called 
poetical  exaggeration,  Mary  D*Arc  had  no 
declared  lover. 

It  is  a  trait  of  English  character,  but  a  trait 
ako  of  sensitive  ddicacy  and  high-souled  pride, 
that  our  men  rarely  betray  a  passion  which  is 
not  met,  or  feigned  to  be  met,  by  a  correspond- 
ing feeling.  Without  such  an  encouragement 
the  FVencfaman  dares  all — ^the  Italian  hopes  aU 
— tiie  German  smokes  and  despairs,  but  still 
loves  on.  The  Englishman  dares  httle,  hopes 
little,  and  despairs  little ;  and  once  tinding  that 
daring,  hoping,  and  despairing  are  equally  vain, 
he  tears  the  passion  from  his  breast  with  a  manly 
resolve,  which  scorns  to  be  a  procession  captive. 

There  is  no  struiigcr  repellant  than  that  ease 
of  manner, — ^that  indiflference  to  the  feelings  of 
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others — which  the  joyous  spirit  of  youth  lends 
even  to  the  kind-hearted ;  and  this,  when  joined 
to  extreme  beauty,  is  the  antidote  to  the  charms 
which  destroy.  It  was  so  with  tlio^^c  captivated 
by  the  personal  attractions  of  Alaiy ;  her  glad 
liuuiour  startled  them.  Some  took  it  for  a 
coquetry  of  constitution,  and  design ;  others 
saw  it  as  the  immature  spirit  of  the  giil,  and 
respected  it;  yet,  much  to  Lady  Leverton's 
wonder,  who  with  bygone  simphcity,  thought 
that  attentions  bespoke  love,  and  that  love 
must  lead  to  uiurriage,  no  suiiur  liud  yet  asked 
her  daughter's  hand. 

There  were  stiU  other  reasons  for  the  fervour 
of  the  evident  admirers  which  Mary  attracted 
going  off,  like  the  corruscations  of  a  badly  made 
hrework,  without  the  regulation  pop"  at  the 
end.  The  majority  of  the  male  portion  of  the 
gay  circle  in  whidi  she  moved,  were  not,  to 
U5U  the  conventional  phrase,  "  mai'rying  men." 
That  is,  they  lacked  that  stability  and  dignity 
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of  mind,  which  men  are  alone  enabled  to 
love  virtaously,  and  with  oonstanoy.  They  were 
flutterers,  in  the  extremest  sense  of  the  word» — 
wanlang  neither  meani>  nor  attractions  to  gain  or 
to  maintain  wives ;  but  owning  a  greediness  of 
pleasure,  a  jealousy  of  supremacy  in  their  own 
tiny  sphere,  a  selii&hness  engendered  by  indul- 
gence, which  made  them  renounce  even  the 
bue  effort  of  seeking  happiness  in  manied  life 
—a  happiness  that  b^an  at  the  creation,  and 
which  we  are  by  no  means  assuied  was  blighted 
by  Eve's  misdoings,  however  much  of  other  evil 
was  produced. 

One  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  pros- 
peroui»,  popular,  and  yet  self-doumed  bachelor. 
His  effect  is  all  for  outside  show.  He  dreads 
lemovmg  the  veil  between  him  and  any  of  his 
temale  worshippers.  The  idol  has  only  been 
*'got  up"  for  the  niche  he  occupies;  nearer 
examination  might  expose  its  bare  day  and 
hideous  proportions.    Perhaps  another  palliative 
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for  the  sin  of  old-bachdorhood  may  be  iii^ged, 
from  the  fact»  that  in  gay  society  women 
attract  more  than  th^  attach. 

A  French  authoress,  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages of  taste  and  talent  to  a  woman,  when 
they  retain  her  in  the  bosom  of  her  family,  of 
which  she  is  the  centre,  adds  :  "  Tandis  qu'ail- 
lems  elle  n^est  qu'un  aoddent/* 

It  was  exactly  thus  with  half  the  beautiful 
and  well  found''  young  women,  who  floated 
80  gaily  on  the  surface  of  the  society,  of  which 
they  were  the  charm ;  their  homes  knew  them 
not;  they  formed  no  centre,  aromid  wiiich  the 
happiness  and  charities  of  life  revolved.  They 
were,  in  &ct,  '^accidents;**  and  men  do  not 
marry  accidents 

Lady  Leverton,  whose  opinions  stOl  bore  tiie 
impress  of  the  simple  people  among  whom  her 
early  years  had  been  passed,  and  who,  tlunking 
with  the  Scotch  song,  that  cats  love  milk, 
dogs  love  brew,  lads  love  lassies,  and  lassies 
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im  lads  too,''  and,  therefore,  that  cats  should 
not  be  debaned  milk,  or  lads  and  lassies  mar- 

liage, — still  withheld  from  her  child  her  disap- 
pomtnient  at  the  delay  of  the  denouement 
which  was  to  crown  the  buqr  scenes  and  acts 
of  the  meny  melodrama  of  the  past  year.  ! 

As  for  Mary,  she  still  played  her  part,  nem 
tfainkiiig  what  the  morrow  was  to  produce, 
uakss  00  that  morrow  was  promised  the  com- 
pletion ui  iiume  gay  ball  dress,  or  what  was 
better,  the  realization  of  the  looked  tor  ball 
ibsdL  With  regard  to  marriage^  it  entered  as 
little  into  her  thoughts  as  heaven.  Like  that, 
it  was  an  unknown  ftiry-tale  sort  of  future 
fiAdty,  meant  some  day  to  reward  virtue  and 
beauty ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  her  virtue  and 
btaut)  got  so  well  rewarded  in  the  present, 
the  prospective  look-out  fidled  in  attractions. 

Mary  had  nothing  sentimental  in  her  nature. 
Her  education,  with  all  the  accomplisiunents 
and  talents  showered  upon  her,  had  been 
siricdy  inatter-of-&ct    Her  fath^  and  mother 
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likewise  were  the  plainest  thinkers,  and  the 
plainest  talkers,  so  that  her  imagiQation  had 
never  been  awakened.    She  had  read  but  little ; 
and,   though   exceedingly  vvell-iaiuiiaed,  her 
knowledge  had  been  gained  £rom  lesson-books, 
and  learnt  with  the  same  exactness  as  the 
multiplication  table:     You  could  not  inquire 
concerning  the  obscurest  river,  or  some  par* 
ticulars  of  a  personage,  however  Uttie  known, 
of  classical  or  mytliological  history,  but  she 
could  at  oQce  give  information  ou  the  subject ; 
and  that,  not  with  the  pedantry  of  a  blue- 
stocking, but  with  the  pretty  earnestness  of  the 
well-taught  cliild. 

Mary  had  never  read  either  novds  or  plays. 
Her  occupations  in  Paris  had  been  so  mamfold, 
the  leisure  for  such  reading  had  been  wanting ; 
and  since  then,  she  had  lacked  opportunity. 
This  was  doubtless  owing  to  a  certain  mercurial 
temperament,  the  result  of  youth  and  high 
health,  which  souglit  rather  active  amusement, 
than  the  quiet  luxury  of  romance-reading.  For 
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this  reason  she  had  escaped  all  the  pernicious 
influence,  which  is  ever  exercised  by  such  books ; 
mi  which,  Uke  the  enciianter's  voice  calling  up 
spirits  trum  the  vasty  deep,  awakcus  in  the 
.  young  bosom  preiautuic  sensibilities,  only  re- 
quiring an  object  to  become  pasdons. 

Mary  IXArc  never  talked  of,  never  thought 
oC  never  dreamt  of  love;  and  had  as  much 
pleasure  in  the  eulogiums  passed  on  her  by  an 
old  woman,  as  in  the  compliments  of  ah 
accomplished  cavalier.  She  loved  ardently  both 
eulogium  and  compliment.  Her  whole  educa- 
tbn  had  been  a  sort  of  net  to  catch  the  same ; 
and  without  any  superabundance  of  vanity,  she 
looked  for  success  with  the  same  sang  fraid^ 
with  which  the  fisher  takes  up  the  baited  hne 
he  has  laid.  Her  feelings  were  as  pure  as  the 
dewxirops  which  rest  in  the  calix  of  a  flower, 
aod  like  them,  all  they  owned  of  colour,  were 
reflections  from  the  bright  tii^ts  vvhicli  sur- 
nnmded  them. 
Pecfde  wise  in  that  lore  which  teadies  the 
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bent,  the  weakness,  or  the  force  of  the  humaa 
hearty  have  ever  held,  that  more  iofluence  is 
exercised  uvur  it  by  those  of  the  same  sex  thaa 
of  the  uppobite ;  and  this  for  guud  or  for  evil, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  can  be  in  a  measure 
explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  iisuaDy 
corresponding  tastes  which  draw  woman  to 
woman,  man  to  man;  and  thus  a  latent  in* 
clination  is  conhrmed,  which,  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy, might  have  langui^ed  and  died. 

Certainly,  men  do  more  silly  things  at  the 
University  or  in  the  army,  where  they  are  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  their  own  kind,  than 
elsewhere;  while  it  is  a  received  axiom,  that 
neither  father,  brother,  nor  husband  ever  ob- 
tained the  same  sway  over  a  girPs  acti<Mtis^ 
as  a  female  friend  has  been  known  to 
assume. 

A  new  acquaintance,  wluch  Mary  D'Arc 
funned  the  second  winter  ui  iier  residence 
in  Brighton,  oflfered  an  example  of  this ;  and 
from  her  introduction  to  die  Countess  San 
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Sleffikno,  ms  an  English  lady  married  to 
a  Sicilian  nobleman^  might  be  dated  a  bias^ 

which,  though  not  altogether  consonant  with 
her  character,  gave  a  colouring  to  her  future 
odstoice. 

In  spite  of  the  mundane  character  of  the 
education  Mary  had  received^  her  mind  iiud 
imbibed  notidng  of  worldlineas^  beyond  the 
taste  for  that  Inight  and  smiling  society,  which 
wealth,  kind-heartednei>s,  perhaps  vanity,  per- 
haps folly,  decidedly  idleness — bring  together. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  her  thoughts,  when 
some  lady-like  girl  would  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  during  those  interregnums  after 
(finners  or  ball-suppers,  when  the  mighty  giants 
rfflodety  refresh  themselves  undisturbed  by  the 
daughters  of  earth,  to  ask  herself  the  question, 

"  Who  is  this  girl  ?  —  will  it  add  to  my 
consideration  being  seen  talking  with  her  ? — or 
diaU  I  lose  ton  by  seeming  in  her  intimacy 

The  world's  corrosion  had  not  as  yet  rusted 
impiilse  into  calculation ;  a  calculation  by  which 
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little  nmids  oftentimes  gain  the  suffrage  of  the 

great;  and  which  shows  the  stunting  power 
of  inlxiid  society  over  every  generous  fediog. 

Neither  did  Mary,  on  any  fresh  presentation 
of  partners,  weigh  them  in  the  balance  of 
worldly  policy. 

She  only  regarded  their  personal  attraetknis, 
their  address  and  their  amabUM^  in  the  IVeneh 
sense  of  the  word;  and  thought  as  httle  of 
the  Uncage  or  standing  of  tliose  with  whom  she 
made  acquaintance,  as  a  child  reflects  on  the 
huge  cane,  or  the  African  labourer,  as  the  oiigi- 
nators  of  the  bonbon  it  is  eating.  Lady  Le- 
verton  shared  in  this  one-sided  sight  They 
looked  at  people  as  artists  do  at  pictures,  for 
their  own  merits,  instead  of  judging  of  them 
by  the  frame  in  which  they  uiu  exhibited. 

Tins  want  of  fastidiousness,  or  exdusiveness, 
as  it  was  then  called,  offered  much  facility 
to  people  forcing  themselves  on  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  were  not  in  the  original 
select  circle,  to  which,  by  the  care  of  the 
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CoimtesB  L  ,  they  had  been  introduoed ; 
aod  their  vkitiog  list  was  now  more  dislin- 

giiidhed  by  quantity  than  quality.  The  good 
people  of  Brighton  have  ever  offered  a  carica- 
i/m  of  that  feature  of  English  society,  which 
€Oja&i&t&  of  a  hearty  scramble  into  the  circle 
immediately  above  them. 
^  This  is  ao  evil  which  must  exist  in  a  country, 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  betwixt  noble 
ami  commoner,  is  so  faintly  marked  and  imper- 
fectly kept ;  and  at  Brighton,  where  poor 
nobles,  like  hungry  eagles,  are  constantly  found 
hovering  over  some  wealthy  maiden  of  the 
ix/inmonulty,  and  tiiiail}  liiating  with  her,  the 
eondusion  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  their  would-be  confrere^  that  if  a  noble  fiaimily 
be  not  demeaned  by  intermaiTiage  with  a  com- 
iiiuncr,  asisuciating  witli  such  can  be  no  evil, 
wfam  education  and  refinement  may  prove 
them  fitting. 

This  then  causes  the  gap  into  the  privileged 
enclonire;  and  while  in  tike  country,  or  even 
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in  LoDdoOy  the  passage  may  be  rendered  less 
fiicUe,  in  Brighton  and  such  places  of  pubUc 
resort,  the  obstruction  gives  way,  a  rush  is 
made,  and  a  mixed  society  is  the  consequence. 

This  may  be  a  litde  aggravated  by  the  laisser 
alter  of  the  nomade  tribes  which  frequent  such 
towns ;  still  it  does  not  di^rove  the  fact,  that 
in  this  couotry  we  see  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  presumptive  scramble  up,  the  uucour- 
teous  tiii  usting  back ;  in  short,  too  much  uf  all 
the  hideous  tracasserie^  which  marks  a  badly 
r^ulated  system  of  society* 

Lady  Leverton  and  Maiy,  in  common  with 
those  new  to  general  society,  and  of  minds  too 
naturally  rehned  to  understand  quickly  all  its 
baser  features,  had  seen  nothing  of  all  this. 
People  had  asked  for  their  acquaintance,  and 
they  had  met  their  advances  half  way.  They 
never  surmised  that  in  every  party  they  at* 
tended,  about  half  of  it  was  composed  of  those 
asked  from  necessity,  not  choice;  while  the 
other  moiety  consisted  of  those  who  conceived 
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that  in  accepting  the  invitation  they  were  con- 
ftrring  a  favour,  which  they  would  not  farther 
extend  by  mixing  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
party;  thus  placing  the  poor  hostess  in  the 
unhappy  condition  of  a  cook,  who  arranging 
some  exquisite  compound,  has  the  mortitication 
to  see  a  decided  curdle  take  place,  resisting  all 
efforts  at  amalgamation. 

If  there  ever  was  a  bliss  in  ignorance,  it  is 
assuredly  that  which  shuts  the  perception  to 
the  difference  of  ranks.  There  may  be — ^there 
are  great  souls  who  despise  the  subtle  distinc- 
tion; but  lackiug  that  greatness,  iiuw  much 
of  iully  is  there  in  the  sagacity  wliich  renders 
one  alive  to  the  tiresome  fact,  that  while  we 
should  gladly  cut  one-third  of  one's  acquaint- 
SDoe,  another  third  would  as  gladly  cut  us; 
leaving  only  one-third  on  that  pleasant  neutral 
ground  which  is  furnished  by  a  paritv  of  tastes 
and  condition. 

The  Coimtess  San  Steffano  very  soon  made 

i  3 
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Mary  D'Arc  fed  that  as  the  widow  of  an 
English  Viscounty  Lady  Leyerton  had  entered 

into  society  very  much  beneath  her.  This 
implicated  Mary,  to  whom  her  mother  left  the 
arrangement  of  such  matters.  There  was  then 
the  "  harking  back,"  as  sportsmen  say ;  and 
at  niiictt'on,  Mary  began  already  to  discover  that 
there  were  rocks  in  the  fair  waters  of  pleasure, 
whUe  the  suspicion  also  arose  that  a  few  sea- 
monsters  lurked  beneath. 

The  Countess  San  StcflFano  was  an  admirable 
pilot  for  any  one  who  embarked  on  these  same 
seas.  In  consequence  oi  tiic  death  of  an  only 
brother,  she  had  become  the  iitiress  to  a  father 
who  had  made  his  money/'  as  the  phrase 
goes.  This  wealth  had  provided  her  a  most 
amiable  and  gentlemanly  husband,  the  son  of 
a  Sicilian  Duke;  and  llius  raising  her  from 
"  the  ranks,"  gave  her  a  station  of  which  she 
knew  how  to  make  the  most.  To  all  those 
whose  acquaintance  she  desired,  she  was  the 
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most  amiable  of  women;  to  all  those  she 
wished  to  avoid,  the  coldest  and  most  imprac- 
ticable. The  black  and  white  shield  could 
never  have  raised  more  dissonance  of  opinion, 
than  did  this  two-fold  eharacter  of  the  Cowitess. 
But  she  r^arded  it  not;  and  passed  through 
life  most  wide  awake  to  its  enjoyments.  Good 
eating  and  good  music  were  her  principal  pas- 
sions, and  nothing  arose  to  chill  them.  She 
was  childless;  but  the  loss  was  not  felt  with 
the  power  which  slic  had  of  drawiu^  to  licr  side 
the  young  and  attractive. 

Borne  thought  this  encouragement  of  youth- 
fill  companions  was  for  her  own  pleasure; 
otherS)  that  it  was  a  politic  move  to  make  his 
home  agreeable  to  the  Count;  be  that  as  it 
fm,)\  she  was  never  without  some  lovely  girl, 
as  her  intimate,  to  whom  she  showed  all  the 
kindness  of  an  elder  sister.  Mary  felt  infinitely 
tiattered  by  the  courteous  liking  speedily  shown 
to  herself,  and  conceived  for  the  Couuttbs  and 
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her  cbarmiDg  husband  the  greatest  affection* 

Impressed  by  what  appeared  to  her  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  fascinated  by  the 
lively  manner  in  which  she  would  make  it 
known,  Mary  did  her  best  to  benefit  by  the 
Countess's  cosmology;  never  for  an  instant 
dreannng  that  she  was  acting  about  as  wisely 
as  one,  who  to  study  the  formation  of  the  soil 
around  geologically,  sets  about  picking  up  the 
pavement  of  a  Londou  street  to  fiuuish  spe- 
cimens. 

M  was  artificial;  an  artificial  system  got 

Up  on  artiticial  premises,  promoted  by  stunting 
aU  better  perceptions.  Its  aim?  That  could 
hardly  be  defined.  It  was  sometbmg  of  donu- 
nion  and  exaltation.  Dominion  and  exaltation 
over  what?  Gossamers  and  soa|>-bubbles. 
Poor  Mary !  And  she  could  turn  from  all 
the  beauteous  fruits  and  flowers  which  this 
world  oiiers  to  youth,  for  th  study  and  admira- 
tion of  wax-work ;  luiiit  semblances  of  life, 

I 
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which  as  years  pass  on  must  affiright  her  with 
their  fiided  hideousness.  Yet  shaQ  we  stop 
to  blame  her  or  the  geatle  lone,  who  thus 
left  her  child  open  to  the  inauences  of  those, 
who  could  teach  noiluiig  but  the  art  of  trifling 
with  the  meaas  of  happiness,  vvliich  a  gracious 
power  prepares  for  aU  its  creatures.  Let  us 
not  Uame  them,  but  mount  higher  the  chain 
of  causes.  Let  us  blame  the  despotic  Turk, 
who  drove  the  Greek  girl  trom  her  sunny 
isle,  where  she  might  have  been  a  wife  and 
mother,  in  all  the  irresponsible  character  of 
her  country.  Let  us  blame  the  dissolute 
attach^,  who  ¥rith  the  indulged  feelings  of 
the  prodigal,  drew  into  the  accountable  ranks 
of  European  life,  the  simple  inhabitant  of 
a  Cossack  village.  And  above  all,  let  us 
Uame  the  arch  cheat,  old  Jedediah  Dark, 
who  with  the  spoids  of  his  villainy,  built  up 
a  gentleman,  who  looked  ouly  to  the  outside 
shewing  of  the  character,  blind  to  all  the 
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noble  and  dignified  impulses  to  which  human 
nature  tends,  and  may  be  directed*    Let  us 

not  blame  lone,  the  mistaken,  but  still  the 
fond  and  watchful  mother. 


* 
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CHAPTLR  ML 
"  A  rogue  of  canzooets  and  Berenades." 

TENNY80N. 

■ 

''Are  you  ever  disposed  to  be  ambitious, 
Mary  ?"  the  Countess  Stefi'ano  asked  one  day, 
as  they  were  driving  slowly  up  the  Marine 
Fkrade,  having  been  sometime  in  silent  and 
admiring  observance  of  her  beautiful  and  ani- 
mated cumpanion,  as  she  smiled  ia  graceful 
courtesy  to  those  who  made  their  passing 
salutation. 

I  think  that  I  should  be  if  I  were  a  man," 
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Mary  replied,  turning  to  her  orade  ^th  an 
inquiring  look  m  her  fuA  dark  eyes,  which  were 

the  only  ii^astem  feature  she  had  gamed  from 
her  mother.  How  can  a  woman  be  ambi- 
tious, with  no  male  thing  belonging  to  her 
beyond  her  dog  Pincher?" 

"Why,  in  the  affair  of  marriage,  petUe 
pimbiche^**  the  Countess  said  kindly ;  adding^ 
"  Do  you  ever  reflect  when  flirting  with  such 
good-looking  nobodies  as  Captain  Bruton,  that 
jou  luc  wasting  your  powers  of  captivation, 
perhaps  to  the  repulse  of  nobler  subjects 

Mary  looked  a  little  embarrassed,  for  the 
words  of  the  Countess  brought  to  lier  recol- 
lection having  danced  more  than  a  due  number 
of  quadrilles  with  the  officer  in  question,  and 
she  felt  it  a  gentle  reproof.  She  laughed  to 
hide  her  confusion  as  she  asked : 

"  Must  I  then  calculate  before  I  amuse  my- 
self, Contessa 

**  Decidedly.  You  must  remember  that 
mammas  and  their  dowries  do  not  last  for 
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ever,  neither  does  youth  or  beauty*  The  im- 
{Ktttaat  *  now/  ought  to  be  all  iu  all  with  you 

Here  was  the  first  black  drop  of  poison  in- 
filled into  the  heart  of  Mary;  that  poison 

which  teaches  gixis  to  view  the  union  which 
a  heavenly  power  has  ordained  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  as  a  speculation ;  that 
piNson  which  teaches  that  the  charmSi  the 
takmts,  the  affections  meant  to  adorn  that 
imion,  are  rather  to  be  used  as  a  trade — a  call- 
ing— a  trick  to  effect  it. 

^  NoWy  hsten  dear  Maiy,"  the  Countess  con- 
tinued, *'  for  I  wish  to  be  awfuDy  impressive. 
I  have  began  building  a  castle  in  your  behalf, 
which  you  must  consohdate.  You  have  often 
heard  us  speak  of  Lord  Brandiston ;  well^  he 
h»  joBt  amved  in  Brighton  fk>m  'Paris,  <md 
the  Count  and  I  have  settled  that  you  are  just 
siiited  to  each  other.  You,  with  all  your 
prettinesses  and  pertnesses.    He,  with  all  his 
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weaitiiy  accQmplibiimeats,  tolerable  guud  lookfii 
md  au  earFs^  corouet,  which  doubles  every- 
thing. We  have  asked  him  to  our  aoiree  for 
to-morrow  mght.  He  has  brought  Pczzotti 
with  him,  so  we  must  have  a  little  music 
before  danciDir.  You  know  Brandiston  ii 
quite  a  fenatic  for  music;  indeed,  he  rather 
bore6  with  it ;  hut  this  is  all  the  better  for  you. 
There  is  do  one  so  easily  caught,  either  male 
or  female,  as  those  who  ha\  c  hobbies :  with 
king^  and  queens  it  is  the  first  stepping-stone 
for  courtiers.  You  must  sing  your  best  to- 
morrow night,  and  be  as  mad  for  music  as 
BfandistoiL  In  short,  Mary,  you  must  think 
that  this  is  a  tide  which  may  never  flow 
agam." 

And  thus  tlie  Countess  ran  on,  and  Mary 
listened  to  the  jiirguii ,  uot  as  a  heroine,  de- 
claring that  she  did  not  care  for  coronets,  and 
did  not  understand  the  art  of  catching  men, 
but  literally  weighing  every  word  of  advioe> 
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Mkiiig  fin:  fresh  hinta,  and  thinking  how  ex- 
quisite it  would  be  really  to  become  Counts 
of  BriUidi^tuu. 

That  ewming  when  she  pressed  her  hit  cheek 
on  her  piOow,  a  torrent  of  images  crowded  on 
her  brain,  in  whksh  there  were  white  veils  and 
dkmond  wreathes,  opera  boxes  and  travelling 
chariots,  beautiful  villas  and  parks,  presenta^ 
tioDs  at  courts,  and  everything  exquisite.  The 
oaly  tiresome  tiling  was,  that  the  Euii,  who 
as  a  matter  of  course  entered  into  all  these 
aoeoes^  would  take  the  form  of  Captam  Bm- 
tou ;  and  hnding  that,  she  had  then  to  begin 
the  vision  all  again.  Once — but  then  she 
vas  neaxfy  asleep— a  tissue,  woven  by  fancy, 
gave  the  outline  of  a  bridal  with  Captain 
Bruton  in  his  own  person.  There  was  a  great 
dad  of  love  and  blushing;  a- feeling  of  be* 
stowing  perfect  happiness,  and  the  promise  of 
receiving  it;  some  merriment  with  a  great 
deal  of  economy ;  and  then  somehow  the 
mahogany  tea-chest  ui  Upper  Bakor  Street 
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and  the  horsehair  sofa  came  in  the  wa^^  aad 
all  tEis  dreaming  was  put  an  end  to  by  her 
waking  with  a  start ;  so  she  turned,  and  really 
fiD  asleep,  thinking  what  dress  she  should 
wear,  and  what  she  should  sing  at  the 
Countess'  party  on  the  morrow. 

Mary  D'Arc  had  thought  and  projected  so 
much  on  the  subject  of  the  Earl  and  his  subju- 
gatiou,  that  it  was  with  a  iiuttering  heart  she 
followed  Lady  Leverton  into  the  Countess  San 
Steffimo's  drawing-rooms ;  and  felt  a  d^ree  of 
relief,  as  she  cast  a  hasty  glance  around,  to  see 
no  stranger  there ;  but  even  while  greeting  the 
Countess,  the  announcement  of  the  £arl  of 
Brandiston  and  Signor  Pezzotti  rang  in  her 
ears.  The  Countess  gave  her  fingers  a  signifi- 
cant pinch,  aad  Mary  glided  off  to  the  second 
drawing-room,  glad  to  reconnoitre  firom  a  dis- 
tance her  destined  captive.  An  acute  feeling  of 
disappointment  shot  across  her,  as  her 
rested  on  the  figure  whom  she  conceived  must 
be  the  l^lf  as  he  stood  shaking  the  Countess's 
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hand  with  aU  the  vehemenoe  of  En^h  oof- 
diahty;  while  a  little  dark  man,  who  stood 

behind,  contented  hiiuselt  with  the  profound 
bows  usual  to  continental  coiutesy. 

Mary  felt,  with  a  sort  of  shutting  up  of  the 
heart  to  the  deslreability  of  a  coronet,  that  the 
man  whom  she  was  stiU  further  induct  to 
bdieve  Lord  Brandiston,  as  he  stood  now 
warmly  greeting  Count  San  Steffimo  in  his 
turn,  was  decidedly  vulgar.  His  light  brown 
hair  elaborately  curled  and  oiled,  was  arranged 
in  the  extreme  of  the  mode.  His  jewelled 
studs,  hib  chains,  all  were  in  bad  and  ostenta- 
tious taste ;  and  as  her  eye  rested  on  the  Uttle 
modest  Signor,  who  stood  bowing  most  deferen- 
tially to  all  San  Steffano  was  saying  to  him,  she 
ooiold  not  help  thinkiDg  that  with  his  dosdy  cut 
Uack  hau-, — the  dearly  defined,  though  shaven, 
moustache  of  his  upper  hp, — ^his  full  dark  eye, 
and  withal,  his  black  neckdoth,  that  even  this 
murderu US-looking  httlo  Italian  seemed  more 
gentlemanly. 
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The  fast  filling  rooms  soon  liid  these  objects 
of  her  attention  from  her  view;  and  she  was 
glad  to  enter  into  conversation  with  indiffeient 
people,  to  get  rid  of  a  ceituin  perturbation  that 
pervaded  her  fedings.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Mary  had  prepared  herself  for  acting  with 
design;  it  rather  jarred  on  her  natural  ingenu- 
ousness. With  all  her  worldly  education,  ^le 
had  been  too  indulgently  cherished,  ever  to  have 
had  cause  for  dissimulation  or  manoeuvring; 
and  she  never  would  have  lent  herself  to  any- 
thing so  distasteful  to  her  feelings,  had  not 
her  guide,  whom  she  considered  inMiUe^  pre- 
scribed it.  * 

Tlie  sound  of  the  piano  in  tiie  Luge  drawing- 
room  occasioned  a  movement  in  the  assembled 
party,  and  a  duet  by  the  Count  and  Countess 
was  the  opening  of  the  little  impromptu  concert. 
As  if  better  to  hear  it,  the  fierce,  Roman  look- 
ing little  man,  removing  to  a  dbtance  from  the 
piano,  threw  himself  on  a  sofa  near  where  Maty 
was  standing.  His    bravas''  and  "  divas  were 
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ail  strictly  professional,  but  Mary  thought  there 
was  somewhat  of  the  affectation  of  the  maestro 
in  his  approvaL 

Alter  a  short  interval  the  Count  came  to  seek 
him,  and  the  splendid  duet  out  of  Semirdniide^ 
suDg  by  the  stniDgers,  was  the  result.  Mary 
fillet  everything  but  the  exquisite  singing 
wliicb  now  met  her  ears*  She  even  thought 
that  the  turquoise  buttons,  matching  the  pro- 
minent turquoise  eyes  of  the  coxcombical  bhndf 
were  less  objectionable,  as  his  manly  and  luuv 
muuious  voice  rang  on  her  ears.  She  felt  that 
Ae  had  never  heard  anything  half  so  delight- 
ftil;  and  with  the  enthusiasm  and  emulation 
which  excellence  usually  excites  in  the  young 
heart,  she  gladly  acceded  to  the  Count's  wish 
wlien  he  came  to  daim  her  share  of  the  per- 
formance. 

The  morceau  selected,  I  tuoi  frequenti  pal- 
piti "  was  placed  on  the  piano,  where  the  self- 
dected  little  maeBtro^  who  had  accompanied  the 
duet,  was  still  seated.    Ue  asked  the  Count  in 
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Italian,  whether  he  should  accompany  the  Slg- 
norina.  Mary  in  the  same  language  thanked 
him  affirmatively ;  and  it  was  no  little  satisfac- 
tion for  her  to  find,  that  by  this  arrangement, 
she  could  now  sing  with  her  back  to  him  of 
the  ringlets,  who  still  stood  near,  instead  of 
being  subject  to  the  glare  of  his  large  blue  eyes, 
which  rather  discomposed  her. 

The  song  which  Mary  had  chosen  had  long 
been  her  cheval  de  bataille ;  but  as  if  warmed 
into  inspiration  by  what  she  had  heard,  and 
much  assisted  by  the  excellence  of  the  accom- 
paniment, and  the  encouragement  it  was  to 
hear  the  whispered  "  trarmiV/ia"  at  any  well- 
executed  coloraturey  she  that  evening  excelled 
herself;  and  when  at  length  in  the  concluding 
cadenza,  after  a  long  and  well  sustained  shake, 
she  suddenly  dropped  fortissimo  ^  to  the  lowest 
notes  of  her  voice,  a  murmur  of  applause  burst 
from  every  Hp.  The  Countess  caught  her 
fondly  by  the  hands,  and  kissed  her  forehead ; 
and  as  the  Count  led  her  to  a  seat,  everj'  one 
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mmed  anzioiis  to  express  some  tributary  eulo- 
gium. 

A  grand  quartett  by  the  Count  and  Countess, 
and  their  two  musical  ftiends,  finished  the 
coQcert.  The  piano  was  wheeled  round;  the 
harp  aud  violencello  made  their  appearance; 
tod,  in  a  few  nmrates,  the  Count  approadied 
Uuj^  and  introduced  to  her  as  the  Earl  of 
Braodistoo,  the  swarthy  Uttle  man  she  had 
taken  for  the  Italian  professor. 

Ifary  learnt  afterwards,  that  the  introduction 
bad  been  earnestly  sought  by  the  Earl;  this 
was  so  far  satisfactory;  but,  in  truth,  it  was 
fiiHowed  up  by  a  course  of  attentions  so  marked 
and  unmistakable,  that  they  seemed  to  render 
all  h^  projects  for  his  captivatioo  mere  works 
of  bupererogation.  Indeed,  Lord  Brandiston, 
Id  an  appearance,  sought  his  fii^  as  blandly  as 
the  &r-famed  ducks,  of  the  as  &r-famed 
Mrs.  Bond,  were  expected  to  do.  He  actually 
"  came  to  be  kSled     and  ere  a  month  was 
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passed^  the  pi  ubable  marriage  of  Miss  D  Arc 
and  the  singing  Earl  was  discussed  with  the 
eniremets,  and  toudied  upon  with  the  lemooadei 
at  every  dinner  or  evening  party  given  in 
Brighton. 

The  Countess  San  Stetianu  showed  as  much 
satisfaction,  as  a  chess  player  does  at  the  ap- 
proaciuiig  checkmate  wliich  threatens  au  ad- 
versary. Lady  Leverton,  too,  was  pleased, 
though  nervous ;  for  she '  at  times  saw  an 
unusual  frown  on  her  beloved  Mary's  brow, 
which  seemed  to  speak  some  discomtbrt; 
though  her  words  were  still  all  the  light-hearted 
ebulUtions,  half  reverie,  half  speech,  which 
ubuaUy  drop  troiii  the  lips  of  iiuppy,  thought- 
less youth. 

And  Mary  was  happy — chappy  in  her  success 
— happy  in  her  prospects;  but  still  at  times 
perplexed  and  ruffled  by  a  collision  with  one, 
who,  even  whilst  seeking  her  presence  with  an 

earnestness  which  proved  it  was  not  lightly 
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valued,  scrupled  aot  to  exhibit  frequent  ill- 
temper,  or  to  make  her  sensible  tiiat  some  action 
of  her  own  was  the  excitiDg  cause. 

Music,  which  was  to  have  been  the  eon- 
necting  tie  of  the  Earl's  allegiance  to  hersdf,  . 
and,  in  iact,  was  the  first  chann  which  had 
awakened  his  admiration,  now  seemed  the  very 
rock  on  which  his  love  and  her  advancement 
should  make  shipwreck. 

Mary's  intense  love  tur  music,  had  been  for 
aO  the  prettinesses  rather  than  the  solidities  of 
the  sdence ;  and  though  her  Parisian  masters 
had  coaxed  and  scolded  h^  into  much  pro- 
fidenqr,  still,  when  released  fh>m  their  wr«* 
v^Ulance,  her  choice  of  music  had  relapsed  mto 
a  taste  for  ail  the  wild  and  sweet  national 
baDads  of  Naples,  Venice,  and  Spain,  to  tiie 
aeglcct  of  the  grand  opera  scenas  in  which  she 
had  been  instructed. 

On  her  first  acquaintance  with  Lord  Bran- 
tbion,  these  very  scenas  had  been,  duly  sung,  and 
indeed  had  proved  the  means  of  quickly  ripen- 
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iug  that  acquaintance  into  intimacy ;  and  from 
singing  with  him  en  petit  camiti  at  the  Countess 

San  Steffano  s,  the  rehearsing  with  him  In  her 

own  home  in  the  morning,  became  the  next 
and  natural  stq[>.  At  firsti  this  ms  aE  chanop 
ing*  She  sang  the  music  she  knew«  and  re- 
ceived the  meed  of  praise  this  gained  her,  with 
double  gusto.  Approval  was  the  one  great  aim 
of  her  life ;  not  so  much  to  deserve  it  probaUy, 
as  to  gain  it. 

As  a  child,  her  nurse  had  always  worked 
wonders  with  her,  by  a  little  of  the  unction 
of  flattery ;  and  now  it  was  almost  a  necessity. 
Not  unamiably  so ;  but  those  who  loved  her, 
felt  that  a  little  comphment  was  to  her  like  the 
pat  on  the  head  to  an  affectionate  dog.  It 
made  her  eyes  sparkle,  and  called  forth  some 
kind  dcmoniitration  in  return.  Lord  Bran- 
diston's  praise  was  most  acceptable ;  it  at  onoe 
put  her  in  good  humour  with  herself,  and 
seemed  to  promise  that  the  coronet  even  now 
hanging  over  her  brow  might  soon  rest  there ; 
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that  iS)  in  (dain  prose,  that  the  Earl  would  soon 
mab  praposab. 
M.  this  aft  first;  but  the  miiab  whkfa  she 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  his  hwdship 
became  anxious  that  she  siiuuld  acquire  fresh ; 
tod  then  Fezzotti  was  called  in.  The  pleasant 
zebearaals  now  became  aerioua  lessons — some* 
Ikm  faEteoding  to  two  hoars.  It  was  not  only 
het  own  practice,  hut  in  the  duets  which 
they  sang  together,  she  had  to  hear  the 
Earl  go  over  the  same  ground  an  infinitude 
of  times. 

And  then  dark  looks  would  arise,  during 
those  hffe'maiehei  of  nnihdes,  she  left  the 

piano  to  gaze  a  minuli;  fro  in  the  window  on 
the  gay  g7"oups  walking  in  the  dear  sunshine 
of  a  bright  £rosty  day,  wishing  most  heartily  for 
tte  momeDt  of  rdease;  And  then  people  would 
cdl,  and  Lord  Biandiston  would  hint  the  desi- 
tabkaeas  of  bemg  denied ;  and  the  Viscountess 
would  show  her  disposition  to  accede  to  his 
wishes,  Mary's  httle  remoustrauce  being  in> 
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effectual  or  unheard;  while  peeping  through 
the  blind,  she  would  see  drive  off,  those  of  her 
acquaintance  she  most  wished  to  see. 

Then  her  vexation  made  her  hoarse,  and  that 
made  Brandiston  snappish,  and  mutter  about 
crows  and  peacocks ;  and  though  in  Italian  his 
abuse  did  not  sound  so  rudely  as  it  might  have 
done  in  English,  stiU  it  made  her  laugh  to  find 
any  one  cross  enough  to  call  her  names  to  her 
face.  Laughing  was  worse  than  anything  ;  and 
then  the  Earl  would  snatch  up  his  hat,  and 
rush  from  the  room,  Lady  Leverton  looking 
frightened,  and  Mary  foolish. 

In  the  evening  when  they  met,  no  reference 
was  made  to  these  little  storms.  All  was 
homage  and  attention,  and  Lady  Leverton  then 
thought  they  might  have  fancied  there  was  more 
temper  in  these  exhibitions,  than  was  really 
experienced.  But  Mar>'  felt  that  the  ill-hiunour 
had  been  real,  and  the  succeeding  smiles  adopted 
as  a  means  of  effacing  the  impression  it  might 
have  left.    It  was  then  misgivings  would  arise. 
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Would  it  be  quite  happiness  to  be  for  ever 
witbia  reach  of  such  dark  ebullitions,  even 
though  rank  and  wealth  did  their  best  to  make 
all  tliings  smooth  ?  The  truth  wliich  one's  ovvd 
heart  always  tells,  if  asked  simply  and  sbrustly, 
seemed  rather  against  the  happiness  question, 
hut  Mary  hushed  up  the  answer.  It  woukl  be 
time  enough  to  weigh  it  when  the  declared 
iatouions  of  the  Earl  would  render  decision 
necessary.  So  she  went  on  singing,  quaiTelling, 
and  letting  licrself  be  loved ;  at  times^  when 
some  successful  rehearsal  had  made  aU  harmony, 
almost  fimcying  that  the  Earl  was  the  only  man 
she  ever  could  Hke.  He  was  so  foreign,  so 
refined,  so  above  all  the  stable  nonsense  of 
steeple  diases  and  Melton  Mowbray. 

Maiy  was  in  this  disposition  one  morning, 
when  the  Earl  entered.  She  was  writing  the 
answer  to  a  note  of  invitation  at  the  moment, 
whicb  she  held  up  to  him,  saying  gaily : 

"  You  are  just  come  ui  time  to  laugh  over 
this  precious  manuscript.   Now  listen,"  she 
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continued,  reading  in  a  mocking  grandiose  style ; 
'  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Sims  requests  the  honour  of 
Viscountess  Leverton's  and  Miss  D' Arc's  com- 
pany on  Wednesday  next,  to  a  small,  early 
party.  As  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Sims  expects  Lord 
Brandiston,  she  trusts  that  Miss  D'Arc  wifl 
bring — a  little  music !'  A  little  music ! — that 
is,  that  Miss  D'Arc  and  Lord  Brandiston  will 
amuse  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Sims's  vulgar  friends.  Could 
there  be  anything  done  in  worse  taste  ?  There, 
Mrs.  Fitzroy  Sims,"  she  added,  hastily  scribbling 
a  short  note. 

"  May  I  see  how  you  have  diplomatized  the 
'  little  music'  affair  ?"  Lord  Brandiston  asked,  as 
he  took  the  note  from  her,  before  she  folded  it. 
"  It  certainly  would  have  been  better  to  have 
sent  that  request  in  a  second  note,  after  ascer- 
taining that  you  accepted  the  invitation.  But 
have  you  refused  it  ?**  he  asked  sharply,  as  he 
read  the  note,  and  slightly  colouring  added,  "  Did 
you  not  understand  that  I  was  going?" 

"  Oh !  yes,"  Mary  answered  carelessly,  scarcely 
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Mdng  the  extent  of  his  question.  *'But 

mamma  tol  l  me  to  d^line  the  invitation.  The 
CouDte&s  siiid  th^t  there  will  not  be  a  decent 
Mai  there!" 

amnot  oonipelent  to  ji]4ge  how  fiv  the 
CmmteeB  San  Steffimo's  estimate  of  a  soul's 
decency  is  correct,"  Lord  Brandiston  said, 
somewhat  proudly,  "  I  only  know  that  I  am 
going — and  Fezsotti  says  that  be  and  the  Ronzi 
deBi^gius  aie  to  be  there;  and  those  aingmg 
giib  who  are  just  oome  to  Brighton.  Come, 
nma,"  he  added  playiiilly,  and  almost  aflec- 
tioiiattly,  "  I  will  answer  the  note  for  you  j  and 
then  we  will  practice  something  to  astonish  the 
FStzroy  Sims,'*  and  as  he  spoke  ho  wrote  the 
aoHptatioa  of  the  tnvitatioiu 

Maty  felt  embarrassed  In  spite  of  the 
influence,  which  the  Earl's  positive  manner,  and 
evident  dislike  to  contradiction,  held  over  her 
UHud  indepeiuleDt  will,  she  expenenoed  a  spoilt 
child's  awiflyaiioe  at  hia  thus  presuming  to 
dictate ;  and  inwardly  resented  his 
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however  flatteiii^  the  cause  miglit  be  to  herself. 
Still  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  maintaiD  the 
Visconntess's  and  her  own  intention  not  to 
attend  this  party»  without  an  altercation,  to 
which  her  natural  gendeness  of  disposition, 
besides  her  good-breeding,  rendered  her  pecu- 
liarly averse.    At  length  she  said  mildly : 

**  1  do  not  tliink  we  can  go  to  this  party.  It 
is  in  a  set  we  do  not  wish  to  visit ;  and  we 
have  another  engagement,  a  baU  at  Lady  John 
Harford's/* 

''Ohl  that  makes  no  diiliculty,"  Lord 
Braudiston  answered  rather  sullenly.  Mrs. 
Sims's  party  is  early,  and  eleven  will  be  quite 
soon  enough  to  go  to  Lady  John's.  I  sun 
also  going  there.  Come  Mary,"  he  added, 
kindly,  "  you  must  not  let  the  finery  of  the 
Countess  San  SteSimo  interfere  with  my  pka- 
snre/' 

These  latter  words  were  meant  to  be  said 
persuasively  and  affectionately ;  but  there  was  a 
dark  flashing  eye,  which  showed  that  anger. 
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mure  than  soirow,  wnild  be  caused  by  further 

opposidon. 

U'dey  was  iu  ditticully ;  but,  like  all  cowards, 
referred  to  another  what  was,  in  fact,  her  own 
detemiiutioa;  and,  saying  she  would  ask  her 
nulher,  left  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ine  her ;  takmg  care  in  the  short  interval  to  beg 
iiLi  to  i  cauiiu  iirm  in  their  resolve,  not  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Siim's  party. 

Lady  Levcrton  could  hardly  aeoount  for  her 
daughter's  perturbation  of  manner;  but,  on 
oileriiig  the  diwraig-room,  saw  at  onoe  that 
there  was  more  at  stake  thau  the  mere  un- 
certainty, whether  a  vulgar  patty  should  be 
attended  or  not;  and  by  the  fimMet  mouth  of 
Lord  Brandiston,  felt  that  Mary's  empire  could 
icandy  dunge  his  resolve,  whatever  it  might 
be. 

Tlie  question  was  put  to  her,  whether  she 
would  not  obhge  him  by  attending  Mrs.  Sims's 
party.  Alas  I  for  the  firmness  of  Maiy's  ally. 
So  perfect^  unusual  was  Lady  Leverton  to 
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dictate  anything  to  her  6hM^  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult even  to  make  a  show  of  taking  the  reins  of 
government  into  her  own  hands ;  so  that  she 
inadvertently  answered,  that  altiiough  she 
certainly  disliked  the  idea  of  going  to  Mr& 
'  Fitzroy  Sims»  Mary  might  do  as  she  pleased. 
She  evidently  thought  that  the  politeness  of 
Lord  Brandistou  could  urge  nothing  further. 
But  his  look  of  triumph  undeodved  her»  as 
turning  to  Mary,  he  said : 
"Then  you  win  go?" 

It  was  now  Mary's  turn  to  persevere ;  and 
she  felt  wretchedly  out  of  humour  as  she 
said: 

"  Indeed  I  cannot  First  of  all,  I  dishke 
extremely  being  a^^ked  so  unceremoniously  by  a 
comparative  stranger,  to  assist  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  people  with  whom  I  have  no  intimacy. 
Besides  this/'  she  added,  with  an  attempt  at 
playfuhiesSy  though  her  flushed  cheek  showed 
there  were  serious  feelings  in  action,  I  cannot 
go  all  gauze  and  pink  roses  into  dirty  httle 
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rooms  on  the  Steinc,  and  then  come  out  lB;e  a 
nimpled  chimney-sweep  at  Lady  John's,  to  my 
indelible  disgraoe." 

Lord  Brandiston's  counteoance  darkened  as 
ihe  spoke;  but  he  too  affected  careUaaoess,  as 
he  said,  taking  his  hat : 

"  Alors,  c'est  une  aflfaire  arretce.  Can  I  do 
an>thing  in  town  for  yon,  Lady  Leverton  ?  I 
afaaU  be  off  aAer  luncheoa,  and  leave  Fesaotti  to 
make  my  other  adteuz." 

Saying  this,  he  presented  his  hand  to  the 
Viscountess,  made  a  low  bow  to  Mary,  and 
passed  hastily  from  the  room. 

Mary  was  paralyzed,  and  Lady  Levertoii 
Kaiody  less  so;  wlule  she  felt  deqily  grieved 
at  seeing  the  hurt  expression  of  her  daughter's 
lovely  countenance.  Two  large  tear-drops 
stood  in  each  eye,  but  she  spoke  not,  and 
ifaietly  sealed  and  directed  the  note  to  Mrs. 
Rtiny  Sims,  the  direfiil  spring  of  all  these 
woes. 

The  Viscountess  saw  by  this  action  that 
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nothing  conciliatory  was  contemplated  as  re- 
garded Lord  Brandiston,  and  rather  applauded 
the  firmness  which  resented  so  ill-concealed  an 
attempt  at  tyranny. 

She  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to  take  the 
note,  recommending  Mary  at  the  same  time  to 
send  and  ask  the  Countess  San  SteflFano  to  take 
her  a  drive.  This  was  inspired  by  the  kind 
tact  of  the  mother.  It  at  once  dispelled  the 
emotion  and  indignation  of  the  fair  young 
creature,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
had  encountered  unkindness.  She  felt  that 
she  must  exert  herself  to  tell  the  tale  to 
the  Countess,  and  to  guard  most  sedulously 
against  the  plaintivene^s  and  demeanour  of  a 

The  world  inflicts  its  wounds,  but  the  world 
sees  to  the  healing ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  more  prompt  than  solitude,  with  all  its 
holy  influences  and  soothings.  In  the  country 
after  such  a  fracas  with  one  the  heart  had 
nearly  taught  itself  to  love,  that  same  heart, 
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ttik  aod  duBed,  wouU  have  buiied  itscSf  in 
id  ftffdier  quiet  to  pore  over  broken  hcfpes, 

and  iill  which  they  hnd  promised.  Mai)  D'.Vrc 
did  nuthing  of  this.  The  Countess  came  tor 
iMrit  the  apfwintod  hour,  and  found  her  with 
hat  pieltiert  bonnet  ready  to  spring  into  the 
WfKfaa.  TTie  etory  of  the  quarrd  was  told; 
perhaps  with  a  little  <'xa[rgoration,  tu  make  the 
CuuBtess  smile,  and  look  less  grave  at  this 
omthrow  of  the  proqieriDg  scheme.  As  it 
she  persisted  in  thinldag  that  Maiy  mjght 
hive  preserved  peace ;  and  that  too,  at  a  less 
mt,  ihsD  that  of  experimentalizing  on  all  the 
cDorinitics  of  Mrs.  Fitzroy  Sims's  "  small  early 
pntjr."  Still  all  was  merriment.  The  di& 
were  crowded  with  good-looking  people,  and 
the  day  was  as  bright  and  Bmiling  as  aO 
tboae  who  njoiced  in  its  happy  in- 
fluence. 

The  next  evening  Mary  found  htirself  enter- 
isg  l^Kiy  John  Harfioid's  ball'room  without  the 
iait  partide  of  woe,  caused  by  that  most 
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dismal  of  recollections^  the  having  lost  a  lover. 
No  one  could  have  guessed  the  factj  but 
Captain  Bruton,  whose  star  of  late  had  been 
anything  but  in  the  asoendaneyi  seraied  to  feel» 
with  the  swiftness  of  that  most  subtle  of  all 
powers — a  lover's  instinct— that  there  was  a  fidr 
and  open  field  for  him  that  night 

With  a  tremulous  ardour,  a  manly  devotion 
that  perhaps  had  never  shown  to  greater  advan- 
tage to  one,  wiiose  naturally  open  disposition 
had  been  chilled  and  restrained  by  the  cold 
yet  sensitive,  the  de(in*ential  yet  tyrannical 
character  of  Lord  Brandiston,  the  handsome 
soldier  made  a  greater  inroad  into  the  fitvour 
of  Mary  than  she  was  aware  of. 

They  had  already  danced  two  sets  of  quad<> 
rilles  together,  and  had  commenced  a  waltz, 
in  which  however  they  had  been  obliged  to 
pause,  owing  to  the  awkward  crowding  of  two 
couples  near  them.  They  were  standing  in 
the  waltzing  position,  which  probably  was  as 
ftUcitous  to  Captain  Brutcm  as  the  moranent. 
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Mary's  pretty  foot  waa  just  poiatad  to  recom- 
menoe,  when  her  sudden  start  oocasioned 
Captain  Bruton  to  look  in  the  direction  to 
which  her  astonished  gaze  was  turned ;  and 
there,  in  the  doorway  immediately  before  them, 
stood  the  Earl  of  Brandiston.  Involuntarily 
Mary  withdrew  her  hand  which  had  rested  so 
passhrely  on  the  brawny  shoulder  of  the  lancer. 
The  movement  was  not  lost  on  him,  and  he 
lut  his  Up  as  he  perceived  the  emotion  which 
Ae  unexpected  apparition  had  produced.  She 
Bext  gently  disengaged  herself  from  his  hand, 
iriiidi  still  clasped  her  waist ;  and,  as  if  forget- 
ting his  clsdms  as  a  partner,  thought  only  of 
greeting  Lord  Brandiston  \9bo  in  one  minute 
was  at  her  side.  She  was  unaffectedly  cor* 
dial;  and  felt  really  happy  to  find  by  his 
maooer  that  she  had  not  irrevocably  offeoded. 
Her  share  of  the  quarrel,  and  right  to  feel 
aggrieved,  had  long  passed  from  her  placable 
miad. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  London,"  she  said, 

hflr  bright  eyes  beaming  with  pleasure  to  find 
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she  was  mistaken.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  thence,  proposing  at  the 
same  time  to  lead  her  to  her  mother.  She 
took  his  offered  arm,  and  apologising  to  Captain 
Bruton  for  not  continuing  their  waltz,  passed 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

All  was  surprise  and  pleasure  with  Lady 
Leverton  and  the  Countess,  who  were  sitting 
together.  There  is  something  strangely  in- 
spiriting in  the  kindnt-ss  and  good-humour  of 
those,  who  we  feel  might  have  treated  us  coldly, 
and  that  not  unjustly.  The  Eiarl  felt  enthusi- 
astically happy ;  and  his  heart  which  had  long 
been  susceptible  of  the  loveliness  and  grace 
of  Mary,  discarded  at  once  the  caution  and 
coldness  which  usually  kept  watch  over  it. 

On  returning  to  her  mother's  side,  after 
dancing  a  quadrille  with  the  Earl,  Mary  whis- 
pered in  an  excited,  happy  voice,  that  he  had 
asked  hor  to  marry  him,  and  wished  now 
to  make  his  proposjils  known,  in  preference 
to  the  formality  and  awfiilness  of  a  regular 
interview  on  the  morrow. 
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The  still  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Viscountess 
sparkled  with  joy.  Her  beloved  child,  then, 
bidfouDd  a  proteotor  for  yean  to  oome;  and 
Ae  malth  and  oounderation  ao  giateful  to 
het  ftding^  was  then  to  be  aeoitrad  to  her. 
She  forgot  all  the  many  faults  she  had  per- 
ceived in  the  Earl,  from  the  satisfaction  i>hc 
now  felt  at  the  proof  he  gave  of  his  devotion 
to  her  child;  and  taking  his  offered  ann»  she 
inffiog^  acoompamed  him  to  a  boudoir  set 
apart  for  4eart^,  telling  Mary  that  she  would 
send  the  Count esi.  to  lake  cart-  of  her.  But 
they  had  scarcely  turned  away,  wiien  Captain 
BmtoD  seated  himsdf  abruptly  by  her  nde. 

The  suddenness  of  his  appeai«nee»  no  less 
flnn  fab  changed  aspect,  gave  her  a  feeling  of 
surpri^  almost  amounting  to  akrin  ;  but  site 
laid  calmly  : 

"  1  finded  you  were  gone,  Ca|)tBin  Bruton.** 
**  Did  you  look  for  me?*'  he  asked  in  a  taob 
lohoBow,  it  struck  a  chill  on  her  heart;  but 

she  attempted  to  answer  gaily,  saying : 
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'^Oh,  nO|  I  have  looked  for  no  one,  and 
yet  I  think  I  know  exactly  who  are  here/' 

I  have  looked  at  no  one  but  yourself  this 
last  hour,  and  an  encouraging  sight  I  have 
found  it|"  he  said,  bitterly;  adding,  as  he 
pointed  to  one  of  the  windows  which  opened 
to  the  balcony ;  ^  There  is  my  watch-tower/' 

This  aocoimted  for  bis  pale  and  duDed  fea* 
tures,  and  the  disorder  in  which  his  hair  hung 
over  his  forehead;  and  Mary  then  guessed 
from  his  words,  he  had  taken  that  post  to 
watch  herself.  She  knew  not  how  to  reply. 
Any  trifling  remark  she  felt  would  be  mis- 
timed ;  and  yet  she  feared  to  shew  by  serious 
words  the  interest  and  grief  his  wretched  ap-> 
pearance  caused  her.  There  was  a  minute's 
silence;  but  the » awkwardness  of  the  pause 
seemed  ui>ren>arked  by  Captain  Bruton,  who 
sat  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head 
bent  so  low,  that  the  feather  of  his  shako, 
which  he  held  with  botli  liands,  almost  con- 
cealed his  face  from  the  furtive  glance  which 
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Maiy  cast  towards  him.  He  was  deep  id 
tfaought  At  hst,  wHbofut  raisiiig  his  head, 
he  and  ID  a  knr,  junked  voice : 

"Mm  D^Aic^  I  ghre  you  my  sacred  word, 
I  would  die  rather  tium  hurt  or  oflfond  you; 
and  yet — and  yet,  I  must  say  that  which  may 
do  both.  1  love  you  with  the  deepest  love 
maa  eror  gave  to  woman.  I  koow  it  ib  vrroBg 
Id  IcD  yoD  this  so  ahrupUy;  I  know  that  I 
risk  bong  eveo  your  good  opinion  by  this 
unfeeling  haste ;  still  1  must  speak,  or  another 
minute  may  be  too  late.  Miss  D'Arc,"  he 
eoBtiDued  rapidly,  and  yet  with  a  choking 
voioe,  "I  am  a  poor  man,  and  I  know  all 
ihe  weaihli  and  splendour  of  this  world  might 
be  given  for  your  love.  Still,  poor  as  I  am, 
if  you  will  take  me,  my  whole  life  shall  be 
gifcn  to  make  you  happy.  Do  not  answer 
me  now,"  he  said,  seeing  Maiy  attempted  to 
ipesk.  "^y  do  not  I  know  that  I  am 
wrong ;  but  I  havf  dared  to  speak  to  you  in 
thU  sudden,  unmanly  way,  beciuise  I  feel  ttiat 
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what  I  have  said  to  yoUf  w&y  ia  a  few  minutes 
be  said  to  you  by  another ;  but  promise  me — I 
beseecli  you  to  promise  me,  not  to  accept  Lord 
Brandiston  until  yuu  have  seen  me  a^aiu." 

The  agitation  of  Captain  Bruton  in  a  mea- 
sure imparted  itself  to  Mary.  She  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say ;  and  yet,  aware  diat  in 
a  few  instants  the  Countess  would  join  her, 
she  felt  that  he  ought  at  onoe  to  know  his 
fiEU;e.    With  a  faultering  voice  she  said : 

**  Captain  Bruton,  I  am  very  sorrj^ — that  is 
— I  am  not  sorry,  and  I  hope  you  will  uot 
mind  it  very  much, — but  I  have  accepted  Lord 
Brandiston's  proposal/' 

This  disclosure  must  have  cost  Mary  an 
effort,  for  she  shivered  her  sUght  iv(»y  fan  to 
pieces  as  she  spoke.  She  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  fragments,  glad  at  the  moment  of  any 
-pretext  to  iude  her  burning  blushes.  When 
she  again  ruk>cd  her  head,  Cupula  lirutoa  had 
left  her  side.  Her  eyes  followed  his  lofty  and 
noble  figure,  as  be  strode  towards  the  doc»r. 
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Anived  there,  he  turned  for  one  short  minute ; 
md  thti  lost  and  woe-begone  expression  of  his 
tioe  oountenanoe  struck  sorrow  to  her  heart. 
He  gave  her  one  long^  loving  look,  and  dis* 
ippcared. 

That  look,  the  recollection  of  his  ugitated 
words,  wiuch  with  all  their  unstudied  bluut- 
Dtts  spoke  80  forcibly  to  her  heart,  haunted 
ber  e?ety  thought,  and  mingled  with  emy 
draam  that  night  She  had  eyen  ftlt  nUevied 
when  her  mother  kissed  her,  and  bade  her 
good  night;  for  then  her  overchaiged  heart 
at  onoe  gave  way,  and  she  wept  Jong  and 
bitterly. 

Ahl  Lord  Brandiston!  aie  these  bunmig 

tears  good  augury  for  you?  Prize  well  your 
rank — prize  wt-ll  sour  waJth — for  tlicir  sake 
a  heart's  worship  had  been  rejected,  which  an 
empress  might  ha?e  ooveted. 

Mary  D'Arc  and  Algernon  Bruton  never  met 
egain  in  this  world.  He  exchanged  into  a  regi- 
ment going  to  India.    He  married  there.  He 
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died  there.  What  his  or  her  fate  might  have 
proved,  had  the  £arl  of  Braadistou  not  returned 
to  Brighton  so  suddenly,  it  avuls  not  to  guess. 
The  likelihood  of  happiness  befalling  two,  be- 
tween whom  a  sentimeiit  has  Sfnrung  up  spon- 
taneously, not  forced  or  fostered  by  foreign  aid, 
and  whose  youdi,  beauty,  and  glad-heartedneas 
ai«  equal,  wairants,  a  sigmhcant  '^perhaps;" 
but  how  seldom  in  the  ranks  of  life  above  the 
working  classes,  do  the  charms  of  mind,  person, 
or  heart — those  bright  gifts  of  humanity — 
weigh  in  the  unions  we  see  daily  forming 
around  ns.  Position  is  eveiything;  and  the 
natural  adjuncts  of  love  are  unconsidered.  For 
position,  Maiy  D'Arc  cast  away  the  very  crea- 
ture a  romance  writer  would  have  bade  her  love. 
Nature  also  would  have  so  ordered  it,  and  would 
have  made  itself  fdt ;  but  the  world — that  cold, 
calculating,  toy-ridden,  iicart-smothering,  pig- 
ment-worshipping world  —  had  decreed  other- 
wise. 

There  was  nothing  of  martyrdom  in  this. 
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Like  the  fakeers  of  the  East,  who  combat 
nature  so  long  that  torture  itself  becomes  normali 
the  feelings  of  her,  who  looks  to  the  world  for 
their  gmtihcatioD,  soon  find  its  dictates  con- 
sonant. Mary  did  more,  and  prepared  to  fulfil 
her  engagement  with  Lord  Brandistoa  witli  sen- 
timents as  near  to  love,  as  a  pure- minded  and 
affectionate  girl  of  nmeteen  could  bring  to  the 
bidding. 

A  French  sermon  tdls  that  '^Le  d&ir  ex- 
oessif  de  plaire  est  toujours  dangereux,  rare- 
ment  innocent,  et  qu'il  est  bxen  difficile  de 
donner  beaucoup  de  sentiments  sans  en  prendre 
soi-meme,"  Mary  did  not  read  sermons,  and 
the  lessoii  iic\  ci  had  reached  lier,  that  there 
was  aught  to  blame  in  the  battery  of  pretti- 
nesses  and  coquetry  which  she  had  brought 
against  Captain  Bruton  or  the  £arl ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  its  verity  was  nevertheless 
experienced.  In  exciting  a  sentiment,  a  senti- 
ment was  awakened.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that 
it  was  so — well,  that  besides  the  brilliancy  of 
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the  marriage  she  was  prepared  to  make^  there 
was  that  d^;ree  of  attachment^  which  might 
induce  her  to  look  with  indulgence  on  the 
exacting  and  easily  ruifled  temper  of  her  afli* 
anced  husband. 
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CHAPTER  VIU, 

"  Si  Tous  voulez  que  Ton  vous  airne. 
Petite,  il  finit  aimer  vons-meme. 
Un  peu  d'amour  nounit  ramonr. 
Petite  P' 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Brandiston  with  Maiy 
D'Arc  was  not  to  take  place  until  the  end  of 
Jvfy.  The  dday  was  unavoidable.  For,  with 
the  best  intentions  of  hurrying  the  settlements, 
both  Mr.  Joblyn  and  the  Earl's  sohdtor  found 
that  certain  properties  fallmg  to  the  lot  of  a 
Baron  Brandiston,  whenever  he  might  be  born, 
required  a  dearer  specification  than  had,  for  the 
1^  of  many  years,  been  effected,  seeing  that 
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the  Barony  and  Earldom  wert'  united  in  the 
person  of  the  present  Lord  Brandiston,  who  was 
the  posthumous  son  of  the  late  Eiarl,  and  who  in 
his  turn  had  inherited  both  from  an  elder 
brother. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  lingering  of  law- 
yers, time  went  on  happily  and  smoothly ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  May,  Lady  Leverton 
removed  to  London  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
Mary  continuing  her  singing  lessons  with 
Signor  Pezzotti,  who  had  an  engagement  at  the 
Opera  House,  as  to  enable  her  to  see  more 
of  her  intended  ;  while  the  essential  business  of 
tin-  wedding  wardrobe  was  in  full  progress. 

The  Countess  San  Steffano,  who  lived  in 
Hanover  Square,  had  secured  a  small  house 
in  Brook  Street,  that  they  might  be  near  her; 
and  in  consequence  they  spent  much  of  their 
time  together.  Mary  found  a  thousand  delights 
in  her  new  position ;  and  there  was  a  certain 
eclat  and  interest  attending  it,  that  precluded 
the  faintest  wish  for  the  flight  of  time,  or  any 
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impaUfi&oe  that  there  should  still  arise  impe- 
diments to  the  final  act  of  this  love  dnma. 
Aithoiigh  it  was  an  admowledged  rale  in 

diquette,  that  during  this  interregnum  before 
hff  marriage,  Miss  D'Arc  should  attend  no 
parties,  except  family  gatherings,  or  nieotings 
strictly  ptifate,  the  Countess  San  Steffano 
wann^  contested  the  propriety  of  this  aecliip 
sioQ ;  and  Mary,  whoee  heart  and  fteUngs  were 
not  so  absorbed  in  her  matrimonial  prospects 
as  is  usual  with  young  ladies,  or  at  least  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be,  felt  that  now  was  of 
sD  others  the  time  for  partaking  in  the  plea- 
mes  which  the  height  of  the  London  season 
afforded.  The  Countess  had  a  secund  reason 
in  snatching  the  Jiancee  from  the  dullness  to 
which  her  mother  and  lover  were  di^osed  to 
condemn  her.  She  felt  a  sort  of  reflected 
oonsequenoe  in  the  choperonage  of  the  embryo 
Countess,  and  li>uad  her  own  visiting  list  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance ;  while  the  interest 
evciy  one  manifested  in  her  chaige,  gave  that 
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ezcitementi  whidi  the  lover<*less  and  daughter- 
less  find  wanting  in  the  most  brilliant  ass^- 
blies. 

To  Mary  there  was  no  remoter  cause  for 
her  availing  herself  of  the  means  afforded  by 
the  Countess  of  visiting  every  gay  assembly  in 
town,  than  the  pure  and  unalloyed  thirst  of 
pleasure — a  thirst  which»  like  most  animal 
wants^  increased  with  lliat  it  fed  upon.  In- 
deed»  that  which  some  months  before  had  been 
simply  satis&ction  in  the  effect  her  graceful 
loveliness  always  produced,  had  now  by  indul- 
gence been  matured  into  an  habitual  iooiung 
for  of  admnation  ;  and,  like  all^  those  who 
indulge  in  intoxicatuig  potations,  slic  Ick  a 
restlessness  and  ennui  when  the  opportunity 
was  wantmg  for  the  exercise  of  her  powers  of 
attraction. 

Lord  Brandiston  appeared,  or  at  least  tried 
to  appear,  to  share  in  the  gratihcation  which 
her  unprecedented  success  afforded  to  all  those 
who  loved  the  light-liearted  Mary;  and  when 
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told  by  the  Countess  that  this  indulgence  iu 
London  dissipations  would  render  her  less 
diqxMed  towards  them  for  the  fiitun,  he  at* 
templed  so  to  ncooeOe  bis  mind,  and  to  bdieve 
that  he  was  in  fact  the  happy  man  of  which 
all  London  took  great  pains  to  conviiK-c  him. 
But  there  was  some  demon  of  incredulity  lurked 
within;  anil  the  Eol  fialt  that  the  chaiacter 
of  happy  would  hove  attached  mmeh  better  to 
him,  had  Miss  IVArc  been  content  to  have 
sang  all  the  morning  with  himself  aad  Pezzotti, 
taking  the  Tuesday  and  Saturday's  opera  for 
her  sole  amusement  This  was  sometimes 
whispered  to  her;  but  anules  charmed  away  • 
the  reproadi  implied,  and  a  morning's  strict 
practice  seerawl  to  make  all  things  smooth. 
The  (^vrmng  assembly  could  not  be  givm  up; 
ind  there  was  ao  much  pretty  poutmg  at  the 
bve  idea,  that  Lord  Brandiaton  fisit  himself 
tlmost  the  barbarun  he  was  dedaied  to  be,  to 
venture  to  urge  it  further. 
Perhaps  no  one  has  a  right  to  pass  censure 
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on  the  unreasonableness  of  the  bride  elect,  who 
has  not  resisted  the  same  force  of  temptation 
whicii  ai>suiied  her.  Beautiful  without  conceit 
— graceful  without  affectation — dignifitxl  yet 
at  once  cordial  and  caressante  in  her  manners 
— ^she  was  watched  and  welcomed  wherever  she 
went,  with  an  earnestness  fuU  of  the  most  subde 
flattery  for  the  young  heart ;  a  flattery  whidi 
neither  station,  age,  nor  sex,  refused  to  offer  har* 
l^he  great  people  sought  introductions,  glad  that 
the  fervour  which  led  them,  in  common  with 
others,  to  form  her  acquaintance,  necessitated 
au  stepping  down ;  and  ihut  they  could  be  con- 
descending without  cost,  the  oh]^t  of  their 
courtesy  bemg  so  soon  to  daim  a  legitimate 
entree  into'  their  ranks.  Little  people  cla- 
moured for  an  introduction  to  her,  rejoicing 
that  compliance  with  the  numia  of  the  day 
was,  in  fact,  securing  an  acquaintance  of  dis- 
tinction for  the  future.  Old  men  delighted 
to  talk  with  her,  and  gaze  on  her  loveliness, 
and  chuckle  at  the  idea  of  the  many  young 
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feBows  who  were  envying  them.  Young  men 
hovered  around  her,  witli  tlie  same  rcckJcssni'ss 
a  moth  dashes  at  a  candle  j  and  writhed  and 
burnt  within  the  influeDce  of  her  sweet,  lovii^ 
<7flB,  and  gentle  Tivadly,  with  the  eune  he^ 
fcisiiese  that  keeps  the  insect  in  the  hoiling 
wax. 

Women  came  equally  within  the  circle  of  her 
mchantment.  There  was  a  (wetty  affectkuiate 
&miliari^  in  het  manneis  towards  them,  arising 
from  land  and  sociable  fedii^  which  had  never 
yet  met  rebuff — a  sort  of  coquetry  adapted  to 
females,  that  was  at  onw  novel  and  attractive. 
Girls,  in  the  charm  of  her  warm-heartedness, 
foigot  to  be  jealflua  either  of  her  beauty  or  her 
conquests,  particularly  as  she  herself  seemed  to 
thiiik  so  lightly  of  them.  While  some  more 
worldly  thought,  like  experienced  fishers,  it  were 
perhaps  better  to  throw  a  line  where  one  genuine 
May*fly  had  drawn  together  the  object  of  their 
pnnoit,  than  to  fish  in  deserted  waters.  AU 
this  unanimity  in  admnratbn  is  plained  by 
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the  fact,  tiiat  human  nature — at  any  rate 
Epglish  nature — does  everything  in  mobs. 
Freacliers,  players,  pictures,  are  ail  admired  in 
mobs.  Beauties  or  books,  senators  or  singers, 
all  haTe  their  mobs.  Without  further  allitm- 
tion,  it  may  be  said  that  on  all  it  is  the  mob 
which  passes  the  stamp  of  merit.  And  who  is 
the  man  that  would  extol  or  admire,  single- 
handed  ?  There  is  not  an  Ji^ugk&hman  who  dares, 
or  can  do  it ;  or  if  he  did,  dare  own  it.  If  an 
opinion  ot  some  preacher  is  asked,  you  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  answered  by  being  told 
that  his  chapel  is  always  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  mob  is  the  voucher  for  his  excellence.  If 
you  ask  which  is  the  best  actor,  Sims  or  Tims? 
you  are  told  that  you  cannot  get  a  box  at  the 
house  Sims  plays  at ;  which  means  that  the  mob 
gives  the  preference  to  Sims,  and  so  must  you. 
You  are  told  that  you  must  go  and  see  such  a 
picture ;  no  particular  excellence  is  mentioned, 
but  the  all  conclusive  one,  that  '  every  one  goes 
to  see  it.'    Mob  here  sets  up  for  conoscenti. 
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The  number  of  her  partners — the  number  of  its 
editions — speaks  for  the  merit  of  book  or  beauty ; 
mob  is  the  evident  umpire.  In  ahort*  it  is 
an  dedded  by  mob.  And  when*  luider  the 
inflaeiioe  of  some  atmospheric  pressure,  or  other 
cause  equally  unseen,  people  turn  scliL-^matics  or 
chartists,  the  only  reason  they  can  allege  for 
the  step  is,  the  example  of  the  mob.  People 
five  and  love,  sin  and  pray,  study  and  trifle^  do 
iD tilings  in  a  mob;  and  the  gregarious  propen* 
aty  is  never  more  strongly  developed  than  in 
(kvotioD  to  her,  who  by  convention  is  technically 
called  the  "  Belle  of  the  season." 

Maiy  partook  to  the  jEull  of  this  mob-worship; 
and,  though  it  has  been  shsred  by  pastry-cook 
girls,  singing  Africans,  and  American  dwarfs, 
still,  in  itself,  it  is  of  a  nature  so  conducive  to 
good4emper,  no  one  quairds  with  it  because  of 
aaworthy  oompeera.  To  llCaiy,  gentle  and 
iflsdaonate,  which,  in  spite  of  a  craving  vanity, 
ahe  reaDy  was,  (he  gaining  so  perfectly  ail 
suffrages  was  a  felicity  of  which  each  day 
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seemed  to  heighten  her  enjoyment.  From  a 
certain  susceptibility  of  feeling,  approbation  to 
her  was  perhaps  more  exquisite  than  to  others ; 
while,  probably,  in  the  same  ratio,  she  WQuld 
feel  more  keenly  the  absence  of  liking  and  its 
inspiring  evidences.  However,  she  had  no  cause 
for  doubting  her  success.  Her  every  look  was 
loveliness — her  every  action  grace — her  lightest 
word  sparkling  with  wit — and  her  very  pecu- 
liarities adopted  as  badges  of  bon  ton.  As  is 
the  custom  with  idolaters  to  dress  their  images 
with  pearls  and  point  lace,  or  other  antique 
magnificence,  so  did  the  London  world  attribute 
to  Mar)'  high  birth  ajid  ancient  lineage.  And 
the  patrician  standing  which  her  father  had 
spent  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to 
establish,  was  now  awarded  to  her  for*  the  simple 
consideration  of  a  Parisian  contour,  and  hrr 
engagement  to  Lord  Brandiston. 

The  fable  which  had  now  sprung  up  spontane- 
ously without  even  a  show  of  planting — for  Mary 
and  her  mother  thought  little  of  such  matters — 
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was,  that  Miss  Leverton  D'Arc,  as  her  father  had 

arranged  she  should  be  called,  was  the  last  of 

that   braach  of  the  ancient  and  honourable 

fa^uiiiy  of  Leverton,  a  member  uf  which,  high  in 

ttommand  in  the   famous  battle  against  the 

Maid  of  Orleans,  had  recdred,  in  consideration 

of  great  yaloiir,  a  grant  of  money,  and  the 

name  of  D'Arc,  in  addition  to  his  own,  from 

the   Protector.    Her  high  bearing,  it  was 

aliped,  bore  testimony  to  her  high  descent; 

and  no  one  could  see  the  dignihed  composure 

that  she  maintained  in  situations  which,  from 

tiieir  very  distinction,  would  prove  embarrassing 

to  others,  without  regarding  it  «is  a  proof  of 

her  pure  aristocratic  origin. 

Blind  mob!     Precisely  that  same  calm, 

collected  manner,  that  same  proud  modesty, 

which  lent  no  ears  to  the  murmurs  of  adulation 

around,  was  exhibited  by  ^anny  l^rodgers,  the 

pateinai  grandmother  of  Miss  D'Arc,  when,  as 

barmaid  at  the  New  London  Inn  at  Exeter,  she 
dispensed  pipes  and  tobacco  to  a  crowd  of 
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enamoured  bag-men  in  the  "  traveller's  room." 
It  was  from  that  same  New  London  Inn  that 
Jedediah  Dark,  then  an  attorney's  clerk,  had 
wooed  and  won  her ;  and  the  circumstance  is 
only  mentioned,  to  prove  how  a  London  worU 
may  deceive  itself.  But  after  all,  Mary  D'Arc 
and  her  ancestress  Nanny  Prodgers  owned 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  and  truest  nobilit)' — 
the  nobility  of  nature  ;  the  patent  of  which, 
in  both  cases,  is  very  perfection  of  beauty, 
an  upright  heart,  unstirred  passions,  and 
a  consciousness,  not  conceit,  of  individual 
worth. 

Amidst  the  revolving  hours  which  shone 
with  such  glad  lustre  for  the  happy  Mar}',  there 
were  some,  however,  which  in  her  opinion  were 
most  direfully  sombre.  Those  spent  in  her 
singing  lessons  with  Pezzotti  took  decidedly 
that  tint ;  and  were  in  fact  composed  of  minutes 
of  discomfort  and  vexation.  At  Brighton,  when 
he  had  first  commenced  liis  instructions,  he  had 
complimented  her  on  her  beautiful  contralto; 
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and  had  given  her  songs  for  that  tone.  Since 
their  arrival  in  London  he  had  revoked  that  hrst 
opmioQ ;  and  pronouncing  her  voice  a  soprano, 
iiad  given  her  music,  in  spite  of  her  remon- 
strance, iiitiiiitely  above  the  compass  of  her 
voice.  This  rendered  her  singing  lessons  a  tax 
at  once  upon  her  patience  and  mnsical  taste. 
She  felt  how  ill  she  executed  each  beautiful 
composition;  and  the  Earl  was  not  slow  in 
pointing  out  her  fililures.  In  vain  she  protested 
against  the  judgment  on  her  voice ;  Liord  Bran- 
diston,  doubtless  biassed  by  the  Signor,  con- 
curred in  his  opinion  of  it ;  attributing,  with  a 
sigoiticant  manner,  her  present  imperl'ections  to 
the  little  time  she  devoted  to  practice.  And  so 
poor  Mary  went  on,  screaming  some  of  Rossini's 
highest  acenas,  until  her  former  taste  for  music 
became  almost  aversion.  This  was  not  the  only 
trial  which  her  lover  unposed  on  her.  Every 
Monday  night  he  had  a  musical  meeting  at  his 
own  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  at  which  the 
Viscountess  and  her  daughter  were  expected  to 
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preside.  There  could  be  do  reason  urged 
against  it,  as  some  of  the  Earl's  relations  made 
a  point  of  attending ;  thus  making  them  family 
meetings. 

There  were  always  present  his  two  aunts, 
the  Ladies  Honoria  and  Sophia  Eccles,  two 
very  thin  old  maids,  whoso  liking  for  their 
nephew's  music  seemed  a  pious  homage  paid  to 
the  memory  of  their  departed  sister,  his  mother. 
There  was  the  Honorable  General  Br.mdiston 
and  his  wife,  who  were  as  constant  in  their 
attendance ;  but,  seeing  that  the  General  slept 
soundly  during  the  musical  portion  of  the  even- 
ing's amusement,  awaking  only  to  take  his  phce 
at  the  sumptuous  repast  which  always  concluded 
it,  we  may  justly  imagine  that  this  was  the  most 
satisfactor}'  part  of  the  entertainment. 

There  was  still  another  cousin  present,  Beau 
lirandiston,  or  Blind  Brandiston,  as  he  was 
sometimes  called.  He  was  an  exquisite  of  sbcty, 
whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in  waiting  for  a 
situation  under  Government ;  and  thus  to  lose 
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life  seemed  literally  all  the  use  he  wished  to  make 
of  it  It  is  a  question  whether  the  actual  post 
of  Lord  Chamberlain  would  have  given  him  half 
the  contentment  which  he  enjoyed  from  haunting 
the  club-hou6e6>  and  prognosticating  the  fall  of 
adverse  ministries,  and  the  fonnatiuu  uf  precisely 
the  one  which  would  see  his  merits,  and  avail 
itself  of  them. 

There  was  still  another  pursuit  by  which  he 
amused  the  interregnum  of  his  taking  office. 
This  was,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnihcent  gold  eye- 
^ass,  fathoming  and  bringing  to  light  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  toilettes  of  all  the  females  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  knew  to  a  nicety  all  those 
who  had  artificial  teeth,  and  in  which  tier,  as  he 
called  it,  these  false  pearls  were  set.  He  could 
point  out  irrefh^ble  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
rou^e,  and  detect  the  postiche  head-dresses  of 
any  female  present.  He  would  stand  behind 
young  ladies  as  they  rai^ged  in  the  dance,  and, 
winking  quickly  at  the  young  men  who  stood 
near,  would  betoken  by  that  significant  gesture 
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whose  spmcs  or  shoulders  were  not  quite 
f^uktioiu*'  All  this  was  done  witib  an  un^ 
•  erring  discrimination,  which,  applied  to  things  of 
office,  must  have  gained  him  distinction. 

Besides  these  branches  of  the  Brandiston 
family,  there  were  some  indescribable  people — 
chieEy  acquaintance  which  the  Earl  bad  formed 
abroad ;  and  \vho  clung,  with  the  tenacity  ui 
limpets  to  a  rock,  to  their  titled  friend.  He 
cared  as  little  about  them,  or  their  position  in 
life,  as  the  rock  might  have  prized  the  moi- 
hisca  of  the  true  dass.  But  they  formed  an 
audience;  and  every  one  who  knows  a  melo- 
maniac,  must  know  also  what  an  essential 
an  audience  is  to  such. 

Brandiston  might  possibly  not  have  found 

* 

among  his  cuiiipeers  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  an 
elegant  banquet  in  an  EarFs  house,  would  have 
undergone  the  task  of  listening  to  the  host's 
musical  compositions  for  two  hours ;  therefore 
he  welcomed  those  who  would.  But  it  was 
precisely  these  people,  and  rather  a  large  nimiber 
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of "  professboals,"  which  made  the  meetiiigs 
It  BnncEston  House  so  odioas  to  his  bride 
dect  She  filt  debased  by  thdr  acquaintance, 
lod  the  fulsome  flatteries  they  uttered  on  her 
wn  and  the  Earl's  performances.  She 
could  have  bome  the  oft-fepeated  rehearsal 
of  his  Oratorio,  which  Brandiston  was  perfect- 
ing^ m  the  toad  hope  of  bringing  it  oat  at 
tbe  Hanorer  Square  Rooms.  She  could  ha\  e 
bome  the  two  solos  which  fell  to  her  lot,  besides 
her  share  of  the  cfaorua ;  though  th^  were 
pitdied  so  high,  the  ringing  thnn  used  to  make 
bar  cheeks  bam  and  her  £set  ccild.  But  the 
long  mixed  up  vnth  these  people  she  hardly 
could  bear,  particularly  as  the  Countess  San 
Steffano,  after  two  evenings,  declared  them 
iatofferable;  adding  that  Maiy  must  do  her 
Ixst  to  eradicate  them  after  her  marriage* 

Maiy  thought  so  too ;  but  it  is  not  agreeable 
to  be  brought  into  intimacy  with  those,  whose 
acquaintance  you  are  making  derices  to  escape ; 
and  Bhe  wondered  how  it  was»  that,  while  at  the 
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routs  of  the  Mrs.  Smiths,  the  Mrs.  Browns, 
the  Mrs.  Jones,   and   other  Mrs.  Nobodies, 

a 

she  met  all  the  cream  of  the  London  world, 
one  by  birth  and  station  borne  to  command 
the  best  society,  seemed  so  content  to  mix 
with  those  so  decidedly  his  inferiors.  Poor 
Mary !  she  had  yet  to  learn  tiiat  a  hobby  of  any 
kind  is  the  most  equalizing  drcumstanoe  in  the 
world. 

The  passion  for  any  art  renders  praise  ahnost 
a  necessity ;  and  people  rarely  find  flatterers  in 
the  same  rank  of  life  as  themselves.  They  must 
stoop  for  the  indulgence.  The  Earl  did  so.  And 
in  consequence,  the  drawing-rooms  of  Brandiston 
House  were  filled  with  those  whose  sole  recom- 
mendation was  knowing  how  to  listen  and 
applaud. 

And  thus  time  went  on;  these  Monday 
evenings  with  the  Oratorio,  the  pertbrmers,  and 
audience,  assummg  the  form  of  a  liideous  night'> 
mare  to  her,  who  was  soon  to  be  one  with  him 
whose  choicest  amusement  she  despised.  At 
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what  age  do  the  blind  kittens  of  the  world 
raxive  their  ^e-fiight  f 

Among  those  constantly  to  be  encountered  at 
these  dreaded  r^untonSj  the  only  one  among 
them  whom  Mary  could  actuuDy  tuloratc,  bcslclcs 
pjor  little  Mrs.  Brandiston, — ^who,  after  she  had 
related  the  one  history  of  the  one  baby  she  onoe 
had,  who  lived  one  year  and  died  one  day,  had 
nothing  more  to  say, — was  Anna  F^otti,  a 
pretty  fat  Milanese,  with  turquoise  eyes  like  hi  r 
brother,  but  with  a  fund  of  good  temper  that 
Duide  their  wide  stare  one  oontbued  gleam  of 
lundncss.  And  she  was  kind;  at  least,  Miss 
I^Arc  found  her  so. 

Frequently  she  had  volunteered  to  take  her 
in  tlic  one  eternal  oratorio ;  and  with  her 
beautiful  dear  soprano  she  executed  them  so 
oquisitely,  as  to  at  once  charm  Miss  D'Arc, 
>U)d  put  the  Earl  into  a  perfect  tremor  of 
gratified  genius.  This  was  satisfact(»ry.  And 
she  was  always  so  modest  when  commended, 
uid  asserted  with  such  pretty  ingenuousness 
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that  she  only  attempted  them  because  she  saw 
singing  was  irksome  to  Miss  D'Arc  that  evening, 
who  would  have  executed  tixem  so  mudli  better, 
that  Mary  became  quite  attached  to  her ;  while 
the  Eurl  used  to  exhibit  ineffable  cumplaoeQcy, 
when,  rather  closing  her  laige  blue  eyes,  as  if  iii 
ecstasy,  she  would  run  through  a  series  of 
eulogiums  uttered  in  the  pretty  exaggeration  of 
the  Italian  language,  which  lends  so  strange  a 
force  to  praise  or  abuse. 

Though  the  Italian  evinced  so  keen  a  sense  of 
the  beauty  ot  scientific  compositions — ^and  those 
oi  Brandiston  had  scarcely  anything  else  to  recom- 
mend  them — ^when  tite-a-tete  with  Mary  she 
would  joiu  with  amiable  facility  iii  preferring 
a  Uttle  simple  barcarole  to  all  the  grand  scenas 
in  which,  by  the  ewigeance  of  her  brother,  they 
were  obliged  to  assist ;  and,  with  an  amusing 
playfulness,  she  would  at  such  times  rather 
ehcit  some  contumacious  opinions  regarding 
the  oratorio :— opinions,  which  Mary  would 
afterwards  regret  having  uttered;    for  she 
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iaDcied  that,  owing  to  some  indiscreet  gossipping 
on  the  part  of  the  Signora  Anna  with  liet  bro- 
ther, or  others,  the  Earl  generally  became 
acquainted  with  her  heretical  uotions. 

Still,  Mary  liked  the  lively  girl  better  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Italians,  observing  that  she  kept 
nrach  aloof  from  tfaem ;  and  that,  with  a  modesty 
and  graceful  deference  which  in  itself  was  quite 
touching,  she  associated  herself  chiefly  with  the 
Ladies  EccLes  and  herself.  By  her  means,  and 
ber  light  and  merry  talk,  many  a  moment  of 
wiui  was  lightened ;  and,  what  was  more,  when 
a  certain  pride  in  Mail's  disposition  was  aroused 
by  fiiidiag  her  mother  and  herself  mixed  up 
witti  an  these  eating  and  drinking  Italians,  she 
with  much  tact  would  shew  her  perception  of 
the  annoyance,  and  try  to  check  the  &miliarity 
which  the  habit  of  meeting  constantly  produced 
in  the  noanners  of  her  compatriots. 

If  this  fsdled,  she  would  attempt  to  lighten 
the  anomaly  of  their  being  thus  mixed  up  with 
the  Earl's  friends  by  tui  uiag  it  into  a  jest ;  aud 
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attributing  to  it  its  rightful  cause — his  all-absorb- 
iiig  passion  for  music,  above  all  for  his  own 
compositions — would  seriously  recommend  Miss 
D'Arc  to  throw  some  opposition  to  an  inclina- 
tion which  led  to  sacrifices  both  of  time  and 
tjiste. 

This  was  done  too  delicately  for  Mary  to  feel 
the  advice  presumptuous  ;  and  it  was  so  kindly 
;nid,  as  it  were,  disinterestedly  offered,  that  she  felt 
a  pleasure  in  assuring  the  Pezzotti  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  undermine  this  encroach- 
ing mania.  In  truth  it  had  become  a  care  and 
vexation  to  Mar}-,  and  caused  her  occasionally  to 
look  at  her  marriage  prospects  with  a  somewhat 
modified  happiness.  This  probably  blinded  hir 
to  the  impropriety  of  investing  so  much  con- 
fidence in  a  stranger ;  but  there  was  also  a  fas- 
cination in  the  manner  with  which  Signora 
Anna  seemed  to  make  common  cause  with  her 
that  won  these  admissions  from  her. 

The  gay  scenes  in  which  she  was  so  constantly 
mixed,  made  Mar)'  partially  forget  all  this ;  but  the 
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e?er  recurring  Monday  evening  music  parties 
never  failed  to  call  up  her  causes  for  dissatisfac- 
tion in  bold  relief ;  and  she  at  length  began  to 
feel  a  depressing  sensation  whenever  she  entered 
tile  large  old  drawing-rooms  of  Brandiston 
House. 

Iq  truth  there  was  nothing  very  enfivening 
m  their  aspect  They  had  been  furnished  by 
the  late  Countess,  just  when  the  hrst  importa- 
txm  of  designs  from  Herculaneum  became  rite  in 
England.  All  was  classical ;  but  of  that  meaqum 
wretched  style  of  the  age.  Here  were  pea-green 
dk  curtains  with  Etruscan  borders,  as  culd  and 
as  scanty  as  the  hottest  Italian  citizen  could 
have  desired;  slight  ridcetty  Grecian  sofas, 
stools  and  fire  screens,  satin-wood  work  and 
canUtables,  skeleton  book-stands^  all  with  a 
siQack  of  Herculaneum;  in  short,  the  very 
questionable  taste  of  a  provincial  Italian  city  of 
nearly  2,000  years  ago,  blended  with  the  un- 
questionable bud  taste  uf  a  Loudon  upholsterer; 
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whO|  with  a  mind  imbued  with  bome  of  Hope  s 
designs,  and  some  frescoes  imported  from 
Naples,  adapted  the  light,  idry  fittings  up  of  a 
sumiQer  pleasure^house  vfL  the  fortieth  latitude, 
to  the  spbstiDitial  state-apartynenta  of  a  house 
built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  goI4 
smoky  London.  The  oiilg  handsome  features 
itt  the  drawing-rooms  were  superb  marbk 
ch^mney-piec^,  elaborately  carved  door-cases 
and  window-frames,  and  a  beautiM  painted 
ceiliiig  in  Thornhill's  best  style.  Mary  little 
thought,  as  she  often  sat  emoumng  the  curious 
Olympian  scene  which  thie  painter  had  traced, 
^ere  gods  and  goddesses,  doyes  and  ea^es, 
sea-horses  and  peacocks^  thunder^bolts  and  wine* 
cups,  were  mmgled  together  in  strange  mytho-* 
logical  confusion,  of  what  much  greater  electa 
this  ceiling  was  to  be  the  cause. 

She  had  been  amusing  herself  one  evening, 
during  some  of  the  long  chorusses  of  the  orar 
torio,  with  furnishing  in  idea  these  splendid  rooms 
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in  a  style  more  in  keeping  with  their  (original  ' 

magnificence  —  consigning    with  imaginary 

kmmph  all  the  gimcrack  imitations  of  the 

idies  of  the  disinterred  city,  to  the  houfle^ 
» 

keqm^a  and  steward^  room — when  Loud 
finndiatoii  approached  her,  with  rather  more 
aiiination  than  he  had  been  wont  of  late  to 

exhibit  when  addressing  iier.  it  appeared 
Ibat  the  fat  bas^  cantantCf  probably  for  waot 
^  sometiiing  better  to  say,  had  suggested  the 
necessity  of  a  domed  ceiling  as  an  essential 
to  good  music,  i^commending  at  the  same 
6m  l3b»  erection  of  a  permaiiettft  and  raised 
Qiohestra. 

To  hear  Lord  ftraodiston  enter  at  onoe  into 
tbis  wild  plan,  and  talk  quiedy  of  the  work  of 
destoictioD,  was  more  than  the  equanimity  of 
Mary  could  bear.  She  theretbre  rather  warmly 
protested  against  the  contemplated  sacrilege  of 
arching  the  roof;  by  which,  not  only  the 
splesdid  ceiling  must  be  irrevocably  destroyed, 
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but  the  state  bed-chamber  above»  entirely  done 
away  with.  Perhaps  it  was  with  some  little 
pettishness  that  she  added,  that  it  was  most 
unwise  to  listen  to  a  man,  who  Ixad  evidently 
not  an  idea  beyond  an « opera  buda  aod  a  con- 
cert-room.  She  tum^  to  Anna  Pezzotti,  who 
sat  near  her,  for  support  to  her  words ;  but,  to 
her  surprise,  she  who  never  before  differed  in 
opinion,  and  who  perhaps  had  befofe  said  as 
much,  now  sided  most  decidedly,  though 
deferentially,  with  the  Earl. 

Do  you  not  tliink,"  she  continued,  address- 
ing Mary,  but  with  her  large  blue  eyes  fixed 
with  expressive  softness  on  Lord  Brandiston, 
**do  you  not  see  it  necessary,  that  one  who 
excels  so  completely  as  a  composer,  as  well  as 
performer,  should  have  every  advantage  which 
can  be  commanded  ?  There  is  not  a  Maestro 
on  the  continent,  who  would  hesitate  a  minute 
in  haviog  the  alterations  effected,  which  Signor 
Gabussi  recommends.    Why  then  should  Lord 
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Brandiston  be  eacpected  to  oonsider  a  silly  pic- 
ture of  naked  men  and  women,  more  than  a 
titting  concert-room  for  the  performances  of 
his  divine  compositions 

In  other  circumstances  Mary  would  have 
laughed  at  this  adulation  of  a  person  who, 
together  with  his  musical  pretensions,  the 
Signora  had  not  scrupled  at  times  to  quizz 
rather  unmercifully ;  but  there  was  a  bare&ced 
flattery  in  her  present  words  which  much  con- 
duced to  the  anger  now  rising  within  Mary's 
bosom«  She  scarcely  knew  how  to  reply ;  and 
indeed  felt  too  annoyed  to  do  so  temperately ; 
but,  after  a  moment's  pause,  remarked,  as 
calmly  as  a  throbbing  heart  would  allow,  that 
an  English  peer  had  daims  and  duties  of  which 
a  young  Italian  lady,  educated  for  the  stage,  per- 
haps was  not  aware;  and  who  seemed  to  think 
there  was  no  higher  example  for  him  to  take, 
than  that  of  musical  proiessors — men  whose  ser- 
vices could  be  hired  and  paid  for.    The  Earl's 
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dark  eye  flailed  «t  her  words.  He  muttered 
something  about  the  indiffermoe  of  a  dissipaled 
lilngliah  gill  to  every  one's  pleasure  but  her 
own ;  aad  that  she  might  take  a  lessoa  from  an 
ItaliaQ  gu'l's  kindness,  if  not  from  her  judge- 
ment These  words  wwe  not  sufficiently  arti- 
culated to  claim  a  reply,  so  Mary  attempted 
none;  and  the  Earl  tamed  «way,  but  with 
&  deep  and  portentofus  frown  on  his  tirow. 

There  would  have  been  a  very  awkward 
pause»  but  that  at  this  moment  Signer  Pezaotti 
appiDsohed  his  sister,  to  ask  her  to  sing  with 
him  a  dueti  ostensibly  of  Lord  Brandiston's 
compositioQ,  but  so  embdUshed  by  himself, 
that  its  identity  could  hardly  be  realized.  She 
made  some  little  demur.  She  said,  in  an 
audible  whisper,  that  she  was  afield,  frtna  bav- 
ing  spoken  too  mueh  from  impulse^  die  nqght 
have  offended  Lord  BrandGBton  by  eftpresug 
(qpinicms  he  had  not  required  ;-^that  this  idea 
made  her  much  too  unhappy  for  her  to  be  able 
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to  sbg.  UDkss  lu8  Lordship  wodd  show  his 
forgiveness  by  smging  the  duet  m  question 
with  her. 

This  was  done ;  and  performed  so  exquisitely 
by  Sigaora  Anna  and  the  Earl,  that  a  general 
and  enthusiastic  encore  was  the  consequence. 
Even  Mary  forgot  the  recent  fraca^y  while  she 
listened  to  the  plaintive  tones  of  the  Italian  girl, 
as  she  breathed  forth  notes  and  words  fiill  of 
the  most  touching  expression.    When  Lord 


Brandiston  haixied  the  Viseounteas  to  her  car- 
riage— which  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had 
given  Mary  of  speaidng  to  him  since  their  alter- 
cation— ^to  make  a  sort  of  amende  honorable, 
she  uttered  the  warmest  and  heart-felt  eulogiums 
on  the  beautiful  duet.    But  the  Earl  received 

Item  coldly;  and  Maty  ftk  that  she  had  kdeed 
deepiy  offended. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Son  qual  reo,  che  in  carcere. 
La  sua  senteuza  di  sapere  affrcttasi. 
Ma  Bul  punto  d'averla  il  cor  gli  palpita." 

GOLDOMI. 

A  FfexE  at  Twickenham,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  next  day — a  day  spent  in  all  the 
merry  variations  of  rowing,  dancing,  acting,  and 
eating — put  all  the  vexations  of  the  preceding 
evening  out  of  the  thoughts  of  Mar)' ;  and  she 
alike  forgot  the  contemplated  ejectment  of  afl 
Thomhill's  gods  and  goddesses,  and  her  own 
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contest  with  the  Earl.     On  her  return  to 

London  at  the  close  of  the  day,  she  felt  too 

much  fatigued  to  think  of  going  to  the  Opera, 

where  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  Viscountess 

and  herself  should  meet  Lord  Brandiston  ;  but 

the  next  morning  she  wrote  a  kind  little  note 

explaining  the  cause  of  their  absence,  and  her 

hope  that  they  should  meet  that  evening  at  the 

Countess  San  Steffano's,  who  gave  her  last  ball 

for  that  season. 

The  Earl  was  from  home,  so  her  messenger  had 

returned  without  an  answer.    None  reached  her 

during  the  day  ;  and  when  dancing  the  cotillion 

at  the  end  of  the  ball,  Mary  recollected  that  he 

had  not  been  there  during  the  evening;  she 

felt,  with  something  like  a  panic,  that  she  must 

really  be  in  deep  disgrace. 

Although  that  passionate  love  was  wanting 
which  is  supposed  to  influence  all  matrimonial 

experiments,  Marv*  had  schooled  her  heart — or 

thouglit  that  she  had  schooled  it — into  feeling 
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much  affection  for  the  Earl ;  and  she  retired  to 
rest  that  night  with  feelings  of  unhappiness,  a 
little  remorse,  and  a  great  many  plans  for  the 
next  day,  by  which  Lord  Brandiston  was  to  be 
put  into  good  humour. 

Mary  had  always  dissuaded  her  mother  from 
offering  any  attention  to  the  Pezzotti  family,  on 
the  score,  that,  much  as  it  might  please  the 
Earl,  who  had  evidently  great  regard  for  the 
Signor  Matteo,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  their 
present  position,  and  encourage  an  intimacy 
which  it  would  be  her  study  after  her  marriage 
to  interrupt.  Such  was,  however,  now  the  state 
of  things,  that  Mary  resolved,  in  the  exigency 
of  the  moment,  to  entreat  the  Viscountess  the 
next  morning,  to  ask  Anna  Pezzotti  and  her  . 
brother  to  dinner  to  meet  the  Earl.  This  would 
be  making  up  her  quarrel  with  the  Signora ;  and, 
by  devoting  the  evening  to  his  best  performances 
and  compositions,  she  might  perhaps  appease  Lord 
Brandiston.    With  this  flattering  belief  Mary 
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tried  to  close  her  tearful  eyes  in  sleep.  But  it 
was  long  ere  she  oould  shut  otkt  ail  anxiotis 
ttioaght;  and  the  tBonsequenees  of  fa^  vigil 
were  her  waking  neivaas  and  unrefreshed  the 
tiext  knoming. 

Lady  Leverton,  who  had  not  been  at  the  ball 
the  preceding  evening,  had  long  hnished  break- 
£ist  when  Mary  descended;  so  her  coffee  was 
brouglit  to  her  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
Viscountess  was  already  established  at  her  em- 
broidery frame. 

Mary  was  sitting  listlessly,  stirring  litde 
whirlpools  in  her  coffee-cup,  and  debating  how 
she  should  disclose  to  her  mother  the  existence 
of  the  serious  displeasure  which  she  feared 
the  Earl  had  conceived,  when  the  Count  San 
Steffano  was  announced.  This  was  a  reprieve ; 
for  she  did  not  quite  like  recounting  to  Lady 
Leverton  her  intemp^  rate  attack  on  the  Italian, 
and  its  results ;  feeling  that  it  would  grieve  her 
evefttme  she  too  indulgml  to  blame.  Mary 
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hoped  also  that  the  Count's  gaiety  would  a 
little  enliven  her  present  depressed  spirits* 
However,  for  the  first  time  in  bis  life,  he 
appeared  dejected  and  tlioughtfuL  After  a 
slleuce  quite  uiiu^sual  to  him,  auJ  one  or  two 
broken  and  unmeaning  sentences,  he  suddenly 
asked  Lady  Leverton  whether  she  knew  if 
•  Signor  Pezzotti  meditated,  or  was  near  mar- 
rying. 

Lady  Leverton  turned  to  Mary  to  ask  her, 
who  declared  she  had  heard  nothing  to  enable 
her  to  form  an  idea  on  the  subject. 

"  Was  Pezzotti's  sister  about  to  be  married  ?'* 
asked  the  Count. 

Mary  thought  not.  The  Count  look  puaded* 
Why  do  you  ask  these  questions  ?"  Mary 
inquired,  puzzled  in  her  turn. 

The  Count  hesitated,  and  then  said : 

**  My  servant  has  a  strange  story.  He  tells 
me,  that  seeing  two  carriages  drive  rumid  to  the 
vestry  door  at  St  George's  this  moroing  at 
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eight  o'dock,  he  hurried  to  see  who  might  get 
out  of  them.  From  the  one,  he  declared  that 
Ijord  BraodistoQ  and  another  geatkman  alighted, 
while  from  the  other  came  Signor  Fezzotti  and 
two  young  ladies.  He  had  not  time  to  go 
round  into  the  Church,  as  he  was  afraid  that 
my  beQ  would  ring  in  his  absence;  still,  that 
some  marriage  was  there  to  be  enacted,  he  had 
little  doubt" 

Mary  felt  herself  turn  pale,  and  a  shiver  rose 
up  to  hex  cheek ;  but  she  tried  to  smile  as  she 
said,  **  What  do  you  fancy,  Count  ?  By  your 
grave  face,  I  could  almost  imagine  that  you 
believed  Brandiston  had  played  me  false,  instead 
of  kindly  assisting  at  the  wedding  of  some  of 
these  Italian  people  whom  he  is  so  dreadfully  fond 
of  cultivating*    I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 

■ 

person  whom  your  servant  saw  with  the  Earl, 
was  Maccolini,  the  great  pianiste ;  he  has  been 
exceedingly  attentive  to  Giulia  Fezzotti  for  some 
time." 
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Hie  Count  professed  to  think  it  very  likely ; 
though  his  anxious  countenance  seemed  to 
betray  that  it  was  more  from  regard  to  her 
ftdings,  that  he  concealed  some  foreboding  of 
evil. 

Neither  Lad)^  Leverton  nor  the  Count,  were 
aware  of  the  state  of  feud  in  which  Mary  and 
her  affianced  had  been  ht  liie  last  few  days ; 
Hierefore  her  affected  cahnness  deceived  them, 
supposing  that  she  had  grounds  for  her  apparent 
assurance!  that  nothing  affecting  her  own  inte» 
rests  had  occurred ;  so  that,  when  she  suggested 
that  by  sending  a  note,  or  by  the  Count  calling 
directly  on  die  Earl,  all  the  apparent  mybtcry 
would  be  solved,  they  at  once  coincided  in  her 

ideas^  and  tiie  Count  kft  them  for  ttie  purpose 
of  at  once  proceeding  to  GrosiVenor  Square. 

Ijady  Leverton  continued  her  embroidery, 
1^  Mary  busied  herself  with  her  canaries  and 
some  flowers  which  stood  in  the  balcony ;  both 
seemed  airaid  to  alarm  the  other  by  any  show 
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anxiety  or  Ae  dratd  of  impmding  evfl,  and 
yet  both  felt  tiiat  there  was  cmisd  for  the  agita- 
tion which  oppressed  thenu  Howevef,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  Mary 
ooiild  no  longer  bear  this  solitary  sufferings  or 
the  nervous  suiqpense  wiiich  was  overpowering 
her;  and  tlirowiug  herself  on  the  ground  by 
her  mother,  and  pressing  her  fkoi  to  her  knees^ 
die  burst  into  a  paMionate  flood  of  tears. 

She  wept  long  and  bitterly.  'Diere  wae  a 
coDSGiouMess  of  having  acted  iinkmdiy  in  meiiy 
instances  to  Lord  Brandiston,  that  was  most 
dkturbing,  ttad  she  had  all  the  feelings  of  a 
child  who  had  behaved  very  naughtily;  but 
stai  she  said  nothing  of  this  to  Lad^  Leverton, 
whO|  placing  her  on  a  sofa  and  adniiiiisterii^ 
sal  volatfle,  tried  to  re-assuic  her,  tdling  her 
how  likely  all  this  might  be  a  mistake  of  the 
Connt^a  va]et>  who  ooqU  lUtve  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  Peasottis. 

The  ki^  of  time  which  had  now  eUpsed, 
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being  more  than  sufficient  for  the  Count  to 
have  been  to  Brandiston  Hou^  and  back. 
Lady  Levertuu  urged  us  rather  betokening  lliaX 
nothing  extraordinary  had  taken  place ;  for  other- 
wise he  would  have  hastened  to  inform  them. 
But  she  failed  in  calming  Mary  for  any  length 
of  time,  whose  nerves  from  her  sleepless  night 
were  exdteable  b^ond  measure ;  and  when»  afier 
the  expiration  of  two  hours,  the  Countess  San 
Ste&no  was  announced,  Mary  had  worked 
herself  up  to  a  state  of  the  most  pitiable 
emotion. 

Oa  seeing  her  thus,  and  the  distressed 
expression  on  Lady  Leverton's  face,  the  Countess 
immediately  on  her  entrance  exclaimed,  with  a 
sorrowful  tone : 

What  I  my  poor  Mary  1  You  have  then 
heard  it  all?" 

It  was  an  abrupt  admission  that  there  was 
semething  to  hear,  though  she  had  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Count  to  break  the  news  vdth 
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gentleness  to  Miss  D'Arc.  However,  this  was 
no  loiiger  practicable ;  and  the  whole  extent  of 
what  the  Countess  knew  was  souu  told. 

Count  San  Steffano,  on  making  enquiries  at 
Lord  Brandiston's  house,  had  heard  that  the 
Eori's  trayeQing  carnage  had  been  ordered  to  be 
Bt  Deptford  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning  with 
finir  post  horses;  and  that  his  valet,  after  pack* 
iDg  his  Lordship's  imperials,  had  left  with  it ;  but 
that  the  Earl  had  left  Grosvenor  Square  early 
that  morning  in  his  plain  town  chariot.  Tiiis 
had  not  yet  returned  to  the  stables ;  therefore 
tiie  porter  had  no  means  of  learning  what  his 
Lordship's  movements  wm. 

Curiosity  prompting,  and  intimacy  permitting, 
the  Count  at  once  proceeded  to  follow  up  his 
enquiries  for  the  Earl  at  Signor  Pezzotti's 
lodgings  in  the  Haymarket.  On  mounting  to 
the  hrst  iiuor,  which  was  indicated  as  being  the 
Italian's  apartment,  he  liad  encountered  on  the 
landing  place  a  nondescript  being,  half  valet. 
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half  courier,  who,  under  the  influence  of  some 
deep  potation,  proclaimed  himself  also  cantatore 
deV  opera.  He  was  as  fiilly  explicit  on  his 
friend's  ttflkirs ;  in  which  relation  he  begged  to 
explain  to  die  Count  he  stood  to  Pezzotti,  and 
not  as  servant,  as  had  been  conceived.  Takhig 
from  his  pocket  a  written  paper^  he  presented  it 
to  the  Count ;  with  a  flourish,  saying,  that  that 
would  explain  to  his  Excellency  and  to  all  die 
world,  the  magniflcent  affair  which  had  taken 
place  that  morning ;  and  that  he  was  even  th^ 
on  his  way  to  die  oflice  of  the  '  Momii^  Post,' 
to  <N*der  its  insertion.  It  was  the  last  duly 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  most  beloved  Matteo. 

The  Count  read,  in  bett^  English  than 
he  had  givw  the  Pezzotds  credit  for,  the  follow* 
ing  annoimcement : 

"Tins  moruiug)  at  St.  George's  Church, 
was  married  the  Earl  of  Brandiston,  of  Brandis* 
ton  Hall,  in  Cheshire^  laid  ^  Brandirton  n4ory, 
Nordramberknd,  tb  the  Sig»ora  Anna  f\Knk 
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Pezrotti.  The  happy  pair  after  the  ceremony 
set  out  for  Germany ;  the  noble  Earl  being 
under  an  engagement  with  the  King  of  Bavaria 
to  bring  out  his  splendid  Oratorio  of  Otfeo  neV 
InfemOt  at  Munich,  assisted  by  the  unsur- 
passed talents  of  Signor  Matteo  Pezzotti,  the 
brother  of  the  lovely  bride,  and  late  tenor  at 
the  King's  Theatre." 

There  was  something  very  like  an  affiche  in 
this ;  but  it  was  evidently  all  true :  and  the  Count 
had  nothmg  to  do  but  to  return  to  Hanover 
Square,  and  disclose  to  his  wife  the  extraordinary 
and  unprincipled  manner  with  which,  xmder  the 
infloence  of  these  intriguing  Milanese,  Lord 
Brandiston  had  acted  towards  poor  Mary 
lyArc. 

The  Countess  was  thunder-struck,  and  deeply 
grieved  at  the  intelligence;  for  though,  in  her 
mania  for  match-making,  this  affair  had  been 
commenced  without  much  consideration,  it  had 
become  the  ,  first  object  of  her  heart ;  and, 
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indeed,  among  the  worldly,  trifling,  people  with 
whom  she  lived,  she  had  gained  an  ^clat  irom 
it,  and  the  introduction  of  the  beautiful  Countess 
in  Juturo,  which  had  uiadc  the  pLLst  season  one 
of  unusual  interest  to  her  "used  up"  mind 
She  also  felt  deeply  for  poor  Maiy.  She  knew 
not  exactly  to  what  extent  her  feelings  of  ten* 
demeas  might  be  implicated;  but  she  was 
perfectly  cognizant  of  the  gratification  and 
intense  interest,  with  which  she  anticipated  the 
splendour  her  mamage  promised  to  secure  to 
her.    Now  all  this  fabric  of  liappiness  was 

crushed.  A  known  iniriguantey  of  whose 
residence  in  London  she  was  even  ignorant — 
for  from  a  fiseling  of  shyness  at  the  degree  of 
intimacy  she  had  formed  with  her,  Mary  had 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  Anna  FezzotU  to 
the  Countess — by  some  mysterious  power  had 
carried  iuto  effect  a  plot,  which,  thougli  not  the 
fii'bt  attempted  against  the  lieai  is  aod  liberties  of 
rich  young  Englishmen,  infinitely  exceeded 
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every  thing  in  the  magnitude  of  its  conception. 
Had  the  Countess  known  but  one  half  of  the 
tacdities,  which  Mary's  own  indiscretion  had  lent 
to  the  contriver  of  the  deep-laid  scheme^  her 
a^Ujuis>iimuQt  would  have  been  considerably 
lessened ;  as  it  was,  her  regret  was  only  to  be 
exceeded  by  her  wonderment. 

Mary's  deep  emotion,  as  the  Countess  with 
lajHd  utterance,  made  known  all  the  particulars 
which  the  Count  had  gathered,  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  she  did  her  best 
to  console  her,  rnixing  up  bitter  invective  against 
the  Earl  and  the  wily  Italians,  with  wurds  of 
solace  and  sympathy.  However,  nothing  was 
80  effectual  in  calming  the  paroxysm  of  grief 
which  shook  the  poor  d^laissde^  as  the  troubled 
eoontenanoe  of  the  Viscountess,  who,  regaiding 
little  the  brilliant  marriage  so  un^cpectedly 
broken  off,  felt  only  a  mother's  grief  at  seeing 
Ae  distress  of  her  darling  child.  There  was, 
iiuwcver,  but  a  temporary  lull,  and  &esh  thoughts 
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seemed  to  bring  fresh  indications  of  intense 
sorrow* 

Tears  and  sobs  are  so  usually  the  evidences 
of  violent  grief,  that  they  are  aoo^ted  as  such ; 
and  we  give  without  a  question  our  commisera. 
tioa  to  the  tokens.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
other  emotions  of  the  femak  heart  shown  forth 
by  sobs  and  tears.  Some  of  these  w^  now 
rife  in  the  bosom  of  Mary;  and  while  the 
Countess  and  trembling  mother  deplored,  as 
proof  of  the  raoess  of  her  affections  for  die 
Earl,  each  fresh  burst  of  weeping,  all,  in  fitct, 
arose  from  causes  of  which  they  were  in  total 
ignorance* 

It  was,  indeed*  with  a  world  of  loathing  and 
indignation  tliat  Mary  looked  back  on  all  that 
hud  passed.  She  shrunk  under  the  bitter  mortis 
iication  which  it  is  to  the  young  heart  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  flattery  and  caresses,  received  as 
the  homage  of  an  inferior  and  the  outpourii^ 
o£  an  affectionate  nature,  had  been  made  use  of 
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but  to  betray :  and  that»  instead  of  simply  patpo* 
luzbg  the  Italian  gir]»  as  alie  had  taucied  she 
was  doiiig^  she  in  reality  had  been  the  passive 
uxstrumcnt  in  her  hands  for  the  furtherance  of 
her  deep  designs.  IIovv  sickening,  too,  was  the 
remembrance  of  each  act  of  her  own  folly,  as  by 
tarns  they  rose  in  her  mind.  Firsts  her  ifr* 
cantiousness  in  being  led,  by  a  few  nabfe  and 
satirical  reraaiks  on  the  fiarl's  monomania^  her- 
self to  pass  sarcastic  comments  on  it.  Then,  h^ 
utter  want  of  prudence,  in  professing  to  one 
almost  a  stranger,  her  complete  want  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  tastes  of  the  man,  whose  addresses 
she  had  accepted.  And  again,  the  gross  folly  of 
having  been  lured  by  the  most  subtle,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  deferential  questioning,  into 
the  confession  of  her  intentions  to  oppose  them. 
She  recollected,  too,  her  praises  of  Anna  Fez- 
2otti  to  the  Earl;  her  assertions  as  to  iier 
superiority  to  the  profession  to  which  lier  bro- 
ther destined  her ;  and,  abov  e  all,  she  reflected. 
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with  somethiDg  like  wonder,  on  the  adroitness 
with  which  on  aumberl^  occasions  the  Italian 
had  coDjured  up  in  her  an  averseness  to  taking 
her  part  in  the  performances  of  the  Monday 
evening's  Goncert^  while  volunteermg  to  take 
her  place  with  a  modesty  and  self-forgctfiilness 
which  enhanced  the  obligation. 

As  such  multiplied  proofs  of  her  own  sim- 
plicity occurred  to  the  miserable  Mary,  fresh 
floods  of  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes ;  and  the 
shame  and  anger,  caused  by  the  idea  of  tlic  amuse- 
ment the  brother  and  sister  must  have  reaped 
from  each  fresh  token  of  her  folly,  stQl  found 
vent  in  sobs  almost  amounting  to  groans. 

It  is  the  woman's  privilege  thus  to  meet 
vexations ;  and  perhaps  the  rage  which  spends 
itself  in  weeping  is  the  least  deadly  and  most 
ladylike.  Be  that  as  it  may,  towards  the  evening 
Mary  had  cried  herself  into  such  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  that  the  Countess  counselled  sending 
fur  her  own  pet  apothccaiy.  He  came.  Camphor 
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julep  was  administered,  and  the  young  lady  put  to 
bed ;  and  here  in  a  few  minutes  she  fell  into 
one  of  those  sweet  slumbers  which  so  frequently 
overtakei  even  those  znost  perturbed  of  earth's 
inhabitants — naughty  children  and  hysterical 
young  ladies. 

Lady  Lieverton  left  her  daughter's  room  with 
grateful  fedtngs  of  comfort ;  and  a  bulletin  was 
despatched  to  the  kind  Countess,  describing  the 
bappy^na/e  to  ail  this  long  day's  trouble. 

Marj'  awoke  early,  and  with  renewed  percep- 
tions came  aD  the  grievances  which  had  so  over- 
wfadmed  her :  but  now  thev  took  a  new  form* 
Pique  and  anger  were  exhausted;  and  disap- 
pointed ambition,  with  the  down£ill  of  the  most 
bnlliant  hopes,  now  shed  as  much  discomfort, 
as  mortification  and  rancour  had  the  day  before. 

There  is  a  power,  peculiar  to  the  human 
breast,  aiul  hi  this  late  instance  Mary  had  shared 
it  to  the  full— it  is  that  which  gives  to  the 
ibture  a  radiance  that  the  present  never  owns* 
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It  is  a  power  planted  there,  no  doubt,  for  the 

best  and  holiest  purposes;  but,  like  all  other 

possessions,  is  occasionally  misapplied.  The 
poet  who  has  sung — 

"  Man  never  is — but  always  to  be  blest." 

was  true  in  his  assertion ;  and  our  every  day's 
observation  may  show,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  present  hour  rarely  suffices.  The  wise 
among  us  benefit  by  this  knowledge,  and  cany 
their  hopes  far,  far  beyond  the  paltry  horizon  of 
human  vbion  or  experience.  The  worldly  also 
let  their  present  be  absorbed — annihilated,  by 
the  care  of  an  onward  view  ;  but  how  contracted 
both  in  aim  and  object  is  their  look-out ;  no- 
thing, in  fact,  but  that,  which  in  possession, 
fills  the  bosoms  of  most  among  them  with 
satiety  and  ennui.  They  know  all  this,  and 
still  they  strive — still  anticipate.  "  The  thing 
that  hath  been,  Ls  that  which  shall  bo,  and  that 
which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be  done." 
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And  ineD,  alas  I  vnlL  stiU  pass  oontentedly 
through  days  of  toil,  aod  nights  of  restless  care, 
for  imcertain  fame,  and  unsatisfying,  perishable 
treasure.  And  women  ?  oh,  how  much  worse ! 
Women  suSier  the  bright  merry  moments  of 
irresponsible  girlhood  to  be  filled  with  plans— 
vith  vague,  dreamy  hopes  for  future  distinction ; 
md,  provided  the  cravings  of  their  puerile  ambi- 
tion are  promised  fruition,  rush  witli  indiffierenoe 
&om  the  softly-ghding  days  spent  in  the  happy 
siheUer  of  parental  aliection,  to  a  sbrte,  of  which 
the  duties — tiie  requirements  are  all  as  yet  un- 
known to  them duties  which  love  alone  can 
lighten — requirements  which  thu  licart's  best 

Actions  can  alone  enable  them  to  fulfil 

And  it  was  this  unknoiwn  shore,  with  aU 
its  hidden  rocks,  its  insidious  currents-^but 
ihoae  bright  headlands^  decked  with  the  illusory 
tiota  lent  by  distance,  that  had- so  captivated  the. 
fency  of  Mary ;  and  she  wept  with  bitterness  at 
this  recent  shipwreck  of  her  hopes ;  failing  to 
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see  all  the  joys  which  the  present  might  still 
afford* 

Mixed  with  this  sorrow,  which  Mary  chose  to 
erect  iato  one  of  feeling  and  affection,  there  were 
a  crowd  of  minor  troubles,  do  less  harrowing^ 
though  of  inferior  dignity.  Aaiong  the  wedding 
paraphernalia  already  in  forward  preparation, 
thm  was  a  portion  of  it,  which,  in  spite  of  her 
best  endeavours,  would  press  on  her  recollection 
with  the  pertinacity  of  a  hideous  nightmare.  A 
few  days  previous  to  this  catastrophe,  there  had 
arrived  from  Paris  six  dozen  of  cambric  pocket^ 
liaadkerehie&,  sumptuously  embroidered,  with 
the  name  Mary,''  surmounted  by  a  Countess's 
coronet  in  the  comer.  Jubl  bcveuty-two  repeti- 
tions of  moist  tragical  mockery.  And  then, 
what  would  the  world  say?  How  could  she 
meet  her  friends?  Was  there  disgrace  in  the 
affiur  ?  These  were  thoughts  replete  with  per- 
plexity ;  and  Mary  left  the  pillow  that  reflection 
furnished  with  such  thorns* 
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Wrapping  her  dresang-gown  around  her,  she 
HDciofled  her  window,  and  looked  out  on  the 
bright  morning  which  had  dawned  on  the  gay 
city.  There  was  a  gladness  in  the  young  day, 
which  seemed  to  muck  her  miserable  sensa- 
tioDS.  Even  the  black,  lugubrious  statue  of 
Ktt,  which  ah?ays  seemed  to  mourn  for  him 
it  memorialized,  now  appeared  to  glow  beneath 
the  golden  sunlight,  as  she  looked  towards  the 
square.  A  movement  in  the  street,  some  few 
doors  distance,  attracted  her  attention.  A 
hearse  advanced ;  here  then,  at  least,  was  some- 
thing aoalagous  to  her  feelings. 

Alas !  no.  Though  it  was  decidedly  a 
fimerBl,  the  removal  of  the  corpse  into  the 
€oimti^%  which  had,  doubtless,  necessitated  the 
eariy  hour,  seemed  to  have  caused  the 
postponement  of  the  usual  signs  of  mourning. 
The  kindred  were  probably  already  assembled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  final  resting-place ; 
for  there  was  not  even  visible  the  conventional 
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and  professional  gloom,  which  undertakers  are 
m^posed  to  supply,  and  are  certainly  paid 

Six  men,  hanging  their  hats  with  the  huge 
hat-bands  on  the  iron  railings,  sprang  gaily 
into  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  they  re- 
feimied  bearing  Ae  coffin.  Their  countenances 
all  looked  hilarious^  and  exfmssive  of  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  as  the  fresh  morning  fareese 
played  over  their  uncovered  heads.  The  coflbi 
was  shoved  quickly  and  without  ceremony  into 
the  hearse;  which  seemed  in  troth  nothing 
more  than  a  vast  cupboard,  designed  to  contain 
sundry  black  bags,  which  were  thrown  in  as 
irreverently ;  and  doubtless  held  the  decorations 
to  be  donned  when  the  cavalcade  should  ap- 
proach its  destination.  A  private  carriage  now 
drew  up.  The  coachman  was  called  in ;  and 
returned,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  stifF,  blade 
gloves,  which  being  partially  effected,  was  finally 
completed  by  clapping  his  hands  together  with 
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a  vivacity  not  at  all  cousoDaot  with  the  occa- 
sion.  He  then  lightly  jumpcxl  on  his  box, 
SDiiled,  aad  nodded  to  two  housemaids,  as  he 
drove  off;  who  with  bright,  rosy  faces,  now 
stood  at  the  door  to  witness  his  departure,  and 
letum  smiles  and  nods  to  the  smart  Uack 
neo,  who  had  now  completed  all  their  duties. 

There  was  an  air  of  rerveby  in  all  this,  most 
iepultt¥e  to  Mary's  feehngs;  though  she  had 
observed  it  ail  with  a  morbid  sort  of  curiosity. 
She  was  turning  irom  the  window  as  the 
hearse  drove  off,  wJien  bhe  perceived  tliree 
men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street ;  whose 
moonijEiil  and  pallid  countenances,  not  even 
tbe  heavenly  radiance  of  the  eaiiy  day,  which 
cast  their  lengthened  shadows  behind  them, 
could  gladden.  They  were  evidently  three 
musicians  returning  from  a  ball.  Two  carried 
fiddio-cases,  and  wore  moustachios.  The  other, 
doubtle^  the  pianiste,  could  scarcely  can}  liim- 
sdf ;  and  seemed  half  asleep,  with  weak  knees, 
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and  a  sodden,  relaxed  ftce.  They  all  seemed 
shivenng,  and  had  woollen  comforters  round 
their  necks,  which  almost  buried  their  woe- 
beguue  faces.  Oh !  how  different  to  the  jocund 
undertakers  was  all  this ! 

"  Horrid,  horrid  world !"  Mary  murmured, 
as  she  dosed  her  wmdow ;  Death  is  made  an 
oocasion  of  gaiety,  while  amusement  is  per- 
mitted to  be  a  cause  of  suffering  Oh,  wretdied 
life  1"  and  Mary  almost  wished  to  die,  as  she 
again  reclined  her  head  upon  her  pillow;  not 
as  vulgar  people  die,  but  according  to  h^ 
juvenile  notions  of  decadence ;  that  is,  to  be 
wafted  away  on  a  lilac  doud,  shot  with  pale- 
blue,  to  a  paradise  full  of  myrtles  and  coloured 
lamps.  But  she  did  not  die ;  she  went  to 
sleep,  and  had  visbns  of  fiddlers  and  funerals ; 
dreaming  that  the  black  bags  she  had  seen 
stuffed  so  irreverently  into  the  hearse,  turned 
out  to  be  full  of  her  coronetted  pod^t-hand- 
kerchiefs ,  and  that  the  shivering  pianisto,  ia 
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Ae  flame  metemsyc^osis,  proyed  to  be  Lord 
BraodistoD,  who  persecuted  more  than  usual 
oa  the  subject  of  his  Oratorio.  Strange  to  say, 
that,  at  her  next  waking,  which  was  not  until 
tea  o'clock  that  morning,  there  was  a  lightness 
at  her  heart  almost  approaching  the  matutinal  ' 
sprightliness  of  the  undertakers. 

Ofa,  the  slippery  mind  of  youth!  Sorrow, 
joy,  resolves,  obligations,  recollections — all,  all 
pass  off,  like  the  cars  of  the  montagnea  russes^ 
but  to  make  room  for  £resh  joys  —  fresh 
sorrows. 

By  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  Mary 
D  Axe  looked  with  a  sensation  of  reUef  at  the 
cessation  of  her  engagement  with  the  EcU'I. 
It  would  be  tiresome  to  go  through  the  chain 
of  reflections — the  philosophical  reasoning  which 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  she  had  had  an 
escape,  and  that  doubtless  the  world — that  is 
her  worid — would  be  on  her  side.  In  a 
week,  she  could  jest  with  the  Countess  on  the 
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satgect  of  the  poGket^handkordueb  8o  pranfr- 
turdy  promoted  to  the  peerage ;  and  plan  with 
her  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  them.  A 
letter  Lord  Brandiston  had  also  much 

softened  the  feelings  of  indignation  whioh  had 
been  excited  agouibt  him. 

This  letter  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
immediatdy  after  the  ceremony ;  but,  the  coadi- 
man  to  whom  it  had  been  confided  having 
got  intoxicated  with  the  confidant  of  the  Signor 
Matteo,  it  had  been  forgotten  until  the  foL- 
lowing  morning,  in  it»  the  Earl  spoke  with 
much  feeling  on  the  evident  dissonance  of 
tastes  and  opiiuoos  of  himself  and  Miss  D  Arc 
— dissonance  which  each  passing  day  seemed 
to  confirm.  He  spoke  also  of  the  apparent 
absence  of  afiectioni  which  had  led  h^  to  pre* 
fer  the  amusements  and  attentions  of  the  crowd 
to  the  society  of  himself.  He  dwelt  on  the 
difficult  positbn  in  which  he  had  felt  himsdf 
placed,  when  he  found  that  the  remonstrances 
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which  he  had  hazarded  were  unavailing.  To 
break  off  thdr  engagement  suddenly,  and  with> 
out  appnoit  causey  oiight  have  done  her  dis- 
wnce  and  mjustio^  ia  ihe  eyes  of  the  worid, 
and  thus  have  been  a  means  of  his  returning 
injury  for  the  kind  treatment  and  gratifying, 
confidence  which  he  had  ever  received  from  the 
Viseountess.   He  had  preferred  rather  to  ap- 
pear to  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  an  offender; 
being  assured,  that  the  whole  of  the  vSm  of 
the  broken  cnsm^rcmcnt,  and  even   liis  union 
with  one  who  might  be  conceived  uusuited  to 
Um,  would  pass  away  from  peoples'  minds  like 
iny  other  nine  days'  wonder,  leaving  Miss 
IXAre  respected  and  admired,  as  she  ever  must 
be;  and   himself  the  happy  husband  of  one, 
^hose  excellence  and  attractions  every  minute 
brought  mora  vividly  to  his  knowledge. 

Hus  was  all  ycry  wdl,  and  Mary  fdt  that  it 
*u  so;  and  though  not  actually  acknowledging 
«ith  how  much  justice  the  Earl  had  complained, 
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forbore  to  pass  any  harsh  comment  on  his  cod* 
duct,  but  rather  defended  it. 

Among  the  evils  produced  by  prosperity,  sel- 

fishnei>s  is  accounted  one.  However,  it  not 
unfirequently  appears  that  misfortune  is  equally 
fertile  iu  fostering  egotism ;  and  it  may  be  seen 
taking  all  the  indulgence  and  sacrifices  of  others, 
-  as  calmly  as  though  they  were  its  prescriptive 
right  It  was  with  some  such  feeling,  that  Mary 
D'Arc  heard  the  Countess  San  Steffano  propose, 
that  herseit  and  her  mother  should  accompany 
them  on  a  lengthened  tour  they  intended  mak- 
ing  on  the  Continent.  She  thought  only  of  the 
kindness  which  the  San  Steffano's  showed  iu 
wishing  it,  and  her  own  delight  at  the  prospect ; 
and,  wrapt  in  the  importance  of  ill-used  and 
raffled  feelings,  she  forgot  to  ask  herself  whether 
such  a  plan  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Vis- 
countess. As  it  happened,  it  was  of  all  others 
the  most  acceptable.  The  expenses  incidental 
to  a  winter  at  Brighton,  und  the  trous6caa  oi  a 
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Coimteas-bride  had  oonsiderably  antidpated  the 
next  half-year's  inoome ;  and  aa  entire  break  up 
of  her  establishment)  she  was  assured  by  the 
prudent  Mr.  JoblyOi  was  the  only  measure  that 
could  restore  the  symmetry  of  her  banker  s  book. 
He  also  ventuicd  to  point  out  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  exceeding  aD  inoome,  whidi  was  ade- 
quate for  all  moderate  enjoyment ;  urging  greater 
circumspection  for  the  future. 

Lady  Leverton  promised  everything,  with  the 
6m  intention  of  acting  up  to  her  word ;  but  she 
told  Mary  nothing  of  this,  neither  mentionuig 
the  low  state  of  her  finance,  nor  the  necessity  of 
future  ecuiiuiiiy.  She  thought  this  might  make 
the  lost  coronet  more  seriously  regretted;  and 
with  unfiBoling  indulgence  she  wished  to  spare 
her  every  cause  for  anxiety. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Jojfid— for  all  tbings  nunutei^d  delight-- 
The  kke  and  iaud^  the  mountains  and  the  valea  : 

The  Alps  thrir  snowy  summits  reared  in  light, 
Tempering  with  gehd  breath  the  summer  gales*'* 

aOUTHBY* 

The  setting  out  on  travds,  when,  like  the 
days  of  youth,  all  is  prospect  and  promise,  is 
decidedly  the  best  part;  still,  however,  the 
whole  of  this  Swiss  and  Italian  tour  was  in- 
finitely agreeable,  with  nothing  intervening  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  ju)ial  expectation. 

Mary  did  nut  write  a  journal,  and  therefore 
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each  suooessive  pleasure  had  not  the  drawback 
frf  the  ooDsideratioiii  how  it  was  to  be  described ; 
a  tfaou^t  which  has  spoilt  many  a  morning 
sprat  at  the  Vatican,  and  troubled  that  calm 
whidi  a  VenetiaQ  gondola  is  supposed  to  yield 

As  no  notes  had  been  kept,  Mary's  conti- 
nental retrospect  offered  merely  a  visionary 
whule,  in  which  no  incident  or  salient  feature 
occurred  to  mark  the  current  of  eighteen  swiftly 
passmg  months ;  llie  first  three  of  which  had 
been  spent  in  a  pretty  villa  on  Lake  Lemaa 
Her  recollections  of  this  period  were  mixed  up 
with  chamois  leather  shoes  and  goat  cream 
cheeses,  and  the  ineffaceable  impression  left  hy 
the  lovely  lake ;  a  spot  which  Lamartine  painte 
so  taitliiully,  when  poetically  adjxuing  it  to  retain 
the  remembrance  of  liis  love : 

O  Lac!  rochers  muetsl  grottes!  foret  obscure  ! 
Vans  qae  ie  temps  ^pargne  ou  qa'Q  peut  ra)euiiu% 
Gardez  de  cette  uuit,  gardez  belle  nature. 

An  moms  Ie  soiiTeiiir  I 
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"  Qtt*il  soit  dans  ton  repos»  qu'il  8oit  dans  tea  orage4» 
Beau  lac,  et  dans  Vaspect  de  tes  riantea  e5teaux, 
£t  dana  cea  noirs  sapins,  et  dans  ces  rocs  sauragea 

Qoi  pendent  aur  tea  eanx. 

*'  Qa'il  soit  dms  le  zdphir  qui  fr^mit  et  qui  paaae, 
Dana  lea  broita  de  tes  bords,  par  tes  bords  rep^t&» 
DaDS  Tastre  au  front  d'argent  qui  blanchit  tm  aoi&ee 

De  ces  moUes  clart^. 

Que  le  vent  qni  g^mit*  le  roaean  qui  aoupire. 

Que  les  pmluuis  Icgers  de  ton  air  embaum^. 

Que  tout  ce  qu'on  entend.  Ton  Toit«  on  Ton  respire. 

Tout  dise,  ils  out  aimc  T* 

Mary  had  felt,  without  love,  witliout  enthu- 
siasm to  augment  its  effect,  all  the  beauties 
of  tlui>  beautiful  region,  where  feir  shores  and 
smiling  waters  own  a  charm  for  ever}  agf  and 
every  nation;  and  where  every  jarring  creed 
and  system  may  meet  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
sweet  neutral  ground  of  nature. 

The  remembrance  of  her  Italian  travels 
otfered  nothing  more  striking  tlian  did  her 
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Swiss  tour:  and,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional baDs  and  dinners,  and  a  fall  from  an 
insurrectionary  mule  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  on 
reverting  to  them,  Mary  could  recall  nothing  but 
e\'erksting  exits  and  entrances  into  churches 
and  picture  galleries;  which  had  interested 
iicr  too  little  for  her  to  observe  much  variety  in 
the  treasures  they  contained.  Indeed,  what  gal- 
lery ever  failed  in  the  nude  male  figure,  with  the 
mows  added  to  make  it  a  St.  Sebastian  ?  Or 
the  Hebrew  Fishermen  dad  by  anticipation  in 
apostolical  garments?  Or  the  female  head, 
which  too  mundane  for  a  Madonna,  figures  in 
the  catalogue  as  a  Magdalen  ?  Or,  above  all, 
those  attempts  at  a  delineation,  which  should 
never  have  been  dared  by  the  faithful  or 
profane. 

Oh !  what  a  libel  is  it  on  the  worshippers  of 
the  One  Uncreated,  who  yet  bore  the  form  of 
the  creature,  to  heai;  the  jargon  of  art  bandied 
to  and  firo,  in  discussions, — on  what,  if  excellent, 
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and  aooording  to  tnithi  they  should  be  pro6» 
trated  on  the  earth  to  view — if  faulty,  should 
with  indignation  be  at  once  expunged  from  the 
canvas,  so  made  a  party  in  profanity. 

A  Parisian  elegant  would  tear  in  wrath  an  ill 
done  Udiograph  of  bis  favourite  dancer;  and 
yet  what  vilely  speculative  daubs  will  the  good 
Catholic"  tolerate  of  Him,  whom  an  ignoiBnt 
worship  has  subjected  to  the  same  darii^ 
imagery,  with  which  the  Assyrian,  the  figyptiam, 
the  Indian  of  the  distant  seas  has  realized  his 
notions  of  a  God. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  called  ChrLstianity 
"  la  culte  de  douleur.'*  It  is  an  epithet  which 
throws  as  it  were  a  sanctitf  over  it,  which  per- 
haps it  were  indecorous  to  parody*  Still,  on 
looldng  at  one  branch  of  this  worship,  who  can 
forbear  from  designating  it  as  une  culte  de 
tableau. 

If  the  heart  is  to  be  reached  through  the  eye, 
it  is  well ;  and  Italy  should  furnish  the  greatest 
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ud  traest  host  of  worshippers.  One  whose 
opinion  has  weight,  in  speaking  of  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  in  the  Italian  churches,  remarks 
that  they  "please  and  dazzle  the  senses,  but 
they  neither  raise  the  affections,  nor  assist  that 
tree  devotion  which  steals  over  the  heart,  when 
the  humble  Christian  repeats  in  the  spirit  of  the 
prayer  the  endearing  words,  *  Our  Father.'  The 
human  being  is  composed  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit.  If  I  may  interpret  with  the  best  philo- 
sophers, the  soul  to  denote  that  part  of  man 
which  is  delighted  with  the  intellectual,  as 
contra-distinguished  from  the  spiritual,  I  would 
say  that  the  pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
please  the  senses,  but  do  not  touch  the  heart. 
They  make  the  mind  sentimental,  not  devo- 
tional They  soften  the  intellect,  but  do  not 
pacily  the  conscience.  They  refine  the  taste, 
but  do  not  lessen  sin.  They  excite  admiration, 
but  they  do  not  increase  holiness.  They  fetter 
most  the  immortal  spirit  to  the  earth,  at  the 
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very  time  they  seem  more  to  elevate  it  above  its 
influence.  It  may  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  an 
ignorant  bai  barian — ^but  I  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Second  Commandment  extends  to  the 
Church  of  Christ;  and  that  it  is  ineaq^edient 
and  imwise  to  endeavour  to  assist  the  Christian 
reUgionist  in  his  aspirations  towards  heaven  by 
the  picture,  the  statue,  and  the  crucitix«  fieli- 
gion  is  the  flight  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  man 
to  the  invisible  spirit  of  God  ^  but  sculpture  and 
painting  are  splendid  hindrances  and  beautiful 
impediments  to  its  flight/'^ 

England  now  shows  a  taste  for  the  pictorial 
representation — ^the  graven  image  in  its  temjdes. 
Has  the  Church,  in  consequence,  improved  in 
peace  or  purity  ?  Ah !  we  must  not  ask  such 
questions  here.  Mary  D'Arc  never  made  such 
interrogations;  and  it  is  of  her  thoughts  and 
doings  that  we  would  alone  treat. 

♦  «  Tour  in  Italy  in  1850,".  by  Dr.  Townsend. 
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Mary  had  no  taste  for  painting,  and  entered 
but  little  into  the  subject.  Her  Parisian  mas- 
ters had  frightened  all  liking  of  the  art  out  of 
ber,  by  eucting  excdience  from  a  beginner; 
aad  if  now  she  lingered  in  a  gallery  or  returued 
to  some  lone  chapel  for  further  iubpcction^  it 
was  rather  to  catch  again  and  again  the  calm, 
yet  loving  glance  of  a  St  Jerome,  to  smile  on 
some  smiling  cherub,  or  to  study  the  coiffwre 
of  a  Madonna,  than  to  ecstasize  over  the 
lar  and  admitted  master-piece  of  the  chapel  or 
gallery  then  imder  review,  with  all  the  techni- 
callity  of  belli  arti  gossip. 

The  party  had  returned  to  Englaiid,  all  with 
kuuvviedgc  and  experience  improved  on  some 
ffw  points.  The  Countess,  in  the  person  of  her 
father-in-law,  had  learnt  that  a  Sicilian  Prince 
IB  scMnething  less  in  consequence  than  a  rich 
Yorkshire  Squire.  Lady  Leverton  had  learnt, 
that,  though  her  late  husband  had  decided,  from 
the  circumstance  of  her  birth,  she  was  obviously 
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of  the  Greek  Church,  she  was  in  reality  of  the 
Roman  Church ;  and  whQe  the  Countess  Sao 
Steffano  and  Mary  had  attended,  at  their  dif- 
ferent halting  places,  the  gaily-filled  room 
serving  for  the  time-being  as  a  place  of  worship 
and  the  exposition  of  beautiful  toilettes,  she  had 
found  a  well-spring  of  happiness  in  some  dark 
and  incense-teeming  chapel.  Mary's  acquire- 
ments by  travel  were  somewhat  of  a  trifling 
nature.  She  learnt — that  is  the  Countess  in- 
structed her  in  the  fact — that  there  were  a  much 
better  set  of  men  to  be  met  with  in  Italy,  than 
are  usually  encoimtered  in  Brighton  or  London ; 
and  that  young,  or  rather  single,  ladies  are 
decidedly  at  a  discount  in  Italian  soirees.  Still 
Mary  had  made  three  conquests  during  her 
sojourn  in  the  Papal  States.  Not  sufficiently 
eligible,  as  the  Countess  expressed,  to  be  taken 
into  consideration ;  but  stiU  of  weight  enough, 
for  her  to  make  a  little  boast  on  her  young 
friend's  account.    Women  have  odd  subjects 
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(or  vanity,  and  usually  betray  them  in  that  soft 
hour  for  "  stand  at  ease"  before  the  gentlemen 
leave  the  dimng-room.  Some  vest  it  in  pre- 
cocious children,  some  in  picotees.  Some  find 
glory  in  their  lady's  maid's  exactions,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  shoemaker's  bills.  The 
Countess  for  the  moment  placed  her  boast  on 
Mary  D' Arc's  popularity.  The  knowledge  of 
this  acted  powerfully  on  a  disposition  already  too 
prone  to  estimate  at  a  false  rate  the  attentions 
of  the  crowd ;  and  Mary  acquired  the  habit  of 
making  a  systematic  and  continual  outlay  for 
conquest. 

Though  Lady  Levcrton  was  silent  on  the 
subject,  she  did  not  lightly  estimate  the  felicitous 
impression  it  had  yielded  her,  to  find  herself, 
though  heretofore  alone  in  her  religion,  one  in 
a  congregation  of  believers  and  with  a  multi- 
tude bending  beneath  the  blessing  of  a  Pope. 

Mr.  D'Arc,  on  the  birth  of  their  daughter, 
had  exacted  from  his  wife  a  solemn  promise  that 
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she  would  never  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  He  knew  little  of  it  himself,  beyond 
the  respectability  it  imparted  to  be  a  constant 
attendant  at  church;  a  respectability  consider- 
ably enhanced,  he  considered,  by  having  his  pew 
lined  with  purple  doth,  and  his  prayer-books 
doled  out  to  him  from  a  red  velvet  bag  by  a 
powdered  footman.  The  circumstance  of  Lady 
Leverton  prayiog  to  a  crucifix,  at  once  proclaimed 
her  a  Papist;  and  Lhuugh  he  had  by  no  meaub 
a  clear  idea  of  what  that  epithet  comprehended, 
be  knew  it  was  of  a  depreciatory  nature.  Some 
electioneering  meetings,  he  had  formerly  attended, 
where  one  of  the  candidates  had  been  suspected 
of  a  tendency  to  Romanism,  had  tinctured  his 
mind  into  a  deep,  though  vague  horror  of  the  sect 
Guy  Fauxes,  graven  images,  Smithfield  Eres,  and 
crafty  Jesuits  had  foiincd  i>ome  of  thepromiiuat 
features  of  the  abuse  hurled  at  the  unfortunate 
candidate ;  whose  only  link  with  Popery  was  the 
conservation  of  the  ruins  of  a  prioxy  in  his 
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grounds.  But  D'Arc  had  accepted  as  fact,  all 
the  refractions  from  truth  permitted  at  a  con- 
testfd  election ;  and,  when  at  the  evening  ball 
he  sinv  the  daughters  remaining  without  partners, 
he  referred  their  desertion  to  the  hated  faith ;  un- 
conscious that  they  were  guilty  of  a  much 
det-per  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  fine  gentlemen 
'  there  present — that  of  wearing  black  satin  shoes 
and  pink  silk  stockings ! 

That  a  child  of  his  should  embrace  such 
unpopular  tenets,  was  a  contingency  the  popu- 
laritj-hunting  Mr.  D'Arc  could  not  for  u 
moment  hazard.  The  promise  of  non-inter- 
fcreDce  with  her  religion  was  earnestly  and 
hastily  demanded  from  the  mother.  It  was 
obediently  and  tranquilly  given;  it  had  been 
strictly  and  fiiithfully  kept.  Unversed  in  contro- 
versy— unschooled  in  the  lore  by  which  councils, 
confession,  and  catechisms  pronounced  on  the 
exact  words  and  doings  that  were  to  ensure  a 
direct  entrance  into  Paradise — the  simple,  but 
VOL.  I.  O 
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clear-minded  lone,  had  conceived,  that  the  heart 
and  actions,  which  showed  forth  a  devout  sense 
of  the  salvation  effected  for  the  world,  io 
fact  fulfilled  the  conditions  annexed  to  its 
reception.  She  could  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Protestant  and  Romish 
Church.  Both  seemed  to  her  parallel  paths, 
It^ading  to  the  same  end.  The  circumstance  of 
this  end  not  being  always  reached  by  those 
who  traversed  them,  she  attributed  to  the  erratic 
procedure  of  the  pilgrim,  rather  than  to  the 
way  he  had  to  tread.  This  belief  lefl  her 
tranquil  as  to  her  daughter's  creed.  She  had 
seen  the  little  thing  repeat  its  prayers  on  the 
nurse's  knee ;  she  had  seen  the  young  woman 
bend  in  a  devotional  attitude  in  her  own 
Protestant  church ;  heard  her  repeat  the  holy 
hymning  of  the  minstrel-king,  utter  a  creed 
to  which  her  own  lips  gave  the  echo,  and 
whisper  the  same  prayers  which  her  own  church 
prepared. 
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living  herself  wholly  and  constantly  in  the 
realized  presence  of  an  Almighty,  brought  still 
nearer  by  lites  and  ordinances,  it  never  occurred 
to  Lady  Laverton  that  all  this  could  be  entered 
into  with  thoughts,  even  then  engaged  m  tiie 
veriest  tinsel  and  evil-disposing  gew-gaws  uf 
the  world.  But  so  were  her  daugiiter  s — so 
were  half  the  fair  young  thing's  mind  occupied, 
even  while  adorning  the  cnmson-decked  gal- 
leries of  the  churches  they  had  sought 

At  this  day  things  are  improving;  but  at 
the  period  of  which  we  write,  those  frequmting 
fashionable  chapels,  ran  small  risk  of  being 
awakened  to  aught  unpleasantly  startling.  Pas- 
tors were  then  found,  too  well-bred  to  preach 
Oil  errors  which  might  give  an  aii'  of  per- 
sonality to  their  words.  They  rather  preferred 
to  fulminate  against  those  sins  which  they  were 
sensible  their  congregations   had  no  mind  to." 

Until  her  visit  to  Rome,  Lady  Leverton, 
giving  to  every  one  of  the  Reformed  Church 
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ftill  credit  for  the  truth  and  depth  of  their 
professions,  had  felt  like  the  Pariah  who  is 
doomed  to  eat  his  rice  for  from  the  carpet 
of  the  more  orthodox  Hindoo.  The  abode  in 
Italy  changed  all  this ;  and  she,  who  had  felt 
it  a  wonderful  privilege,  occasionidly  to  hear 
mass  in  a  close  chapel,  iD  a  back  street,  in 
London,  was  profoundly  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  a  country,  whose  worship  was 
similar  to  her  own.  Still,  she  was  too  little 
selfish  to  offer  objections  to  their  return  to 
England,  when  the  Count  finally  proposed  it; 
and,  with  sweet  compliance,  seemed  to  share  the 
pleasure  the  rest  of  the  party  experienced  on 
their  once  more  landing  on  its  shores. 

It  was  then  late  in  the  autumn ;  and,  al- 
though still  unwearied  of  each  other's  societj, 
they  were  obliged  to  sepimite;  the  Counti-ss 
Siui  Steffano  haxnng,  as  she  said,  '*  to  look  up 
some  fincnds  in  Scotland." 

Lady  Le\'erton  had  arranged  to  pass  the 
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winter  at  Brighton ;  a  place  at  once  suiting  her 
finance,  and  Mary's  craving  for  the  holiday 
scenes  of  life.  And  there  again  commenced 
for  her  all  the  enchantments  of  that  "  seventh 
heaven," — which  is  realized  by  a  young  and 
l)rsiutiful  woman,  for  whom  admiration  is  a 
nttessit)',  adulation  an  indispensable  luxury — 
to  find  herself  the  admired  and  courted  centre 
of  a  large  and  brilliant  circle. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

^  Her  liTely  looks  a  iprightly  mmd  disclose. 

Quick  sfi  her  ejes>  and  as  uotix'd  as  those : 
PtTonra  to  none,  to  all  she  smfles  extends ; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  ofiends ; 
Bright  as  the  snn,  her  eyes  the  gasers  Itrike, 
And,  Uke  the  sun,  they  shine  on  aii  alike; 
Yet  graoefbl  ease,  and  sweetness  Toid  of  pride. 
Might  hide  hectaults,  if  belies  had  faults  to  hide.'^ 

pon. 

Mary  D'Arc  had  always  found  Brighton 
chaiming  from  the  first  moment  that  its  fresh, 
dating  breeze,  its  bright,  sparkling  sea,  and 
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the  gay  crowds  assembled  on  its  cliflFs,  brought 
the  glow  of  animation  to  her  cheeks.  And 
although,  on  looking  back  to  the  days  passed 
there,  no  particular  realization  of  enjoyment 
occurred  to  her,  there  was  a  glad  impression  of 
pleasure  which  extended  to  her  anticipations  of 
the  days  still  to  be  spent  there.  The  reality 
exceeded  even  the  promise ;  and  the  commence- 
meat  of  the  season,  with  its  gay  assemblies  of 
every  form  and  denomination,  gave  her  the 
same  idea  of  inexhaustible  treasure  and  delight, 
that  a  child  feels  on  first  entering  a  bazaar,  with 


• 

hot  hand. 

The  partially  dormant  tendencies  of  her 
nature^ — tendencies  which  turned  to  a  joyous 
harvesting  of  suflPrage  of  every  description, — 
seemed  now  awakened  to  fresh  and  fbrcifale 
energy;  and  she  experienced  that  happiness 
which  is  provided  for  the  prosperous,  who  find 
their  garners  full  of  the  very  treasure  tiiey  most 
covet.    It  is  immaterial  of  what  the  treasure 
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may  oonsist — wheat,  gold,  fossilized  fish-bones, 
dried  flowers,  or  fiddles — aU  alike  are  predous 
to  those  who  amass  them.    Praise  and  conquest 

were  Mary's  hoarding ;  and  they  came  to  her 
bidding.  But  there  was  no  hmit  to  her  desires 
OQ  this  point.  The  passion  for  admiration,  to 
which  all  her  success  and  popularity  in  London 
bad  so  largely  administered,  seemed  mixed  up 
in  her  very  being ;  and,  though  betraying  itself 
la  no  imamiable  or  unseemly  form,  constituted 
very  nearly  the  aim  and  end  of  her  existence. 

It  met  with  no  reverse.  She  was  like  a 
bright  and  beautiful  butterfly,  glancing  amidst 
flowers  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  itself;  with 
tlus  diflferencc,  that  we  never  hear  of  the 
pleasure  it  is  for  the  gorgeous  damask  rose  to 
find  the  insect's  fragile  form  reposing  for  a 
sunny  instant  on  its  bosom,  or  its  pique  at 
seemgtbe  next  instaat  a  scrubby  pink  equaUy 
ikvoured.  But  ask  those  splendid  cavaliers, 
wbat  it  was  to  hold  Mary  D'Arc  s  pliant  waist 
in  the  waltz,  to  fed  her  delicate  fingers  resting 
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on  their  ami)  and  then  resign  her  to  another  ? 
And  they  would  tell  you  that  it  was  a  painful 
observance  of  the  conventions  of  societv,  which 
restrained  them  from  manifesting  their  disgust 
to  the  succeeding  partner,  who  claimed  her 
from  their  hands.  Mary  knew  all  this,  but  she 
liked  it.  She  liked  to  put  men  out  of  temper, 
and  she  liked  to  put  them  in  again.  It  was  one 
of  the  variations  to  the  rapid  and  harmonious 
rondeau,  to  the  tune  of  which  her  days  passed 
on. 

Females  came  equally  within  the  circle  of  her 
enchantments.  Many  a  grim  dowager  smiled 
with  good-humour  at  her  merry  babbling,  and 
almost  imperious  demand  for  their  regard ;  and 
the  young  loved  her  without  apparent  envj-,  even 
while  gaining  lessons  in  attraction,  from  every 
look,  every  gesture,  in  short,  from  every  phase 
of  her  perfections ;  not  omitting  the  hints  for 
costume  offered  by  each  particular  of  her  ow^n, 
from  the  pearl  agrafe,  that  held  the  clustering 
ringlets,  to  the  narrow  satin  of  her  shoe-tie. 
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If  thmtre  «ny  nim  BiUy  enough  to  wadle  their 

imiiutes  over  these  page.^,  how  scornfully  and 
mptica%  will  tb^  amile  at  the  aasertioii,  that 
aO  this  laying  out  for  admiration,  this  intense 
eoqustiy,  this  thirst  and  eagerness  for  oonquest 
WIS  tnmsaeted  without  one  feeling,  one  thought, 
which,  as  far  as  puhty  is  concerned,  they  would 
strata  from  the  hosom  of  a  young  sister,  a 
daughter  springing  into  womanhood,  or  a  pro- 
nased  hride.  Men  may  see — ^th^  do  see — 
the  flashing  eye,  the  burning  cheek,  the  beating 
boiem;  they  hear  the  ringing  hnigh,  the  sanoy 
reply,  the  kind  word,  the  mock  scuidiiig,  and 
aU  the  pretty  mimiay  of  love  or  anger,  and 
they  hefieve  sendment  or  passion  is  there. 
They  are  wrong.  There  is  nothing  but  the 
cheatiBg  senMuioe,  which  fiishion  and  •enstom 
--both  deeply  to  be  deprecated — have  licensed 
aod  tolerated.  AH  that  has  been  specified  may 
take  place,  and  the  heart  be  still  as  cold  and 
pnre  as  ''the  icicle  which  hangs  on  Dian's 
tempk" 
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That  such  things  should  be,  or  rather  were, 
for  there  is  a  partial  reform,  must  be  considered 
an  c\t1  state  of  society  :  evil,  because  unnatural ; 
evil,  because  the  phantoms  of  a  feeling  are 
countenanced,  where  the  reality  would  be  con- 
demned. But  still  the  assertion  is  adhered  to, 
that  often  while  love  and  the  deepest  feelings 
may  disturb  the  bosom  of  the  most  retired,  the 
demurest,  the  stillest,  lone  girl  who  wanders 
solitarily  among  the  meadows  or  gardens  of  her 
father's  home,  a  Thais  of  society,  while  leading 
the  way  to  fire  more  than  "  another  Troy,"  may 
still  have  ice  at  her  heart.  A  questionable  sub- 
stance possibly  ;  partaking  more  of  the  quality 
of  a  Badminton  mixture,  than  an  icicle  from 
Norway  ;  stiU  there  are  gelid  particles  in  both. 

Why,  then,  we  may  well  ask,  do  girls  engage 
in  a  pursuit  which  admits  of  a  constructi(M) 
disadvantageous  to  their  character  for  proprietj*  ? 
Solely  because  it  is  a  pursuit — we  shall  be 
answered.  Men  spear  salmon — send  the  leaden 
shower  into  the  woodcock's  side — gallop  leagues 
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in  the  trail  of  a  fox'—^raad  a  huge  mainsail 

to  win  a  challenge  cup — ^hurl  a  cricket-ball  like 
a  thunderbolt — adroitly  pass  the  guarded  Ibii 
to  the  bosom  of  an  antagonist,  and  a  thousand 
such  tours  de  force;  and  is  all  this  done 
oddly — ^inammately  ?  Surely  not.  The  cheeks 
flush,  the  eye  gleams,  the  heart  throbs,  the  hp 
tremUes.  And  yet,  do  we  ai^gue  that  aught  of 
passion  is  there  ?  We  know  that  it  is  merely 
tbe  exxatement  of  exercised  power  and  conquered 
difficulty.  And  ninety-nine  women  out  of  a 
hiiodnd — ^En^h  women,  that  is  to  say — seek 
tnd  secure  lovers  with  as  little  expenditure  of 
sentiment  or  feeling. 

The  old  song  says:  "The conquest  1  prize, 
though  the  slave  I  disdain."  This  a  little  elu- 
cidates the  spirit  in  which  things  are  done,  and 
the  value  a  coquette  places  on  her  lovers ;  about 
tantamount  to  that,  which  a  fisher  puts  on  the 
snudl  fry  h('  inadvertently  catches,  and  whuAi  lie 
jvnpiag,  disregarded  on  the  bank»  while  he  is 
is  search  of  better  sport. 
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Though,  arguing  that  an  infinite  deal  of 
coquetry  and  dissipation  may  be  indulged  in 
without  the  infringement  of  purity, — that  is, 
that  purity  which  the  world  looks  for, — or  the 
undermining  of  principle,  no  defence  is  offered 
for  that  state  of  society  which  permits  and  en- 
courages it.  What  can  be  said  of  that  startling 
contrast  which  half  our  English  girls  undergo — 
that  of  being  dragged  from  the  obscurity  and 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  their  school-rooms,  to  be 
launched  at  once  into  a  career,  where  fathers 
and  mothers  applaud  every  approach  to  success 
and  popularity,  with  the  same  vehemence  as  the 
Roman  populace  do  the  startled  and  self-spurred 
steeds  on  the  Corso. 

This  cannot  be  defended ;  neither  can  better 
things,  while  the  present  state  of  society  en- 
dures, be  suggested.  The  system  is  rotten  at 
its  core ;  and  it  were  almost  worthy  a  prize 
essay,  to  pronounce  on  the  best  manner  in 
which  the  years  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
eight  of  a  woman  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life 
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fibould  be  passed:  that  is,  where  an  eaily  jnar- 
riage  has  not  given  its  interats  and  occupattons. 
Are  they  to  be  coquettes^  Bluestockings,  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  artists^  muaidans,  needlewonien,  or 
cook&  <  Ail  are  objectionable,  as  for  as  wifehood 
Ib  ooQoenied:  though  a  little  bonowed  £nom 
each  character  would  not  be  a  bad  fuuiidation. 
But  then  they  are  bo  uicompatible — at  least,  so 

the  world  is  pleaded  to  consider  tlitin — .lud, 
therefore,  for  want  of  a  better,  the  old  system 
prevatk ;  and  women  are  educated  solely  with 
re^ereaoe  to  the  tea  years,  which  is  about  the 
ivmge  of  thdr  spinsteriiood,  after  emerging 
iato    public  life.**  . 

TVained  for  attraction  and  display,  th^ 
perform  well  the  task  which  has  been  assigned 
them.  The  scene  ehanges.  They  are  wires. 
The  role  has  not  been  studied ;  aad  iiiLu  what 
i  labymth  of  woe  and  wony,  disappointment 
and  disability,  enaai  and  amazement — the  real 
"amagement"  of  the  marriage  service— does 
tbor  new  life  lead !    Men  cannot  teach  ;  they 
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scold  or  despond;  they  coax  or  they  bully  ; 
they  become  tjTants  or  indiflferent ;  but  they 
cannot  teach  better  things ;  and  so  it  appears 
that  these  joltings  in  the  matrimonial  line  of 
road  cannot  be  mended.  There  are  clever, 
amiable  girls  who  can  never  be  at  fault  in  any 
position ;  there  are  some  who  gain  wisdom  and 
savoir  faire  in  a  long  maidenhood ;  but  the 
majority,  it  must  be  confessed,  make  sad  work 
of  wedlock. 

To  make  women  helps,  meet  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  man  it  is  likely  they  may  wed,  is  seldom 
thought  of  The  thing  is  impossible,  and  can 
never  be  otherwise,  while  girls,  and  not  the 
parents,  choose  their  husbands,  argues  a  mother 
who  has  seen  a  large  family  of  daughters  go  right 
and  left,  as  their  fancies  led  them,  and  without 
reference  to  their  own  capabilities  for  the  path 
into  which  their  heedless  steps  have  turned. 

Even  the  common-place  of  Mrs.  Glasse 
suggests  catching  the  hare  before  supplying 
instructions  for  its  dressing.    The  same  advice 
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miglit  be  given  regarding  the  preparation 
for  matrimony,  as  it  is  yery  poasilile  that 
the  girl  trained  for  an  exemplary  wile, 
may  never  become  one.  This  question  then 
presents  itself; — ^is  the  woman,  educated  tor 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  adornment  of 
wedded  life,  likely  to  be  a  less  agreeable  member 
of  society,  or  to  partake  less  of  the  happiness  of 
1^  than  one  brought  up  merely  for  the  attnuv 
tioDS  expected  in  spinsterhood,  and  with  the 
ibseoce  of  decsision  of  character  and  common 
sense,  which  habit  accustoms  one  to  look  for  in 
p^f  The  answer  is  at  once  suggested.  No. 
The  whole  matter  then  resolves  itself  into  this 
ODoall  oompass ;  that  a  girl  educated  for  the  ac- 
complished and  useful  wife,  by  that  means  is  fitted 
to  take  a  better  station  in  society  as  a  woman ; 
and  that  without  reference  to  marriage.  How- 
ever, before  the  question  can  be  carried,  there 
mast  be  a  litde  inquiry  into  the  statutes  of  the 
"smart-going  bachelors." 
So  we  win  end  a  digressbn,  which  has  been 
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entered  into  to  explain  that  Mary  D'Arc  flut- 
tered through  all  the  gmety  of  a  Brighton 
winter,  a  London  spring,  a  summer  at  Cowes, 
an  autumn  on  the  Rhine,  again  returning  to 
her  dear,  lively  laisser  alter  Brighton,  without 
hearing  aught  that  a  maiden  might  not  hear, 
\vithout  feeling  aught,  thinking  aught,  seeing, 
speaking,  knowing  aught  that  a  girl  in  a  "  cer- 
tain position  in  society" — by  which  conven- 
tualism  is  meant  the  best — might  not  hear, 
feel,  think  or  speak. 

A  girl,  with  correct  feelings  and  ideas,  moves 
among  all  the  snares  which  a  life  of  dissipation 
is  supposed  to  present,  like  the  virgins  of  old 
among  heated  plough-shares,  and  triumphs  in 
the  test.    One  cause  for  the  immunity  may  be 
the  description  of  men  met  with  in  the  ice-and- 
lemonade   society  of  London,   Brighton,  or 
Paris  ;  specimens  of  "  carpet  knights,"  whose 
tastes  for  the  silk  embroidery  of  life,  rather  than 
a  love  of  dissipation,  have  led  them  into  th« 
lists,  where  the  best  waltzer  gains  the  guerdon. 
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Besicies  this,  howev^  much  the  yoong  of  both 
tem  are  minglftd  togettier,  they  rarely  meet 
without  a  witness.  The  tete-dr-tite,  over  which 
a  wore  of  himgiy  dowagers  presnie^  with  piyiiig 
ears  ami  starching  glances,  is  never  a  dangerous 
one;  and  girls  daooe  through  auccesshre  seasons 
without  further  avuwals  of  love,  than  that  of 
bong  constantly  the  sought  and  dhosen  partner. 

Lady  Leverton  saw  this,  aUd  regretted  that 
it  was  so.  She  felt  the  unprotected  and  un^ 
eodowered  portion  in  which  her  ddath  would 
leave  Mary,  and  became  as  anxious  on  the 
siilijeet  of  her  malriage,  as  the  keenest  among 
luatchmaking  mothers  could  have  been.  But 
the  end  of  another  winter  came;  and,  though 
IK)  party  was  considered  complete  ungraced  by 
Uttfs  presence,  thoiigh  she  never  for  a 
minute  found  herself  unsought,  imcourted,  in 
the  gay  assemUies  in  which  she  ahone,  no 
declared  lover,  that  is,  no  mann  ing,  settleraent- 
naking  k>ver  was  among  the  throng  of  her 
adniren. 
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.  Lady  Leverton,  who,  like  many  other  feminine 
heads  of  houses,  had  a  happy  talent  of  setting 
aside  unpleasing  suhjects  of  consideration,  was 
a  little  hindered  in  this  practice  of  shutting 
out  perplexities,  by  the  arri^'al  of  her  good 
friend  and  counseller,  Mr.  Joblyn,  who  came 
to  tell,  and  make  her  look  at  the  fact,  that 
in  her  drafts  at  Christmas,  she  had  anticipated 
the  March  revenue.  There  was  no  denying 
the  fact ;  and  a  strict  economy  was  necessitated, 
not  only  to  keep  the  next  six  months'  expences 
into  the  quarter's  sum  total,  but  to  pay  off  sun- 
dry little  debts,  contracted  almost  unconsciously. 

This  lifting  up  of  the  financial  veil  quite  set 
aside  the  idea  of  a  spring  in  London ;  and  Mary 
saw  all  the  gay  corps  de  ballet  draw  off  to 
the  capita],  leaving  her  the  only  one  of  a  certain 
set,  to  move  amongst  the  worthies,  who  for 
the  sake  of  cheap  lodgings,  undertake  Brighton 
in  the  months  when  its  barren  cliffs  and  dustly 
comers  of  streets,  make  even  spring  and  the 
coming  summer  unamiable. 
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Muy  resigiied  herself  to  this  ADdaman  of 
ftahioD,  with  the  good  temper  which  shone 

in  eveiythiiig  she  did ;  but  she  still  iieit  the 
duprivstioD,  and  Eke  an  unstrung  chord  vibrated 
to  BO  sound  of  gladness.  So  much  for  the 
mdom  which  suffers  that  style  of  hfe  to  be 
led,  that  the  cessation  of  excitement  merely 
becomes  one  of  the  evils  of  existence.  And 
jfet  who  can  say  tiiat  half  their  acquaintance  are 
not  pursuing  the  very  same  course,  and  reaping 
tiie  very  same  results  ? 

Mary  tried  to  had  the  leisure,  which  all  this 
quiet  gave  her,  agreeable.  She  commenced  the 
:jtudy  of  Spanish.  She  renewed  her  musical 
eicraiBes  which  had  fallen  much  into  desuetude, 
since  Pezzotti  had  poisoned  the  fount  of  harmony, 
by  placing  the  bitterness  of  difficulty  in  every- 
thing she  attempted ;  and  wliich,  in  the  new 
light  his  sister's  marriage  had  thrown  upon 
his  couduct,  had  evidently  bccii  done  with  a 
ttuster  purpose.  She  also  tried  to  think  that 
cnly  hours  and  a  tranquil  life  were  good  for 
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her  health,  and  she  took  constitutional  walks 
on  the  Downs  with  her  maid,  in  a  large  bonnet 
and  green  veil.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Ennui 
reigned  paramount,  and  in  the  vacuum  caused  by 
the  absence  of  all  her  customary  interests,  found 
its  stronghold ;  the  Spanish  grammar,  singing, 
and  the  South  Downs  proving  alike  fiat  and 
unprofitable. 

Having  declined  all  invitations  to  the  ot-ca- 
sional  evening  or  dinner  parties,  which  from 
time  to  time  came  out  like  the  little  revi>'als 
of  an  all  but  extinguished  fire,  Lady  Leverton 
and  Mary  found  it  a  great  task  to  have  to  jam 
a  party  at  the  theatre  ;  but,  being  told  that 
the  filling  the  house  was  for  the  purpose  of 
charity,  they  had  not  felt  at  liberty  to  absent 
themselves. 

During  the  second  act  of  the  dullest  comedy 
which  had  ever  been  spouted  before  the  foot- 
lights, the  stage-box  opposite  that  which  they 
occupied  was  entered  by  a  party  of  officers. 

Mary  looked  at  them  with  little  interest 
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She  had  been  pr^admoiushed  not  to  give  them 
her  attentioii  by  those  of  the  regiment  they 
had  succeeded,  who  had  duly  impressed  upon 
bar  mind  that  this  ma  by  no  means  m  crack 
raiment that  the  officers  were  a  "  slow  set/' 
.  and  **  mv& and  that  at  Gahir,  last  winter, 

Lad)  G         had  not  found  one  decent  soul 

umiigthem,  that  she  might  ask  to  dinner. 

I(ather  in  listlessness,  than  in  observance, 
Mary's  eyes  passed  over  the  box,  where  an 
ostentatious  rattling  of  swords  and  sabretaches 
seemed  to  proclaim,  Look  at  ns,  we  are  the 
mffitary  ;*  when  her  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  sight  of  the  moat  perfect  head  and  face  she 
had  ever  bdiekL  npendi  romanoes  haye  a 
stereotyped  description  of  handsome  men,  la 
^mnAnOnoiSB  sur  U  corps  eTint  ApoUoniT 
but  nothing  in  the  whole  Heathen  mythology 
coold  oonqmre  with  the  ianltkss  beauty  of  the 
mortal  before  her.  The  fair  open  forehead,  the 
mUe  aquiline  of  the  nose,  the  finn  but  gnoe- 
Mj  set  lips,  the  trim  moustache,  the  close 
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waving  of  the  light  auburn  hair,  the  deep,  yet 
rather  pensive  look  of  the  dark  blue  eyes,  all 
were  specifically  belonging  to  one  of  those 
bright  examples  of  Saxon  comeliness  which 
occasionally  cross  one*s  path,  and  make  one 
understand  the  pun  of  St.  Gregory,  Non 
Angliy  sed  Angeli." 

Mary  had  perceived  all  this  at  the  first  few 
glances;  but  afterwards,  finding  herself  the 
object  of  the  intense  gaze  of  this  peerless  crea- 
ture, she  had,  with  commendable  discretion, 
withdrawn  her  eyes. 

During  the  slight  dislodgements  which  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  play  and  the 
afterpiece,  this  marvel  of  nature's  workmanship 
entered  their  box  with  the  gentleman  whose 
party  they  had  been  requested  to  join,  and  who 
now  presented  him  to  his  wife  and  to  Lady 
Leverton  and  Mary,  as  Captain  Henniker. 
His  gentlemanly  address  in  no  slight  measure 
enhanced  his  attractions ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
the  box  opposite,  Mary  found,  in  spite  of 
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herself,  that  her  eyes  constantly  reverted  to  him , 
while  his  own  gaze  seemed  hvetted  on  herself. 

Perhips  no  woman  was  ever  more  the  object 
of  unremitting  attentioD8»  than  hcneeforth  was 
Uary,  under  the  constant  "  look  out"  of  Adrian 
fiouiiker.  Before  the  morning's  walk  his 
cfaaiger  was  everlastiDglj  caraooUing  beneath 
her  balcony;  and,  to  idiatever  quarter  her  feot- 
steps  were  directed,  there  sprang  up,  like  a  fair} 
phantom,  this  "  gentil  hussard." 

A  profound  and  deferential  bow  was  all  the 
advantage  be  bad  as  yet  presumed  to  take  of 
the  introduction  at  the  theatre ;  but,  even  in 
that,  there  was  a  meaning,  a  force,  which,  in 
spite  of  herseL^  drew  a  erimson  flush  to  her 
cheeks.  At  each  of  these  oft-repeated  meetings 
hb  eyes  met  ben  witb  an  expression  of  devo- 
tion and  tenderness  that  seemed  to  call  foi 
the  kind  smile,  which  she  felt  but  too  well 
liipoaed.lp  return  to  fab  graceful  obeisance ; 
and  she  learnt  to  M.  an  interest  and  pleasure 
in  ^g»e  passing  greetings. 
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As  the  summer  went  by,  Brighton  seemed  to 
resume  its  holiday  aspect ;  and  a  l>etter  stratum 
of  people  replaced  the  crowd  of  Jews  and 
heathenish-looking  visitors  which  had  prevailed. 
A  "  Hospital  Ball  "  was  announced ;  by  which 
ambiguous  title,  an  assembly  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  funds  of  that  institution,  was 
technically  called.  It  promised  to  be  well  and 
fashionably  attended,  and  Mary  rather  rejoiced 
that  this  Ramazan  in  her  dancing  life  was 
at  an  end. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  thoughts  of  Captain 
Henniker  mixed  a  little  with  the  feelings  with 
which  Mary  entered  the  ball-room  that  night; 
and  there  was  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
pectation, that  he  would  seek  to  improve  an 
acquaintance  which  as  yet  had  proceeded  no 
farther  than  the  outer  courts  of  looks  and  bows. 
However,  she  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  ex- 
traordinary influence,  that  her  presence  seemed 
to  exercise  over  him.  He  had  secured  her  hand 
for  the  first  dance,  and  while  it  lasted,  his 
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fveiy  look  and  gesture  seemed  dictated  by  the 
jBofimiidest  iediiigs  of  admintum.  He  spoke 
but  IShQb;  and  as  Sf  made  tacStam  Ij  the  iiw 
IcoMst  emolioiis,  he  seemed  ntfier  to  eowt 
sileoce,  than  discourse  on  the  usual  indifferent 
topics  which  an  discussed  ia  the  duratioa  of  a 
qoMe.  He  danced  with  no  one  dse;  and, 
thoogh  anything  but  fatniaive,  by  some  power, 
lent  him  by  the  passion  to  which  he  appeared 
to  yield  himself  as  to  an  irresbtihie  fbroe^  he 
was  almost  at  her  side  the  whole 

Still,  he  in  no  way  infringed  the  laws  of 
good  breeding ;  and,  while  Mary  felt  that  his 
every  look  and  thought  were  for  herself,  there 
fos  t  delicai^  and  tact  in  all  he  did,  by  no 
means  likdy  to  compromise  her,  or  indeed  in- 
terfere with  her  dancing  or  attention  to  others. 
In  short,  his  haunting  of  her  seemed  more 
the  hofering  near  of  some  phantom,  than  the 
^upgi^anillai  otan  enamoured  man. 
.  Jhe  absoluteness  of  this  ethereal  worship 
t?tl.JP»1.M°'7.  «^  she  sat  in  deep  abstraction, 
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long  after  her  maid  had  left  her  for  the  night, 
summed  up  the  reverie  which  had  so  occupied 
her,  with  the  half-uttered,  half-sighed  mono- 
syllables, "  This  must  be  love." 

Lady  Leverton  had  also  had  her  reverie. 
She  too  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion; 
and  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  anxiously 
inquired  of  her  daughter,  all  she  knew  of 
Captain  Henniker.  It  was  soon  told.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Henniker,  of  some 
Park  or  Hall  in  the  northern  part  of  Sussex. 
Thus  much  was  satisfactory :  for  Lady  Leverton 
had  some  recollection  of  having  heard  of  an  old 
hermit-like  Baronet  of  that  name,  whom  Mr. 
D*Arc  had  once  encountered  at  a  great  county 
meeting. 

Mary  guessed  why  these  questions  had  been 
asked,  but  made  no  comment ;  and  when,  in 
about  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  the  Viscountess 
asked  her  whether  she  would  not  like  to  go  to 
a  Lewes  ball,  which  was  about  to  take  place, 
she  inferred  that  the  extraordinary  devotion  of 
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Captain  Heniker  to  herself,  had  been  observed 
bv  her  mother,  and  approved. 

The  ball  at  Lewes  passed  off  precisely  as  the 
Brighton  one  had  done,  with  exactly  the  same 
(juiet  demonstrations  of  exceeding  and  over- 
whelming love.    They  were  in  this  instance 
stiD  more  productive  of  effect ;  and  there  was 
that  certain  trepidation  in  Mary's  words  and 
manners  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  which 
mig^t  efficiently  indicate  to  all  sharp-sighted 
papas  and  mammas,  the  impression  made  by 
the  partners  of  the  preceding  evening. 

This  little  agitation  of  spirit  was  considerably 
increased  during  the  morning,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  letter  on  a  silver  waiter,  announced  as 
coming  from  the  cavalry  barracks.  It  was  a 
letter  looking  as  official  as  a  notice  from  the 
Treasur)',  with  as  great  a  prodigality  of  red 
sealing-wax ;  and,  in  fact,  contained  much  con- 
nected with  Mary's  future  destiny. 

It  was  a  brief,  unaffected,  but  feeling  expo- 
sition of  Captain  Henniker's  sentiments  for 
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Miss  D*Arc ;  but  wliich  he  had  chosen  rather 
to  address  to  the  mother,  under  the  hope  that, 
were  there  any  obstacle  to  his  seeking  her  con- 
sent to  an  union,  Lady  Leverton  would  at  once 
inform  him,  without  telling  Miss  D'Arc  of  the 
devoted  attachment  which  had  led  him  thus, 
he  feared  prematurely,  to  aspire  to  her  hand. 
For  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  her  lips  his 
fate,  he  trusted  that  Lady  Leverton  would  grant 
him  an  interview  that  afternoon ;  hoping  that 
she  would  pardon  his  impatience,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fearful  anxiety  he  must  ex- 
perience, until  Miss  D'Arc's  sentiments  should 
be  made  kno>\Ti  to  him. 

As  Mary  had  taken  the  liberty  of  reading 
this  epistle  over  her  mother's  shoulder,  there 
was  no  further  communication  necessary,  than 
to  learn  from  her  the  answer  to  be  re- 
turned. 

It  was  all  told  in  the  blushing,  animated 
countenance  of  the  beautiful  and  happy  Mar}' ; 
who,  taking  the  letter  from  her  mother's  hand, 
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and  repemsiog  some  of  its  paragrapiib,  said, 
with  pieasure  in  her  every  aooent : 

"This  in  love — this  is  real  and  tme  love, 
in&t  think,  I  have  known  Captain  Henniker 
fenr  months,  and  scarcely  a  day  has  passed 
that  hfi  has  not  shown  some  mark  of  devotion. 
Oh!  he  must  be  amiable,  mamma,  he  is  so 
baadsome.  How  the  Countess  will  admire 
him  I  I  am  sure  I  must  love  him — I  really  am 
sure  that  X  do  love  him." 

The  logic  of  these  words  was  not  quite  un- 
exceptionable ;  but  the  mother's  heart  com- 
jiKbended  it ;  and  at  four  o'dock  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  telling  Captain  Henniker  her 
dangfater  accepted  his  addresses ;  and  the  satis- 
fection  of  learning  from  himself  that  his  family 
were  high  and  honourable,  and  that  his  ex- 
pectations, as  eldest  son,  were  good.  No  other 
point  connected  with  money  matters  was 
nfened  to. 

Mary  herself  made  one  of  the  council  beiore  " 
it  broke  up ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
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who  felt  the  most  happiness  at  the  results 
which  it  promised.  Perhaps  Lady  Leverton's 
feelings  of  pleasure  were  the  most  complete, 
as  heing  less  agitated.  As  she  gazed  on  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  countenance  of  the  lover, 
flushed  with  emotion  and  joy,  she  felt  sure  that 
he  would  prove  a  kind  and  indulgent  husband ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  was  just  the  person 
likely  to  ensure  the  future  happiness  of  her 
child. 

The  seance  broke  up  with  the  arrangement 
that  Captain  Hennikcr  should  write  at  once 
to  his  father,  whose  consent  he  felt  no  doubt 
of  obtaining.  And  so  it  proved.  A  letter 
from  the  old  Baronet  to  Lady  Leverton,  cordial 
imd  gentlemanly,  expressed  his  great  happiness 
at  the  prospect  of  the  union  of  his  son  with 
her  daughter. 

The  letter  touched  slightly  on  business, 
stating  Sir  Richard's  regrets  that,  at  present, 
he  could  only  increase  the  allowance  of  £500 
a-year,  which  he  now  made  to  Adiian,  to  £700. 
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Bat,  he  added,  that  if  she  would  instruct  her 
man  d  fausiness  to  oomnraiucate  wiUi  hhn, 
aod  make  known  the  tbrtune  which  Miss  D'Arc 
might  possess,  he  should,  doubtless,  satisfy  him 

as  to  the  expectations  and  property  that  his  son 
would  ultimatdy  possess. 

Mr.  Joblyn's  assistance  was  torthwitli  con- 
vened in  the  matter ;  and  he  came  from  London 
to  aid  by  his  advice  and  professional  opiiiion. 
He  at  first  strongly  contested  the  wish  of  the 
Viscountess  to  make  over  to  her  daughter 
half  of  her  life  interest  in  the  Leverton 
dowry.  Not  only  on  account  of  the  reduction 
which  it  would  make  in  her  own  income,  but 
because,  being  dependant  on  her  life,  it 
might  cease  at  a  moment  when  they  could 
the  kast  suffer  such  a  diminution  of  their 
means. 

All  these  musty  and  lawyer-like  objections^ 

however,  were  vehemently  opposed  by  both 
ladies.  But  a  few  minutes  in  the  company  of 
the  handsome  and  ardent  Henniker,  did  more 

-c  2 
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than  all  their  words  to  thaw  the  chilly  pru- 
dence of  his  nature ;  and,  learning  to  see  with 
their  eyes  the  desirability  of  this  union,  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Richard  Henniker  precisely  as  they 
instructed  him. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

'**Tis  not  the  lover  thatis  lost. 

The  love  for  which  we  grieve ; 
But  lor  the  peace  which  they  have  cost. 
The  mem'iy  which  they  leave.*' 

LANOON. 

During  the  period  of  this  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Joblyn  and  Sir  Richard  Henniker, 

his  son  pu:»scd  the  whole  of  his  morniDgs  at  the 
house  ci  the  Visoountess.  At  her  request 
one  or  two  invitations  to  evening  parties  iiad 
been  declined,  as  she  thought  all  the  preliini- 

naries  of  the  marriage  should  be  settled  before 
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Mary  appeared  as  the  affianced  bride  of  Captain 
Henniker ;  though  the  fact  of  her  engagement 
with  him  was  pretty  generally  known. 

Both  Mary  and  her  lover  seemed  to  see  the 
force  of  the  objections  offered  by  the  Vis- 
countess, and  would  have  acceded  quietly  to 
her  wish  that  they  should  not  appear  together 
in  public,  until  Mr.  Joblyn  might  have  received 
Sir  Richard's  answer  to  his  letter ;  but  a 
splendid  ball,  given  by  the  officers  of  Henniker*s 
regiment,  and  of  which  the  invitations  had  been 
long  issued,  seemed  to  demand  an  exception  in 
its  favour.  Lady  Leverton  yielded  to  her 
daughter's  wishes,  more  from  a  care  for  her 
.pleasure,  than  from  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  her  argument,  that  giving  up  baUs,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  matrimonial  engagement,  betokens 
that  they  were  only  attended  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  and  the  two  affianced  seemed  to  look 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  an  assembly  in 
which  they  had  a  mutual  interest. 

To  those  whose  taste  lies  that  way,  and  who 
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to  beauty  of  fbnn  mad  feature  thiok  the  gnoes 
of  toumum  essential,  a  lovely  ivomao  amyed 
ID  all  the  prettmess  of  ball-room  oostume,  is 
an  object  of  critical  interest.  To  the  most  fas- 
tidioas  of  such  oonnoissean,  the  finiltless  contour 
af  Miss  lyAro  muBt  hinre  given  satisfiictioD,  as 
she  entered  the  rooms  of  the  Ship  Hotd,  which 
had  been  engaged  that  night  by  the  gallant 
Hussars  who  gave  the  ball. 

Then  is  a  siystajons  charm  tn  fiuhion, 
which  ctheds  over  the  simplest  robes  a  spdl 
that  gold  and  embroideries  or  rainbow  colours 
fa3  to  give ;  thus,  particular  only  in  the  sim- 
plietly  of  her  dress,  the  unadomed  hixurianoe 
of  her  glossy  hahr,  the  fireshness — one  could 
iUmost  say, — the  cleanliness  of  lur  glowing 
complexion,  it  spoke  so  of  pure  fountains  and 
iweet  wash-balls.  Mary  stood  up  in  the  first 
quadrille,  the  admired  of  the  whde  assembly. 

They  had  come  late,  and  M;iry  fancied  that 
the  love-sick  Adrian  would  he  at  the  door  to 
leonve  them,  particulaily  as  she  had  not  seen 
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him  when  he  called  that  morning,  having 
accompanied  an  invalid  friend  in  a  drive  to 
Worthing. 

A  quick  and  furtive  glance  had  shown  her 
that  he  was  not  near ;  and  the  fact  was  so  far 
pleasing,  that,  seeing  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  her  as  she  entered  the  room,  she  was 
rejoiced  that  the  greeting  with  her  lover  should 
not  then  take  place. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  regiment  advanced,  and  engaged  her  hand 
for  the  quadrille,  just  then  forming.  As  she 
took  his  arm,  she  felt  rather  amused  at  the 
dilatoriness  of  Henniker,  expecting,  however, 
every  moment  to  hear  his  harmonious  voice  at 
her  elbow.  But  the  dance  was  finished,  and 
still  he  had  not  made  his  appearance.  There 
was  an  expression  on  the  ColoneFs  face,  at  once 
serious  and  kind,  that  for  a  moment  gave  her 
the  idea  that  some  accident  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Adrian ;  but  she  at  once  discarded  it, 
as  being  so  improbable  that  any  one  who  knew 
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it  would  thus  leave  her  in  ignorance,  and  so 
bear  (be  cfaai^  of  want  of  feeling,  by  seeking 
amusement  wlule  he  was  suffering. 

Mary  rejoined  Lady  Lcverton,  and  to  her 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  some  surprise 
at  the  absence  of  Henniker,  who,  in  her  turn, 
surmised  that  it  might  be  caused  by  some  slight 
indisposition. 

While  they  were  discussing  every  possible 
cause,  another  of  the  officers  came  to  ask  Mary 
to  waltz. 

It  was  the  verj'  }  oung  Marquis  of  Bang:or. 
He  certainly  might  have  been  classed  among 
the  ddts  of  creation ;  and  yet  in  his  extreme 
siDiness  and  nmplidty,  he  sometimes  uttered 
things  so  comical,  or  so  cutting,  as  the  chance 
might  be,  that  there  was  that  sort  of  excitement 
in  conversing  with  him,  which  might  be  found 
m  playing  wilii  a  sucking  bear.  Captain  Hen- 
niker had  often  spoken  of  the  Marquis,  as 
having  more  in  him  than  people  gave  him 
cmfit  Ibr;  and  there  was  some  intimacy  be- 
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tween  them.  Mary  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  be 
with  one  who  might  possibly  instruct  her  in 
the  cause  of  this  unaccountable  absence.  There 
was  a  sort  of  maiden  pride,  however,  which  >*ith- 
hcld  her  from  immediately  making  inquiries.  It 
was  not  until  a  pause  in  their  first  waltz,  that  she 
said,  as  quietly  as  a  vague  anxiety  would  permit : 

'*  Do  you  know  why  Captain  Henniker  is  not 
here  this  evening  ?" 

The  Marquis  looked  oddly  at  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  answered,  with  his  usual  thrift 
of  words : 

"  Yes.    Don't  you  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not,"  Mary  said,  with  a  smile ; 
"  so  perhaps  you  will  tell  me." 

"  He's  bolted,"  was  the  brief  rejoinder. 

Mary  was  sufficiently  conversant  in  the  slang 
by  which  the  young  men  of  the  day  conceived 
their  force  of  eloquence  increased,  not  to  feel 
some  trepidation,  as  she  asked : 

"  Is  he  really  gone  away  ?" 

Lord  Bangor  replied  by  a  second  question: 
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"Dida't  heteUyour 

"  I  have  been  from  home  aO  the  morning/' 
she  said  quickly,  glad  to  find  some  extenuation 
ftr  the  palpable  neglect  of  her  feelings. 

"Didn't  he  write?''  asked  the  Marquis. 

"No.  But  doubtless  he  will/'  Mary  an- 
swered. 

"  in  het  he  does,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  At  last,  Mar}- 
asked,  looking  mudi  more  anxious  than  she 
inteoded,  or  fancied  she  did : 

"  If  you  know,  Lord  Bangor,  why  or  where 
Ciptain  Henniker  is  gone,  will  you  not  tell 
mer 

"  Oh  1  I  know  all  about  it  well  enough," 
the  Marquis  said,  with  an  exprussiou  of  concem 
ill  his  vacant,  red  &oe,  one  would  not  have  given 

it  credit  tor  executing ;  "  I  know  well  enough, 
and  80  do  two  or  three  more  of  our  fellows.  By 

George !  I  lent  him  twenty  pounds  to  be  off 
wilh." 

**  Why  did  he  want  to  go  ?"  Mary  inquired, 
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trying  to  preserve  a  calmness,  which  the  sus- 
pense that  the  unsatisfactorj'  replies  of  Lord 
Bangor  occasioned,  bid  fair  to  destroy. 

"  Oh !  you'll  know  too  soon.  Miss  D'Arc," 
the  Marquis  answered  kindly  ;  "  so  per- 
haps you  had  better  wait,  and  enjoy  your 
dance." 

"  I  would  much  rather  know  now,"  Maiy 
said  earnestly,  almost  expecting  to  hear  some- 
thing tragic. 

"  WeU,  if  you  must,  you  must,"  Lord 
Bangor  said,  with  a  little  assumption  of  im- 
portance ;  and  about  that  show  of  rcluctince 
people  put  on,  when  about  to  impart  l)ad  news, 
which  does  not  affect  them,  to  those  they  care 
but  little  for.  "  You  must  know  that  Hen- 
niker  had  a  letter  from  his  governor  this  morn- 
ing, to  tell  him  that  you  haven't  got  the  lots 
of  tin  he  and  all  our  fellows  thought  you  had  ; 
and  so  he  has  cut." 

"  To  intercede  with  his  father  ?"  Mary  said, 
timidly. 
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"Bkss  you — no,"  Bangor  leplied.  "The 
poor  fellow  is  deucedly  in  Short  Street ;  and 
\     has  only  kept  his  duns  quiet  by  promising  to 
!      pay  directly  he  touched  your  dibs.    The  hcg- 
gars  wanted  to  arrest  him,  when  Miss  Denmark 
'     and  the  blacking-man*s  daughter  refused  lum ; 

and  they  won't  stand  the  third.   I  told  him 
I     to  make  himself  scarce,  -until  old  Sir  Dick 
i     could  compound  with  his  duns.     It'll  be  a 
[     deuced  sell  for  Bockmaster,  who  has  got  a 
chalk  against  him  as  long  as  my  arm." 

"  Come,  Lord  Bangor,  we  shall  lose  our  valse, 
if  you  gossip    so   exceedingly,"    Mary  said 
quiedy,  as  slie  placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  whirled  off  with  him,  to  one  of  the  most 
rapid  of  Strauss's  movements.    There  w*as  a 
little  dr\T3ess  in  her  mouth  and  throat,  with  a 
sense  of  constriction  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress ; 
but  she  contmucd  dancing  with  a  power  over 
f    herself,  she  oonld  scarce  account  for; — ^Lord 
L    liaogor  called  it  "  pluck." 
"      Thfl^gii  sedulously  avoiding  every  approach 
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to  private  conversation  with  her  mother,  in  the 
interregnums  betsveen  the  dances,  the  Viscountess 
saw  that  something  was  wrong.  But  she 
trusted  that  it  was  nothing  sorrowful ;  there 
was  a  lightness  in  Mary's  step— a  haugh- 
tiness in  the  slightly  compressed  lip,  and  erect 
head,  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  lanpruor 
of  grief — and  so  far  re-assuring.  Still  there 
was  a  quickness  in  her  manner,  and  occasionally 
a  forced  laugh,  which  spoke  to  the  mother's 
perceptions  of  some  jar.  However,  Mary- 
seemed  determined  not  to  disclose  it.  Even  in 
the  carriage,  on  their  way  home,  she  chatted 
merrily  respecting  the  ball ;  and  on  reaching 
their  house,  kissed  her  mother  hastily  oij  the 
landing  place,  without  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  and  followed  her  maid  at  once  to  her 
room. 

Even  there  the  deception  was  carried  on. 
The  usual  questions  of  attentive  abigails  were 
answered  good-humouredly,  and  the  ball  was 
pronoimced  excellent. 
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But;  what  a  sea  of  angiy  and  offended  feel- 

mg  was  raging  beneath  the  smooth  surface, 
which  habit  and  a  vigorous  effort  at  seif*po6- 
aeasion  had  contributed  to  maintain.  And  yet 
the  unveiled  truth  had  not  been  an  instant  irom 
her  thoughts,  tiiat  she  had  been  the  intended 
victim  of  a  fortune-huuter,  whose  pretended 
bve  had  been  a  oold-hearted  dieat,  and  whose 
sudden  descnioii  was  au  outrage  as  open  as  it 
m  monstrous.  The  empressemeni  with  which 
the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  had  received  her, 
and  the  attentions  of  the  other  officers,  she 
could  now  perceive  were  as  repudiations  of 
iMang  aooessoiy  to  the  degrading  wrong  she  liad 
miTed ;  but  she  felt  they  were  tacit  betrayals 
of  their  knowledge  of  what  had  passed,  even 
had  not  the  slang  of  the  Marquis  of  Bangor 
iDStrucbBd  her  in  the  galling  truth,  that  the 
iasolt  she  had  received  was  known  to  them* 

Her  maid  left  the  room.  But  sttU  her  calm- 
sen  was  roamtained ;  and  although  the  impulse 
vas  at  once  to  seek  her  mother,  and  make  her 
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acquainted  with  the  blow  which  had  been  in- 
flicted, the  feeling  withheld  her,  that  in  doing 
this,  her  equanimity  must  be  shaken ;  and  a 
burst  of  emotion  would  show  how  deeply  she 
was  wounded  —  a  fact  which  she  now  en- 
deavoured to  hide  from  herself  as  further 
degradation. 

She  turned  to  her  bed,  for  the  purpose  of 
kneeling  there,  and  whispering  her  prayers ;  a 
superstitious  obser\'ance,  which  long  use  had 
rendered  a  habit.  The  epithet  "  superstitious  " 
is  used  advisedly.  Worship  to  an  "  Unknown 
God,"  has  been  so  designated  by  high  authorit\' ; 
and  surely  prayers  to  a  God,  wilfully  ignored, 
and  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  force  and 
meaning  of  the  act,  come  under  the  same 
category. 

There  is  a  fearful  majorit}'  of  young  ladies 
who  "  say "  their  prayers,  wuth  the  same  un- 
defined notion  of  averting  evil,  which  actuates 
old  women  who  carry  a  certain  kind  of  bone  in 
their  pockets,  as  a  charm  against  cramp.  Mar)' 
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.  was  one  of  these.  For  the  last  tea  yean,  the 
nightly  orison  which  had  tridded  from  her  lips, 
wHbout  impediDg  one  thought  or  remembrance 
of  the  gay  scene  she  had  just  left,  was  as  in- 
dirca  ia  its  appUcatiuo,  with  its  precise  powers 
as  litde  understood  or  inquired  into,  as  was  the 
cramp-bone  of  her  old  nurse.  Still,  with  all 
tbis  Mure  in  the  reach  and  aim  of  her  devo- 
tions, the  very  act  of  kneeling  is  an  obeisance 
to  some  superior  power ;  and,  with  that  act»  the 
|>rid(i  which  may  inflate  the  heait  at  the 
moment  it  does  that  homage,  at  once  suffers 
diminution.  Pride  must  always  be  in  an- 
tagonism with  prayer;  and  for  that  reason  an 
esteemed  aid  with   auld  Clootie." 

Mary's  pride  ded  with  the  tirst  whispered  word 
of  her  devotions ;  and  humbled,  aggrieved  and 
broken-hearted,  a  burst  of  the  most  passionate 
MTow  ensued. 

She  wept  long  and  bitterly.  Tiic  woman's 
heart,  with  all  its  budding  tendernesses  and 
joys,  had  been,  as  it  were,  crushed  by  the 
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iron  heel  of  one,  whose  every  care  had  been 
to  call  them  into  existence ;  while  the  feelings  of 
the  lady  shrunk  with  an  intensity  of  pain  at 
the  idea  of  the  exposure,  which  this  open  trading 
of  his  influence  with  herself  by  an  unscrupulous 
prodigal  had  involved. 

Now  that  the  desperate  effort  of  bearing  with 
dignity  the  degradation  so  mercilessly  heaped 
upon  her  had  given  way,  under  the  combined 
and  softening  effects  of  solitude  and  the  posture 
of  prayer,  Mary's  bursting  heart  turned  to  her 
mother.  With  that  loving  egotism,  which  is 
at  once  the  root  and  the  blossom  of  filial 
love,  and  which,  heedless  of  the  pain  it  inflicts, 
in  every  trouble  seeks  the  sympathy  it  is  sure 
of  meeting,  she  hastened  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  lips  quivering  vsith  agitation,  to  the  apart- 
ment of  her  mother. 

The  Viscountess  was  already  apprized  of 
all,  excepting  the  publicity  with  which  Captain 
Henniker*s  motives  for  addressing  her  daughter, 
and  subsequent  desertion,  had  been  attended. 
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A  letter  which  ought  to  him  reached  her  eaily 

in  the  ev  ening,  had  been  given  to  her  on  her 
letum  from  the  ball  Divested  of  some  ood- 
Fentional  and  commonplace  sentiments,  which 
went  but  little  way  in  disguiang  the  absolute 
want  of  feeling  with  which  it  was  written,  it 
informed  her,  that,  owing  to  his  disappointment 
b  the  expected  fortune  of  her  daughter,  which 
Sir  Kiciiard  had  been  led  to  bcUeve  was  con- 
fideraUe,  he  had  commanded  him  to  break 
off  an  engagement,  which  must  bring  ruin 
to  both.  Nothing  but  the  dread  of  involving 
Miss  D'Arc  in  the  difficulties  which  beset 
him,  could  have  induced  him  to  resign  an 
affection,  which  it  had  been  his  pride  to 
believe  exists  ;  but  stem  necessity  admitted 
of  no  other  course  of  action.  And  then  the 
stereotype  ended  with  expressions  of  regard 
a&d  respect,  and  a  final  adieu.  A  postscript 
might  have  been  added  that  the  writer  was 
about  to  try  the  advantages  which  a  hand- 
^me  person,  a  good  address,  and  an  mdefinite 
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degree  of  rascality  might  give  him  with 
some  other  confiding  girl  of  reputed  wealth; 
but  that  was  left  to  the  imagination. 

To  fathers  and  brothers  who  might  have 
looked  to  the  comfort  of  kicking  the  offender 
in  such  an  affair,  there  would  have  been 
resource  and  consolation.  To  the  mother  and 
daughter,  writhing  under  the  sense  of  injur}*, 
abashed  w-ith  the  apprehension  and  dread  of 
blame,  there  was  none. 

To  have  seen  the  gay  and  blithesome  Man 
of  the  preceding  day,  she  could  hardly  have 
been  recognised  in  the  humbled  and  perturbed 
young  woman  into  which  this  outrage  had 
transformed  her  ;  at  one  moment  sitting 
gloomily  abstracted,  pondering  over  all  that 
had  taken  place,  sickening  at  the  recollection 
of  the  trust  she  had  so  implicitly  placed, — the 
treacherj'  so  deliberately  practised  ;  and  then 
trying  to  occupy  herself  in  all  the  pretty  in- 
dustry and  amusements  of  her  happiness. 
She  still  bore  resemblance  in  this  to  her  protot}'pe, 
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tint  batteriiy.  At  one  moment  she  had  spread 
her  pciinted  wings  amongst  flowers  and  sun* 
shine,  as  bright  as  they,  and  now,  though  all 
wore  the  same  smile,  was  lying  with  dosed 
pinions  a  lifeless  and  dusky  thing. 

lo  the  embarrassment  and  distress  of  the 
moment,  it  was  a  comfort  to  write  for  the 
adnoe  and  sympathy  of  the  Countess  San 
Steffano ;  and  though,  in  describing  the  extent 
of  her  grievances,  Mary  found  an  exciting 
and  bitter  interest,  still  the  task  was  better 
than  the  torpor,  into  which  wounded  feelings 
and  remedOess  injury  had  cast  her. 

The  Countess's  answer  was  all  kindness,  all 
indignation.  Her  advice  was  to  bear  a  noble  and 
unsmitten  front,  and  to  hasten  to  show  the 
vorid,  that  the  baseness  of  an  unprincipled 
fortunc-i muter,  cre;it(Mi  too  much  contempt  to 
admit  of  sorrow.  Be  it  known,  daiiing,"  the 
letter  concluded,  "  that  the  Count  and  myself 
hm  the  greatest  comfort  in  peiceiving  by 
your  letter,  that,  in  spite  of  all  your  pathos. 
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your  heart  has  not  suflPered  in  the  aflfray.  You 
must  let  that  be  discovered  by  others.  Nothing 
is  at  such  a  discount  in  this  wise  age,  as  a 
love-sick  girl.  She  is  classed  with  such  irreme- 
diable things  as  a  torn  parasol,  a  burst  India- 
rubber  ball,  a  fractured  kid  glove,  an  eva- 
porated glass  of  Seltzer  water,  and  valui*d 
accordingly.  Give  a  ball.  It  ^ill  take  you 
out  of  quarantine  ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
he,  pronounced  *  clean  *  from  the  aspersion  of 
a  love-fit,  as  the  plague.  If  you  can  arrange 
your  dance  by  the  30th  of  October,  at  which 
time  we  shall  be  at  Goodwood,  we  would 
come  to  it,  and  bring  the  Duke*s  brothers, 
and  some  other  preux" 

We  will  not  pause  to  weigh  this  advice; 
or  inquire  whether  it  were  better  for  a  young 
woman  to  show  by  retirement  and  sadness 
that  her  affections  were  a  party  concerned  in 
a  contemplated  marriage,  or  else  prove  by  a 
cheerful  bearing  that  it  had  been  entered  into, 
with  as  little  feeling  as  by  "  him  the  d&xivtr," 
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as  Walter  Scutt  apostrophizes,  "  one  vvho  could 
trin  woman's  breast  and  leave  her."  In  the 
one  case,  a  forsaken  woman  is  simply  pitied 
tt  a  dHoMsde ;  in  the  latter,  encouraged  as 
a  person  who  having  lost  the  odd  trick,  com- 
menoes  a  fiesh  game. 

Mary's  whole  soul  shrunk  from  pity  under 
such  circumstances :  so  the  ball  was  given. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  hopeless  woe. 
Some  scekiug  happiness  not  found  below. 
Some  to  comply  with  humour,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined, 
Some  swayed  by  fashion,  some  by  deep  disgust." 

COWPER. 

Again  a  winter  of  joy  and  lightsome  revelry 
passed  s^^^ftly  away.  Each  week  had  its  ap- 
pointed assemblies  ;  and  fancy  balls,  quiet 
quadrille  parties,  concerts,  plays — in  short,  all 
those  many  devices  with  which  pleasure- 
loving  people  deck  old  time,  hung  like  the 
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pratty  toys  of  the  Christmas  tree  on  the 
pissiDg  hours. 

Nerer  had  the  Visocmiitess'  yinting  list 
been  so  hrgQ.  JPerhaps  the  shade  cast  by 
Captain  Henniker^s  oonduct,  had  made  her 
more  axudims  to  wall  herself  ia  from  the  as- 
penioiis  of  strangers,  by  the  increased  extent 

her  acquaintance;  and  she  therefore  laid 
bcndf  out  to  make  new  ones. 

Brighton,  of  all  other  places,  is  the  most 
gauai  soil  for  any  fag  end  of  nobility  to 
flourish  in.  Its  inhabitants  live  too  much  in 
a  bustle  to  take  pleasure  in  constituting  courts 
of  enquiry,  as  to  who,  and  what,  people  are,  as 
country  people  do.  They  guess  that»  among 
the  heaps  of  sand  there  aocumnlating,  there 
may  be  probably  a  good  deal  of  gold  dust ;  but^ 
laddng  time  for  the  sifting,  they  take  sand  and 
gold  dust  together.  In  such  a  place,  therefore, 
though  the  purest  descent  may  be  boasted  under 
tbe  ambiguous  distinction  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  the 
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\  eriest  scrap  of  a  title,  which  speaks  for  itsdf, 
is  always  a  winning  card. 

Lady  Leverton  found  her  slightest  overture 
towards  seeking  an  introduction  so  readily  met, 
she  might  almost  feel  it  anticipated ;  and,  with 
the  growth  of  acquaintance  which  this  facility 
encouraged,  grew  Mary's  sphere  for  charming. 
She  was  still  the  beauty  of  the  season.  There 
was  this  diflference  only  between  her  present  reign, 
and  that  of  preceding  periods.  She  had  formerly 
contented  herself  with  passively  receiWng  at- 
tentions ;   she  now  exerted  herself  to  secure 

them.    She  did  secure  them ;  so  it  might  be 
* 

thought  that  the  sum  total  offered  to  her 
vanity  was  equaUy  gratifying.  But  it  was  not 
so;  it  owned  the  difference  which  there  is 
between  gratuities  and  wjiges. 

A  marriage  broken  off  has  generally  an  iD 
effect  in  the  career  of  a  young  woman,  who 
;irrogates  to  herself  supremacy  in  attractions, 
however  clear  she  may  be  of  blame.    In  most 
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cases,  it  is  the  Moscow  to  her  string  of  con- 
questft.  All  the  hard  fightiog  in  the  world  will 
not  retrieve  the  ^ilse  step;  and  abdication  is 
most  frequently  forced  upon  her.  But  beauties, 
like  Emperora,  defer  that  doUest  of  all  steps, 
the  descent  from  a  throne.  Well  did  Maiy 
wvd  off  the  moment  for  such  a  measure;  and 
that,  too,  without  aught  of  unbecoming  con- 
oesion.   Much  good  humour,  much  vivacity 

manner,  much  power  in  drawing  forth  the 
eioelkDce  of  others,  contributed  largely  to  the 
iofiuence  which  her  graceful  loveliness  and  un- 
impaired beauty  still  exercised;  but  still  she 
fluttered  among  all  those  her  fujscinations  at- 
tracted round  her,  unbved  and  unmated. 

Doubtless,  thm  were  many  within  the  circle 
of  her  potent  charms,  who  could  have  loved, 
and  gladly  have  wooed  her  to  th^  fotns ;  but 
they  were  deterred  by  the  popularity  which 
mned  to  mark  her  as  a  prize  for  the  highest ; 
and  so  left  her  to  the  "  good  matches,"  as,  in 
Brighton  parlanoe^  two  or  three  men  of  birth 
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and  fortune,  then  mixing  in  the  society  there, 
were  termed.  The  "good  matches"  failed  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantages;  and  the 
spring  again  found  Mar\',  like  a  pretty  shallop, 
drifted  alone  on  the  shore — the  ebbing  tide 
having  carried  oflf  nearly  all  other  craft. 

The  worst  part  of  this  spring  recess  was 
Mr.  Joblyn's  long  face,  and  longer  counsels. 
However,  his  words  contained  that  which  re- 
quired attention ;  and  the  effect  was,  that 
Lady  Levcrton  broke  up  her  establishment,  and 
made  arrangements  to  spend  the  next  six 
months  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

There  they  lived  in  calm  seclusion,  seeing 
occasionally  visitors  from  Paris,  but  keeping  a 
strict  cordon  between  themselves  and  the  very 
questionable  English,  and  the  vast  hordes  of 
gardeS'du-corps  who  infested  the  place. 

This  retirement,  though  temporary,  and 
financially  requisite,  was  by  no  means  consonant 
to  the  tastes  of  Mary.  It  was  too  sudden  a 
break  from  the  excitement,  which  habit  had 
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ahnoBl  rendmd  ettentaal;  and,  without  quite 

artiailating  the  words,  her  heart  responded  to 
Lord  Littleton's  lines : 

"  Ah  I  what  avails  it  to  be  joung;  and  fair, 
To  move  with  utifigBiuso,  to  dreu  with  em  ? 
Whit  worth  hm  all  the  chamu  mat  pnde  eaa  boaatp 

If  all  iu  envious  soliLude  be  lost  ? 
Where  none  admire,  'tis  useless  to  excel ; 
Whcie  none  are  Beoitz,  'ti»  toui  to  bo  a  Bdle/' 

A  great  deal  ot^  ennui  was  the  consequence. 
St  Germain  &iled  to  interest  her,  though 
offering  many  a  dcid  for  the  historical  memo- 
Ties  of  bygone  yeais.  The  forest  with  its 
huntmg-iodges,  its  alleys  and  etoiles,  where  so 
many  kings  had  chased  the  deer;  the  old 
terraces  of  a  palace  of  Henry  IV. ;  the  pluasure- 
hoose  near  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^;  the  pavillion 
^■hcre  Louis  XIV  was  born  j  the  chateau 
idiere  regal  lovers  had  nestled,  and  our  regal 
James  had  died,  offered  to  her  no  further  in- 
terest in  their  decay,  or  the  devastation  caused 
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by  the  flood  of  years,  than  the  child's  sand-buflt 
fortress  swept  into  nothingness  by  the  floNnng 
tide.  She  looked  at  them  merely  as  land-marks 
of  history,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  storms  of 
passion  which  had  raged  within  them. 

The  books  of  those  feminine  biographers, 
who  have  delighted  in  recounting  the  amours 
of  French  kings,  were  unknown  to  her.  It 
was  well  for  the  purity  of  her  mind  that  it 
was  so.  The  minuteness  with  which  a  modem 
young  lady-writer  has  investigated  the  intrigues 
of  the  Grand  MonarquCy  would  have  seemed  mis- 
placed even  to  the  fair  historian  herself,  had  the 
loves  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards  been  as  nar- 
rowly enquired  into  Yet  \ice  is  vice,  wherever 
it  exists;  and  the  records  of  criminal  passion 
ought  to  be  as  repugnant  to  one's  taste,  when 
the  actors  therein  are  the  inhabitants  of  a 
palace,  as  when  filling  a  lower  grade  of  society. 

Mary  lacked  the  morbid  sentiment  which 
could  dwell  with  delight  on  the  taste  of  tracing 
the  scenes  of  court  gallantry  ;  therefore,  directly 
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the  leaves  of  the  lime  trees  began  to  M  in 
eddying  showers  on  the  parterrt^  and  the  fogs 
iis6  from  the  Seine,  she  lost  ev^a  the  alight 
pleasure  she  had  felt  in  the  plaoe»  and  began 

to  count  the  days  to  the  period  at  which  it  was 
settled  the  Count  and  Countess  San  Steffium 
Miuuki  juin  tiicm  on  their  return  from  GtTmany, 
when  they  were  all  to  proceed  together  to 
Brighton. 

To  feel  herself  once  more  amid  the  excite- 
ments and  anunation  of  Brighton  at  the  latter 
end  of  a  bright  sunny  October,  was  a  most 
cxfailarati&g  circumstance  to  the  partially- faUing 
spirits  of  Mary;  and  she  began  to  look  for 
the  wmter^s  gaiety  with  all  the  vivacity  of  former 
years.  There  was  one  drawback  to  her  exces- 
m  satisfiictioii.  Mr.  JoUyn,  the  Countess 
San  Steffano,  and  her  mother,  all  had  hinted  at 
die  neoesmty  of  her  manying.  She  felt  her- 
adf  the  desirability  of  the  step,  but  it  was 
disQordant  to  her  ears  to  be  told  so. 

To  make  her  atbnotioiis  a  medium  of  policy, 
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jarred  strangely  on  her  feelings.  It  was  the 
same  utilitarian  measure  as  turning  a  yacht  into 
a  collier,  a  park  into  barley-fields,  a  sword  into 
a  ploughshare  ;  it  did  not  accord  with  her  ideas ; 
and  yet,  as  if  in  furtherance  of  the  step  recom- 
mended to  her,  there  was  certainly  a  greater 
*  method  in  her  coquetry  than  had  heretofore 
been  visible. 

There  is  a  fearful  law  in  that  combination  of 
men  and  women,  called  "  the  world,"  by  which 
the  ban  pass^e  is  pronounced  upon  women, 
who  afler  a  certain  number  of  seasons,  are  still 
found  unmarried.  One  cannot  quite  specify 
what  that  epithet  would  imply ;  for  although  the 
woman  of  eight  and  twenty  may  in  reality  be 
better  looking  than  she  w^as  at  eighteen,  still 
the  adjective  attaches  to  her  name.  It  is  at 
first  whispered  at  the  outermost  edge  of  the 
circle,  and  by  those  who  from  position  or  other 
causes  have  endured  her  slights ;  but  by  degrees, 
less  suspected  allies  take  up  the  hateful  term, 
until  the  very  body-guard  echo  it. 
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And  this  blighting  woid  iros  used  when  the 

once  supreme  Mary  was  spoken  of  I  While 
eren  those  who  saw  her  lovely  and  attractive  as 
Wore,  and  Mt  that  she  was  more  than  ever 
engaging,  bowed  to  the  decree  oi  the  men  and 
women  who  legislate  in  these  matters.  Sudi  is 
the  penalty  undergone  by  those  whom  the 
world's  voice  proclaims  a  beauty.  Little  ugly 
things  may  grow  grey  in  the  service ;  and 
fleam  after  season  finds  them  still  dancing 
their  dance,  and  singing  their  song,  and  no  one 
paflses  a  depreciating  conmient.  But  suns 
must  set. 

So  fondly  had  Mary  been  cherished  in  the 

circles  she  had  adorned,  so  perfect  had  been  her 
reign,  that  it  gave  a  sense  of  stability ;  and  it 
m  long  before  the  truth  broke  upon  her  mind, 
that  her  position  was  changing — changed. 

It  is  true  that  she  saw  younger  girls  receiv* 
ing  homage  j  and  tbund  herself  Ibrgotten  in 
the  formation  of  a  quadriUe,  or  it  may  be,  her 
hand  hastily  engaged  only  at  the  moment  of  its 
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commencement;  when  formerly  it  had  been 
anxiously  secured,  long  before  the  moment  she 
was  free.  Still  self-love  can  always  find  good 
reasons  for  indirect  slights;  and  there  were 
yet  those,  who,  unled  by  the  crowd  which 
flocked  round  other  idols,  could  step  aside,  and 
find  even  this  woman  of  ten  seasons,  lovely  and 
delightful. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  that  flatter- 
ing miragcy  which  lent  a  verdure  to  the  faded 
glories  of  her  reign,  w^ould  have  floated  before 
her  eyes ;  for  a  sudden  shock  at  once  dispelled 
it,  and  made  her  perceive  her  altered  position, 
while  grossly  exaggerating  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  her  decadence. 

At  one  of  those  balls,  called  and  constituted 
after  the  manner  of  the  London  Almacks,  where 
Lady  Patronesses  weighed,  with  the  weights  and 
scales  of  pride  and  prejudice,  the  comparative 
eligibility  of  very  little  and  very  light  people, 
and  really  enjoyed  the  small  and  brief  authority, 
Miss  D'Arc  found  herself  sitting  one  evening 
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done  at  the  end  of  a  sofa  near  a  comfortably 
Uazing  iire.  Her  partner  had  left  her,  for  the 
purpose  ot  seeing  a  sister  to  her  carriage ;  Lady 
LeverCon  was  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
<Qfi^  hearing  from  Generjil  Lovelace  of  the 
great  penis  the  husband  of  a  Lady  Patroness 
incurred  iVom  excluded  plebeians;  thus  Muiy 
was  left  to  her  own  resources  for  amusment. 
This  was  at  once  afforded  her,  by  watching  two 
very  young  men,  who  stood  near,  with  their 
backs  to  the  fire.  They  were  elaborately 
dressed,  and  invested  with  all  the  consequence, 
which  young  things  fed  when  thdr  waistcoat 
studs  cost  eighty  guineas,  and  a  budding 
nunistache  transforms  them,  in  their  own 
opinion,  into  perfect  Bluchers.  They  were 
^te  unknown  to  Maiy,  and  seemed  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  ciich  other. 

The  question  *^  J'unt  was  briefly  asked  by 
him  of  the  moustache ;  which  monosyllable,  he 
of  the  studs,  appeared  to  interpret  correctly  as 
the  question,   Do  you  hunt and  to  which  he 
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replied  that  he  expected  his  horses  on  the  mor- 
row.   A  great  deal  of  rubbish  was  then  talked 
by  the  two,  on  the  subject  of  Melton,  Sir  John 
Cope,  and  the  East  Sussex  pack.    Marj'  was 
much  entertained  by  the  zeal  with  which  each 
seemed  bent  on  astonishing  the  other,  by  his 
exceeding  fashion  and  high  standing.    She  was 
not  aware  thut  there  is  always  this  difference 
between  the  unfledged  and  full-fledged  geese 
who  frequent  such  places  of  resort,  as  Brighton, 
Paris,  or  even  London.    The  young  are  always 
restless  until  they  can  show  to  others  what  they 
are,  or  what  they  wish  to  be ;  but  the  old  birds 
keep  themselves  in  the  back  ground,  while 
warily  examining  into  the  rank  and  genus  of 
others. 

From  hunting,  the  young  men  got  on  the 
subject  of  the  people  then  in  Brighton.  Rather 
rash  assertions  were  occasionally  hazarded,  as 
to  their  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  leading 
people ;  which  a  lingering  regard  for  truth,  or 
else  discretion,  led  them  the  next  minute  to 
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ipalify  by  suoh  expHimatkm       **That  is — 1 

met  them  in  Paris,"  or,  "  We  all  went  in 
the  same  steamer  to  OsteDd»"  or,  "  I  don't 
enetly  know  her  myself — but  my  brother 
danced  with  her  at  the  Dudiess  of  St 
Albans.'' 

A  good  deal  of  gossip  seemed  to  have  been 
amassed  by  these  very  p€#green  gentlemen; 
and  they  were  evidently  dcbiruus  of  showing 
how  perfectly  they  were  instructed  in  aU  the 
emcan  of  the  place.  The  )ouug  ladies  were 
next  discussed,  or,  as  they  were  irreverently 
called  by  these  merveilleuXy  "  the  Brighton 
girl&"  Mary  was  more  than  ever  amused  to 
bear  how  mudi  was  to  be  said  of  all ;  and  sen- 
tences were  pompously  pronounced  on  their  age, 
good  looks,  pedigree,  and  finance,  down  to  their 
very  shuc-tie. 

At  last,'  to  her  great  horror,  and  with  the 
axiom  toudimg  tiie  penalty  of  listeners  forcing 
itself  on  her  mind,  she  heard  her  own  name 
mentiuued. 
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"Do  you  know  Mary  D'Arc?"  was  the 
question  asked,  with  an  assumption  of  inti- 
macy in  the  tone  that  sent  a  shiver  through  her 
frame. 

"No,"  was  the  answer;  but  as  if  it  were 
necessary  that  this  want  of  knowledge  should 
be  accounted  for,  the  extenuation  was  implied 
by  the  words,  "  I  never  saw  her  in  my  life ;  but 
I  hear  she  is  quite  gone  by — quite  a  wall- 
flower. They  tell  me  she  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  ages  ago,  at  Paris. 
That  shows  she's  no  chicken." 

"  Ah  !  but  she's  a  monstrous  fine  creature 
now,"  said  the  studded  hero,  emboldened  by  the 
admission  of  ignorance  of  the  other  to  speak  of 
what  he  knew  very  little  about.  "  She  is  like 
Vestris  in  that  respect;  and  when  she*s  well 
got  up,  you  might  take  her  for  twenty." 

"  Isn't  she  deuced  sharp  ?"  asked  the  youth 
with  the  moustache,  determined,  though  he 
spoke  only  by  hearsay,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
fashionable  scandal.     "  I  hear  she  has  made 
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several  shots  for  a  husband,  though  she  has  not 
a  rap  of  fortune.  They  say  she  made  such  a 
dead  set  at  Lord  Bangor  of  the  — th  Hus- 
8it8»  that  his  mother  came  and  took  him 

away." 

*'  Oh  1  Bangor's  afiiur  was  nothing  like  the 

point  she  made  at  Adrian  Henniker,"  rq)lied 
the  other.  "  His  sister  told  mine  that  he  had 
very  nearly  been  taken  in,  but  he  found  out 
in  time  that  she  hadn't  a  ducat,  and  so  he 
bolted." 

Well,  she  gained  a  loss  there  anyhow,"  said 
the  moustache,  trying  to  b  jocose ;  "  for  I  hear 
Henniker  is  now  in  the  Insolvent  Court,  wait- 
ing to  be  white-washed.  And  Otway  of  the 
Guurds  tells  me  that  she  is  now  setting  her 
cap  at  old  Standish  of  his  regiment.  Well,  if 
she  nabs  iiiui,  I  for  one  sliail  rejoice ;  but  he 
is  such  a  count,  he  won't  go  cheap,  I 
take  it/' 

At  this  moment  the  speaker  stopped  sud- 
denly ;  and  Colonel  Standish  approached,  apob- 
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gising  to  Mary,  for  having  kept  her  so  long 
from  the  dance,  which  the  delay  of  his  sister's 
carriage  had  occasioned. 

"  You  have  burnt  your  face  horribly  at  that 
huge  fire,"  he  said,  kindly,  just  glancing  at  her 
crimson  cheeks. 

"  Have  I  ?"  was  the  simple  answer ;  and 
habitual  self-possession  enabled  her  to  pass, 
without  the  least  show  of  emotion,  the  t^vo 
young  detractors,  who  had  so  wantonly,  though 
unwillingly,  pulled  down  the  screen  which  had 
so  long  kept  her  in  utter  unconsciousness  that 
the  world  could  say  ill-tempered  things  about 
herself. 

A  change  came  over  her  spirit  that  night. 
Her  love  of  commendation,  her  organ  of  philo- 
approbativeness  had  received  a  concussion  which 
she  could  not  readily  recover.  The  more  she 
thought  of  the  evil  words  she  had  heard,  the 
more  wounding  they  appeared  to  her;  and 
things  rose  up  to  her  mind,  which,  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  scarcely  awakened  her  atten- 
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tkm,  bttt  now  teemed  fenrftJIy  to  eorvoborate 

the  opiDion  which  she  had  learnt  the  world 
entertaioed  of  her. 

It  was  as  such — ^with  the  exaggeration  of 
inilated  feeling — lhat  she  construed  the  idk 
bibble  picked  up,  in  that  under-carrent  of  low 
gossip  ooDstantly  rumung  in  ail  public  places,  by 
two  boys.  The  world  had  little  to  do  with  it 
io  this  instance;  and  she  erred  in  placing 
too  nradi  importance  on  idle  wordB  idly 

-  like  all  those  lapped  in  proaperifcy,  fay  whom 

the  first  reverse  is  considered  conclusive,  Mary 
felt  that  the  pleasores  of  life  had  at  once  faded 
from  before  her ;  and  she  turned  in  loathing 
from  the  idea  of  those  scenes  of  gaiety,  which 
hoeto^sre  had  yielded  so  miuch  enjoyment. 

The  bankrupt  nuilionaire  commits  suicide, 
idwn  he  finds  that  fern  henoeforth  he  has  to 
buUist  on  £500  per  annum ;  though  that  in- 
oonne  has  foimed  a  blessed  sufficiency  to  his 
nearest  ndghbour.    The  beauty  turns  in  equal 
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disgust  from  the  world,  because  the  limits  of 
her  sway  may  be  curtailed  to  a  narrow  circle  of 
friends ;  but  which  for  others  less  pampered  by 
adulation  than  herself,  would  offer  a  happ\ 
sphere  in  which  to  exercise  the  dominion  of 
her  affections.    However,  it  is  thus  with  all  | 
stars,  whether  of  the  senate,  the  bar,  the  opera, 
or  the  baU-room ;  and  like  unsupplied  water- 
mills,  when  once  the   stream  of  admiration 
and  culogium  fails,  they  stand  still,  and  look 
dolorous.  j 
It  is  a  great  mistake  either  to  be  egr^oush'  | 
discouraged  by  depreciatory  words,  or  to  arro- 
gate much  from  those  of  a  flattering  nature.  ^ 
There  is  so  much  of  second  motive  mixed  up  , 
with  every  thing  said  or  done,  that  we  may  j 
fairly  deduct  half  its  weight  from  either  praise 
or  blame,  and  value  it  accordingly.     But,  in 
either  case,  as  in  all  other  things,  the "  know 
thyself,"  of  the  Greek  sage,  is  the  best  and 
truest  philosophy.     We  should  never  be  too 
much  inflated  by  praise,  if  acquainted  wth  our 
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ownmrth ;  but  take  it  as  our  due.  Juatioe 

never  turned  any  one's  head.  In  like  manner, 
the  knowledge  of  our  weak  points  woukl  diS" 
arm  blame  of  much  of  its  sting, 

Epictetus  said  he  was  always  tranquil  under 
abuse,  iirom  knowing  how  much  more  might  he 
brought  against  him.  There  was  at  once 
wisdom  and  humility  in  the  remark.  Indeed, 
nothing  proves  more  the  existence  of  much 
wity,  or  a  deficiency  of  worldly  wisdom,  than 
a  great  susceptibility  as  regards  censure.  If 
disapprobation  moves  us,  it  is  because  we  have 
taken  a  liigher  step  than  others  accord  to  us; 
or  else  because  we  forget  that  the  detraction, 
which,  if  ovcrluard,  would  iiarshl^  nip  tlic  bud- 
ding vanities  of  all  around,  is  often  the  mere 
result  of  flippancy,  or  pcrliaps  the  desperate 
lesouroe  of  keeping  up  a  flagging  conversatioQ. 
Wc  should  learn  to  recmve  the  Lilliputian  darts 
of  small  talk  with  a  Gulliver's  indifference;  they 
may  vex,  but  they  ought  never  to  wound.  As 
bog  as  we  talk  of  people  instead  of  things,  we 
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must  blame  or  praise  unjustly.   It  is  the  one 

prcrailing  error  of  sodetj,  and  the  fertile  source 
of  aU  nMiscaiee* 

**  What  pkasure,"  says  a  dcvcr  author— 
"  can  two  or  three  persons  have  together,  who 
have  no  mutual  esteem — whose  hearts  are  as 
void  oT&dings  as  thdr  heads  are  void  of  ideas  ? 
What  charm  could  their  conversation 
without  the  aid  of  a  little  scandal  t  The  sach- 
fioe  of  a  third  person  is  almost  always  the  chief 
pleasure  of  a  tete-a-tete,  A  vain  idler,  who 
would  otherwise  be  as  wearisome  to  eveiybody 
as  he  is  weary  of  himself,  speaks  to  men  and 
women  of  the  same  character.  He  flatters,  at 
the  expense  of  the  absent,  their  vanity  and  their 
envy :  he  thus  animates  their  languor :  and  the^r 
pay  lum  in  the  same  coin.  If  he  is  gifted  with 
some  imagination,  and  can  eacpress  agreeably 
the  flattering  things  which  he  wishes  to  appear 
to  think  of  you,  and  the  evil  which  he  thinks  of 
others,  he  is  treated  and  caressed,  becomes  Che 
favorite  of  every  circle,  and  will  continue  for  bis 
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whole  life  to  cultivate  the  talent  of  slajidering 

Mary  D'Arc  had  never  said  or  done  an  ill- 
tempeied  thing  in  her  life ;  and  had  no  idea  that 
both  mi^^ht  be  perpetrated  irum  mere  wantonness 
or  vanity  of  spirit.  Lulled  hy  her  own  happi- 
ness, she  had  neiver  yet  awaked  to  the  pleasure 
which  half  the  world  feel  in  laughing  at 
the  foQies,  or  blaming  the  aotions  of  the 
other  half.  People  profetss  to  do  this  without 
evfl  intent,  and  we  will  hope  that  it  is  so ; 
otlierwise  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
tofauiy  would  api^  to  them  with  startling 
force.  "  If  any  of  you  are  conseious  tliat  you 
have  taken  a  maUdons  pleasure  in  making  a 
brother's  offences  known,  and  injuring  his  credit, 
you  may  plainly  perceive,  that  the  blessing 
bestowed  on  the  merciful  is  not  for  you ;  you 
must  expect  judgment  without  mercy  if  you 
bave  shown  none." 

Nevor  having  indulged  in  detraction  pow 
rjr«,  or  in  that  satirical  wit  which  is  supposed 
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to  give  to  a  dagger  grace,  and  sweetness  to 
poison ;  she  took  all  the  light  words  she  had 
overheard  liteniUy,  and  actually  fdt  as  if 
amugned  hy  them  in  jadgement  It  m» 
only  regardrag  the  Marquis  of  Bangor  that 
she  felt  there  had  been  gross  misrepreseotatioD. 
She  had  sufiered  his  attentions  with  the  same 
sort  of  shrinking,  one  should  the  assiduities 
of  a  Newfoundland  ])uppy :  his  dang  had 
disgusted  her,  his  stupidity  worried  her.  And 
though  perfectly  reoollecting  the  appeanmce 
of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Lorton,  at  a 
ball ;  and  her  retiring  early  and  ipgia^ng  on 
Lord  Bangor  accompanying  her ;  such  had 
been  Mary's  perfect  uncansiaoiisness  of  any* 
thing  sinister  on  her  own  part,  that  she  had 
believed  this  retreat  of  the  Duchess  had  been 
performed  with  a  view  of  releasing  her  from 
attentions  which  were  irksome,  and  had  actually 
felt  grateful  for  the  consideration  which  it 
evinced. 

Her  innocence  did  not  stand  out  so  dear 
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ill  the  affiiir  with  Captain  Henniker.  People 
migfat  have  thought  she  had  assisted  in  «the 
deception  under  which  hv  had  iaboui\d  with 
TKffird  to  her  fortune;  and  the  idea  sent  the 
Idood  from  her  heart  with  a  sickly  feeling  of 
dismay.  She  numbered  over  those  who  had 
aooe  been  assiduous  in  thdr  attentions,  and 
whom  she  had  encouraged  with  the  smiles 
Md  &To»r  by  wfakfa  sh.  paid  and  mdiitamed 
her  little  court.  Had  they  considered  all  this 
as  attempts  at  inveigling  them?  Had  they 
looked  at  their  preserved  fm^dom,  as  evasion 
ef  her  sharpness,  her  art  ?  And  Colonel 
bUuidibii — was  it  really  believed  she  was  en- 
deavouring to  attract  him  ?  Did  he  think 
so  ?  Her  temples  throbbed  and  her  cheeks 
bumt  when  she  asked  herself  the  question. 
She  had  thought  that  in  all  respects  he 
wouki  make  a  most  ehgible  husband  she 
had  mentioned  this  to  her  mother.  She  was, 
then,  the  wretched  manoeuvrer,  as  which, 
it  seemed,   people  represented    her !  She 
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would  never  speak  to  a  single  maa  again.  It 
wa9»a  resolve  every  Guncumstanoe  called  for. 

Doubtless  people  did  consider  her  old — gooe 
by.  They  had  known  her  so  long;  and 
those  who  still  courted  her  society,  most 
probably  did  so  firom  a  feeling  of  indn]geiioe» 
or  for  the  sake  of  ohi  acquaintance,  or  because 
she  was  exacting.  Every  oonjectnre  was  equa% 
mortitying.  And  still  she  went  on  weighing 
words  and  considering  sentences^  which  had 
been  uttered  with  about  as  much  knowledge 
or  reason,  as  influenced  the  Countess  San 
Steflfsuio's  parrot  when  it  said  '*  T'anto,  e 
sempre  t'amero/* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Natue  never  did  betny 

The  heart  tliai  loved  her  ;  'tis  tier  privilege, 
Through  ail  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy ;  for  she  can  so  infonn 
The  mind  that  ii  within  na,  so  impreia 
mth  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thooghts,  that  neither  evil  tongues* 
Rash  j  lid trments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 
Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreaiy  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  usy  or  disturb 
Our  cfaeerlol  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  fuU  of  blessings." 

WORD8WORTB. 


Lady  Leverton  never  knew  what  was  the 
UM^ting  cause  of  her  daughter's  suddeo  wish 
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that  they  should  quit  Brighton,  and  ti^e  up 
their  abode  in  the  country.  The  question  had 
once  or  twice  been  discussed^  being  a  measure 
strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Joblyn  who  saw  justly 
that  the  revenue  of  the  Viscountess  was  whoQy 
inadequate  to  the  life  ol  dissipation  that  she 
bad  adopted.  The  plan  had  ahrays  seemed 
inattractive  to  the  indulged  Mar)',  and  therefore 
waa  laid  aside;  but,  now  that  she  herself 
brought  it  forward,  and,  from  some  sudden 
change  of  taste,  showed  so  much  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  it  was  speedily  arranged  and  com- 
pleted. 

An  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  who  were 

making  some  stay  at  Brighton,  were  the  means 
of  recommending  a  pretty  cotti^  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  vicinity  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  decide  Lady  Leverton  and 

her  daughter  in  its  favour ;  and  the  Culthorpt's 
were  immensely  ddighted  at  the  prospect  of 
having  such  agreeable  people  ncm  tiiem. 

The  Admiral  waa  one  of  the  many  old  mea 
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who  felt  young  while  ooquettiog  with  Mary ; 

and  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  was  one  of  those  idle  and 
indulgeiit  wives,  who  look  to  any  one  who  can 
occupy  and  entertain  a  desultory  and  rather 
tiresome  husband,  as  a  boon  from  destiny. 
She  bad,  accordingly,  courted  and  got  up  an 
intimaqf  with  Mary,  as  she  had  done  with 
many  attractive  gvls  before;  and  did  much 
to  induce  the  Viscountess  to  choose  Deirham 
^  a  residence. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  was  most  extraordinarily 
devoid  of  jealoui^ ;  and  sewed  to  fed  as  much 
satisfaction  w  hen  she  saw  the  Adiiiirul  playing 
chess  with  a  beautiful  giri,  or  hanging  enchanted 
over  some  warbling  s\ren,  as  a  nurse  might 
suppose  to  be,  when  she  deposits  a  tiresome 
baby  in  its  oot  for  the  night. 

On  Admiral  Calthorpe's  return  into  Hamp- 
ahire,  he  forwarded  full  particulars  respecting 
the  house  that  he  had  recommended  to  Lady 
Leverton.  Mr.  Joblyn  ascertained  that  every- 
thing was  rights  and,  in  the  merr)  month  of 
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May,  they  took  possession  of  Deirham  Arches 
— as  their  cottage  was  called — simply  for  the 
reason,  that,  in  the  corner  of  the  field  in 
which  it  was  built,  stood  two  mouldering  arches 
of  the  cloisters  of  an  abbey,  which  liad  formeriy 
flourished  there. 

What  with  the  excitement  of  fixinj;  on  a 
new  residence,  the  necessary  prepimitions— to 
say  nothing  of  the  waning  season  of  Brightou — 
Mar}'  had  never  once  regretted  the  plan  for  a 
future  life  of  comparative  retirement.  There 
was  something  in  the  satisfaction  of  her  feel- 
ings, of  that  nature  which  those  experience 
who  abdicate  an  uneasy  throne;  and  with 
this  sense  of  dignified  renunciation,  was  mixed 
the  complac(!ncy  which  is  imparted  by  the 
consciousness  of  acting  for  the  public  weal. 
This  latter  consideration  was  not  without 
weight ;  for  both  the  health  and  the  dowr)' 
of  Lady  Lcvcrton  needed  the  improvement 
which  might  be  looked  for  from  a  country 
residence.  ' 
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In  spite  of  the  still  rankling  wound  left  by 
the  diBooveiy  that  unkind  and  derogatory  things 
could  be  said  of  her,  and  also  the  idea  that 
probably  this  oountiy  residence  might  prove  a 
banishment  from  all  that  had  heretofore  given 
her  pleasure,  a  sensation  of  happiness  sprang 
up  in  her  bosom  as  they  drove  through  the 
bright  green  meadow,  in  which  their  cottage 
stood,  and  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  lihcs  and 
labumams  in  the  garden,  the  early  roses  cover- 
ing the  house  with  rosy  blossoms,  the  pic- 
turesque arches  twined  with  ivy  wreaths,  and 
the  bright  bhie  sky  above,  with  considerable 
admiration ;  though,  in  truth,  idl  that  she  saw 
resembled  the  impossible,  and  little  gaudy  land- 
scapes one  sees  on  Worcester  cluna,  ur  in  young 
ladies'  albums. 

By  the  care  of  the  Calthorpes  everything 
which  could  conduce  to  their  comfort  was  pro- 
vided; and  Mary,  when  she  retired  for  the 
night,  as  she  peeped  through  her  pretty  white 
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curtains  on  the  still  home  view,  now  adorned 
by  a  moon,  felt  there  was  something  irresistibly 
engaging  in  all  she  saw,  though  a  slight  shiver, 
caused  by  the  novelty  of  silence  and  loneliness, 
passed  over  her. 

Her  eyes  wandered  with  a  pleased  earnestness 
over  the  unusual  objects  which  met  her  view. 
On  the  right,  at  the  extremity  of  the  field, 
which  was  only  separated  from  the  garden  by 
iron  hurdles,  the  grey  ruin  stood  against  the 
moonlight — the  very  moment  in  which  to  see 
it — as  the  cow-house,  profanely  built  against  its 
base,  was  now  hid  in  the  shadow  it  cast; 
while,  through  the  ivy-decked  arches,  could  be 
seen  the  swift  flowing  river,  sending  up  a  rival 
lustre  to  the  pale,  fair  moon.  On  the  left,  the 
ground  rose ;  and  there,  crowning  the  slight 
eminence,  and  embowered  in  lofty  elms,  was 
seen  the  square  tower  of  the  church.  Near  it, 
the  stuccoed  chinmey  stacks  of  the  Rectory, 
and  a  white  painted  cupola,  covering  that  im- 
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portant  feature  in  such  domiciles — a  huge 
diiiDer  beD — shone  out  full  in  the  moonligiit, 
as  if  taunting)  with  its  modem  smartness, 
the  old  church  with  its  grave  and  retiring 

aspect. 

There  were  other  buildings  visible ;  and  here 

and  there  lights  glowed  through  the  curtains  of 
the  upper  chambers^  contrasting  with  the  pale 
nuiianoe  whidi  eclipsed  them.  One  by  one 
they  were  extingtiished ;  and  Mary»  too,  closed 
hercurtainst  and  laid  her  head  on  her  pflbw, 
^th  as  calm,  as  pure  a  heart,  as  any  vil- 
lage girl  who  respoaied  withm  those  latticed 
casements. 

This  doubtless  would  be  a  oonteated  pomt 

by  many,  who  would  look  at  the  last  ten  years 
of  her  life,  passed  in  a  series  of  dissipations, 
as  ten  years  of  accumulated  impurity,  if  not  of 
vice.  But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  empty  and 
glittering  amusements  of  what  is  called  fashion- 
able life  affect  the  genmiity  of  women,  where 
there  is  no  startling  tendency  to  evil  in  the 
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natural  character.  Nothing  can  be  urged  m 
favour  of  such  a  method  of  passing  through 
enstencc.  It  deadens  the  best  feelings  ;  it 
teaches  its  follower  to  place  the  most  ridiculous 
importance  on  trifles ;  it  circumscrib(  s  the  view, 
as  it  were,  to  tide  transactions  of  a  theatre,  to 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  things  of  heaven  and 
the  things  of  earth ;  k  is  a  sedulous  and  ea- 
ergetic  ingathering  of  flowers,  whilst  leaving  aD 
the  best  fruits  of  life  to  wither  on  their  stalks. 
Still  it  is  not  viee.  It  lacks  even  the  dignity  of 
crime.  Besides,  there  is  a  business — a  bustle 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  that  with  its  constant 
occupation  leaves  the  heart  but  little  leisure  tor 
evil ;  and  vice,  as  wdl  as  virtue,  requires  a  soul 
unoccupied. 

Austere  people  may  laugh  at  the  assertion ; 
but  there  is,  in  truth,  a  strict  morality  in  those 
dissipations,  to  which  young  women  are  led  by 
mothers  and  6Ed;hm;  influenced  probably  by 
much  of  that  feeling  which  sends  flowers  to 
horticultural  shows,  '*  four-year-olds'*  to  Epsom, 
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and  fkt  cattle  to  Smithfield.  It  oaimot  be  de- 
nied that  there  is  sometimes  more  of  sd  utihta- 
rian  principle  than  mere  exhHntion  in  their 
mws  ;  and  to  many  far-sighted  parents  it  is 
possible  that  the  boH-room  or  opera  may  officiate 
as  the  slave  market.  Still  time  is  tlie  most 
fruitless  propriety  in  ail  thb.  We  <wiU  not 
pause  to  eiiamine  into  its  basis. 

**  Oft  when  the  world  hnagine  women  stray. 

The  sjrlphs  throuirli  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue. 
And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 

With  varying  vanities  from  every  part. 

They  ghift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  their  heart." 

We  may,  however,  look  to  something 
ftuth^,  than  the  guidance  of  the  poet's  sylphs 
in  protecting  women  in  dissipated  society 
from  blame,  or  the  cause  for  blame.  It 

is  doubtless  owing  to  the  system  of  striet 
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^vliidi  is  there  kept  up;  and  the 

knowledge  of  the  merciless  treatment  any  delin- 
quent would  experience  from  the  very  crowd, 
which — while  all  things  go  right,  seems  one 
monster  smile — ^would  with  its  altered  aspect 
fright  the  most  restive  into  the  riglit  path. 
And  this  espionage  ksts  not  only  while  the 
assembly  lasts,  but  it  enters  into  the  private 
dwelling  under  all  the  Protean  forms  which 
Fouquet,  or  any  other  arch-instrument  of  police, 
would  never  have  dreamt  of.  It  is  in  the 
morning  drive,  die  ride,  the  walk.  It  loob 
into  every  occupation,  every  book;  and  there 
was  a  time  when  public  opinion  was  unanimous 
in  stringent  rules  on  this  latter  point,  differing 
considerably  from  the  tolenmce  now  shewn. 

To  have  admitted  the  fact  of  having  read 
some  of  the  books,  which  now  lie  openfy  on 
many  drawing-room  tables,  thus  shewing  they 
are  for  general  perusal,  would  have  exposed  any 
girl  to  omtempt  and  reprobation.  Impure 
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reading  was  not  the  fault  of  the  period.  F6or 
Madame  de  Stael's  "Conime,"  and  Madame 
de  Cottin'8  <<CUure  d'Albe,"  with  aD  their 
milk-and-water  sentiment,  were  scouted  from 
the  feminiiie  library  with  a  fuiy»  which  perhaps 
woiild  not  be  ill-spent  on  some  of  the  novels 
of  Diimas,  George  Sand,  Sue»  and  others ; 
and  which,  in  their  pretty  covers,  lie  like 
g;reea  and  blue  aorpenta  amidst  the  crotchet 
and  Berlin  work  of  our  English  women. 
Aksl  could  they  but  know  how  insidkniSy 
though  sure  the  pollution,  how  irremediable  the 
stain  which  eadiales  from  those  pages;  could 
they  but  know  that  it  is  not  more  impossible  to 
r^Iace  the  purple  bloom  which'  a  touch  takes  ' 
from  the  ripened  phim,  than  to  restore  the  fihn 
of  innocence  and  purity,  which  lends  to  them 
their  best  beauty;  how  would  they  shrink 
from  the  deba^sing  fiction  —  frum  litirature 
which  sinks  the  proud  islander  to  the  level  of 
thefVench  grisette. 
Too  much  warning  cannot  be  offered  on 
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this  point ;  and  enquiry  would  show  that  e?ay 

rt-udcr  of  the  exciting  and  passion-moving  pages 
of  French  fiction,  migfat  confess  with  the  diam- 
drinker,  that  even  if  it  did  no  further  evil,  it 
▼itiates  the  taste  to  that  degree,  that  no  simpler 
or  pnrer  draught  is  palatable  after.  Englishin« 
should  raise  their  voices  against  the  admittanoe 
of  such  writings  into  thdr  homes, — ^writings 
wliich  would  almost  make  the  Cuulesi>cu-  a 
desirable  visitant.  They  denaturalize  their 
country-women,  if  they  do  not  demordhze. 
And,  though  they  nuiy  poweifuUy  ^ew  the 
difference  between  the  Frencli  and  the  English 
character,  is  it  better  for  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  be  in  ignorance  of  then  perfect 
dissimularity,  than  to  learn  it  from  those  books^ 
which,  while  showing  that  it  is  the  bent  of  the 
nation  to  dress  up  the  grossest  feelings  of  hu- 
manity with  rose  wreaths,  and  then  woTahip 
them,  might  wake  and  establish  the  sin4aiQt 
in  themsdves? 

A  critic  on  French  novels   has  said : — 
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"  Thm  are  certain  seasoned  meats  that  are  only 

excellent  ia  proporUou  to  the  swuiku  and 
unhealthy  mtestmes  of  the  bird  fiom  which 
they  are  torn/'  and  it  would  really  s^pear  that 
the  livers  of  the  Strasbourg  geese,  ooidd  scamly 
bt'  more  preternaturdlly  diseased  than  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  French  novdist»  to  which  they  are 
likened.  The  success  of  some  of  Sue's  writings 
may  be  considered  as  the  best  proof  of  the  con- 
dition to  which  French  literature  has  fallen. 

The  differeQce  between  English  and  French 
romance  writers  can  be  thus  characterized. 
That,  while  the  one  loves  to  paint  the  wild 
mountain-stream,  the  artificial  lake,  the 
marble  fountain,  or  the  village  duck-pond — all 
be  it  understood  being  clean  water  ;»the  other 
revels  in  describing  the  city  river,  with  its  tribu- 
tary sewers,  the  fetid  marsh,  the  life-destroying 
wat(  rs  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  scented  bath 
of  a  Parisiaa  lisis. 

To  revert  to  our  assertion  of  the  propriety  of 
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the  GtrdiB  which  danced  through  the  yw  at 

London,  Brighton,  Paris,  and  the  Germiui  Spas — 
a  propriety  which,  it  muat  he  ooDfeflsedt  it  owed 
much  to  the  watchful,  we  may  say  ill-tempered, 
egfe  of  half  its  constituents — the  most  dissipated 
being  ever  the  most  scandalous — something 
must  be  laid  to  the  score  of  the  intrinsic  rec- 
titude, usually  resultang  from  good-breeding 
either  in  men  or  women  :  and  though  unhappily 
some  married  women  might  misuse  the  liberty 
which  easy  husbands  and  gay  society  procures 
them,  the  single  oould  and  did  walk  intact 
amidst  the  pitfalls  of  dissipation. 

This  is  a  long  digression  to  prove  that  the 
beautiful  and  exquisitely-mannered  Mary  D^Arpt 
though  with  much  of  her  sweet  nature  be- 
numbed, not  destroyed,  by  its  contact  with  a 
woiid  that  tramples  on  nature — though  with 
perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  perverted  not 
perished — though  with  a  care  for  the  tinsel, 
dead  to  the  jewds  in  her  path — though  with 
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an  acute  sense  of  the  courtesies  of  life^  in- 
diffiemt  to  its  dotaes — ^though  dieriBhmg  every 
evideDce  of  liking,  cajrdess  to  deeper  feeling — 
though,  in  short,  worldly,  superficial,  and  one 
loay  add  bUuee,  still  rested  that  night  on  her 
ommtiy  pillow  as  pure  in  heart  and  in  feeling 
as  the  village  saddler*s  pretty  daughter,  whose 
piide  lay  in  the  brightness  of  the  brass  plate  on 
their  shop-door,  whose  pleasure  was  in  the 
crimson-flowered  cactus,  blooming  among  the 
bm^collars  and  blacking-bottles  in  the  window, 
and  whose  hopes  rested  on  some  vague  dream 
of  which  an  angel  might  have  wliispered 
to  her. 

The  viOage  of  Deirham  was  one  of  those 

&voured  ones,  which,  from  beauty  of  situation 
and  healthiness  of  air  and  soil,  had  collected 
around  it  a  variety  of  charming  residences, 
suiting  a  variety  of  circumstances,  firom  those 

of  the  rich  country  gentleman,  to  the  economis- 
ing half«>pay  officer. 

This  luxury  of  neighbours  had  iU>  advautageb 
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and  disadvantages.  There  were  some  of  evnry 
grade,  in  which  a  new  comer  might  class  them« 
selves,  it  is  true  ;  but,  unluckily,  some  among 
them  resisted  classing,  feeling  part  and  parcel  of 
a  groat  whole ;  and,  consequently,  the  iissorting 
a  visiting  list  was  not  an  easy  task.  Mrs. 
Calthorpe  was  to  arrange  all  this  for  the 
Viscountess,  professing  for  her  to  the  good 
people  of  Dcirham  her  wish  of  living  privately 
and  with  little  visiting ;  and  to  Lady  Lcverton, 
she  gave  some  hints  as  to  those  of  her  neigh- 
bours who  were  least  eligible  as  acquaintances. 
As  is  usual,  those  were  the  very  first  to  call , 
but  the  plea  of  delicate  health  spared  her  the 
trouble  of  recijiving  them,  and  oflFered  an 
excuse  for  her  delay  in  returning  their 
visits. 

Life  in  a  village  fuUy  satisfied  Mary's  expec- 
tations. The  pretty  lanes  with  hedges  clothed 
in  all  the  brightest  green  of  early  summer,  and 
their  banks  decked  with  bluebells  and  the  wild 
aruma — the  fields  with  their  feathery  grasses 
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making  the  most  of  the  soft  June  zqihirs,  ere 
the  mowei^s  scythe  should  cut  down  and  stop 
the  coquettry  with  which,  now  lowly  benduig, 
now  figfady  waving,  they  seemed  to  woo  Hs 
breath — the  sparkling  stream  with  its  chalk 
ladeD  lighters*  spfeadmg  one  broad  sail  to  aid 
the  splasiiinc:  paddle  worked  at  its  stem — the 
rase-ooTered  cottage,  nestUng  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  with  its  paved  brick  walks  garnished  on 
each  side  with  all  the  gaudy  and  odorous  Of^ 
panage  of  a  cottage  garden — ^the  village  black- 
smith's open  work-shop,  offering  an  exact 
counterpart,  with  its  ricketty  grindstone  and 
dismantled  plough,  to  the  pencil  studies  she 
had  so  carefully  copied  in  her  youth — all  this 
was  delightful.  And  biie  glided  amidst  this 
home  scenery,  glowing  with  excitement  at  the 
freedom  it  afforded,  while  at  timos  tremulous 
aad  almost  startled  at  the  novel  sensations  of 
perfect  loveliness. 

A  threatened  dinner  party  was  a  httle  to  in- 
termpt  the  "stand-at-ease"  character  of'  her 
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days,  and  seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  of  dis- 
quietude over  her.  It  must  be  dull.  People 
who  looked  so  impenetrably  stiff,  as  those  she 
occasionaUy  passed  in  her  walks,  could  not  fail 
in  making  a  party  tiresome.  Mrs.  Calthorpe, 
with  whom  she  had  already  spent  a  day  alone, 
had  warned  her  that  it  would  be  so ;  and  she 
prepared  for  the  realization  with  something  of 
the  same  idleness  of  spirit  which  usually  throws 
its  blight  over  country  visiting. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Thp  drcle  formed  we  ait  in  silent  statfl^ 
Like  figjuet  dnwn  npen  a  dial-plate; 
Tea,  ma'am,  and  iio»  ma'am,  uttei^d  eolUy*  abow 
Ef'Tj  five  nimiCes  how  the  mhrates  go ; 

Bach  individaal  suffering  a  constraint, 
Poetry  may,  but  colours  cannot  paint. 

Tlie  vint  o'er,  with  ecttacj  we  eome^ 

As  from  a  leveD  jean^  tmuporCatioiiy  hmne. 

COWPBB* 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  considered  that  a  dinner, 
glivca  to  what  migfat  be  called  the  authorities  of 

the  pLice,  would  be  the  measure  best  calculated 
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for  the  immediate  presentation  of  the  Vis- 
countess and  her  daughter,  to  those  of  the 
neighbourhood  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  know.  Accordingly,  invitations — ^in  cou- 
sideratioQ  of  the  dislike  country  people  have  to 
anything  impromptu — giving  ten  days'  notice, 
were  sent  to  the  Rector,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters ;  to  Sir  Henry  Acton,  a  magistrate, 
and  member  for  the  county,  and  his  mother,  the 
(lowugcr,  who  might  almost  be  shown  as  magis- 
trate and  member  for  the  county — also  so 
vigorously  did  she  co-operate  in  all  the  doings  of 
her  son ;  to  a  Mrs.  Gordon,  the  widow  of  the  late 
member,  fiving  in  Deirham  Manor  House,  with 
her  ward,  a  ricli  East  Indian  heiress ;  to  the 
Curate  of  Ddrham  and  to  two  ex-Hussars  and 
their  wives,  brothers  in  arms,  and  in  a  taste  tor 
fly-fishing ;  which  kst^named  sympathy  had  led 
them  to  settle  with  their  wives,  ennui,  and  half- 
pay  m  the  vicinity  of  the  swiiV-flowing  Beir, 
and  its  tributary  streams. 

As  their  carriage  passed  through  some  of  her 
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pret^  haunts  on  their  road  to  the  Admiral's, 
who  fived  about  five  miles  from  the  village, 
even  the'  worldly  Mary  could  not  help  wishing 
that  part  of  the  next  four  hours  might  have 
been  spent  in  lounging  amongst  the  bright 
bloesoms,  which  sent  forth  their  fragrance  to 
the  evening  sim,  instead  of  joining  a  party 
of  indififerent  people,  met  together,  doubtless, 
with  the  same  listlcssness  and  apathy  us  affocted 
herself.  The  idea  of  the  dullness  she  was  to 
encounter,  was  by  no  means  lessened  by  expe- 
rience. 

The  Rector  of  Ddbrfaam  and  his  family,  were 
the  prototypes  and  anti-types  of  Hectors  and 
their  fiumlies  past  and  to  come.  He  was  gentle- 
manly and  courteous,  and  perimps  approximat- 
ing more  to  the  character  of  the  Squire  of  the 
parisli,  than  the  Priest.  Stiil  he  officiated  ably 
m  the  pulpit ;  and  denounced  murder,  theft^  and 
sju  h  like  crimes,  with  a  freshness  of  idea  as  if 
the  decalogue  had  only  just  dawned  upon  him, 
ind  was  not  at  that  very  moment  staring  all  his 
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flock  in  the  face,  in  characters  of  pale  blue 
aod  gold.  I£s  pursuits  were  iimocrat,  and 
those  suiting  country  life ;  his  pleasures  social. 
But,  though  of  a  oonvivial  disposition,  and  of 
what  Adiniral  Calthorpe  called  the  "  tawny 
port  school/'  all  his  prooeediDgs  were  in 
keeping  with  the  perfect  moderation  whidi 
marked  his  doctrines ;  a  moderation,  it  may  be 
added»  extending  to  his  wife,  who,  conscious  of 
irreproachable  gentility,  and  the  annual  dispen- 
sation of  fl%  flannel-petticoats  in  tiie  parish, 
smiled  in  Mechlin  lace  and  grey  satin,  a  perfect 
modd  of  tranquillity  fat  Bector^s  wives.  The 
guis  were  just  those  blind  kittens  of  society, 
met  everywhere;  welUlressed,  well-manneied, 
and  weO-forgotten  the  instant  they  ceased 
dropping  out  all  the  phrases  banales,  which 
composed  thskr  discourse. 

Mary  D'Arc  regretted  tins  lay-figure  property 
in  the  Miss  Harcourts.  They  were  her  nearest 
neighbom^ ;  and  her  sociable  spirit  had  alrea<^ 
planned  an  alliance  in  walks  ajad  puisuifts. 
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But  she  felt  that  they  shrunk  from  her  without 
having  the  least  idea  of  the  causey  never  dream- 
bg  that  it  was  owing  to  the  impression  of  her 
superiority  over  themselves,  £x-ido]s  are  per- 
haps moEB  easily  lepdsed  than  the  less 
courted ;  as  it  was,  Maiy  despaired  of  even  ii^ 
ttitntiDg  a  moderate  d^ree  of  acquaintance  with 
them. 

As  to  Sir  Henry  Acton,  who  had  been 

directed  by  Mrs.  Calthorpe  to  lead  her  to  the 
dining-roon^  ahe  felt  that  there  was  the  same 
sort  of  invisible  fence  between  them.  She  was 
not  aware  that  his  mother  was  for  ever  in- 
stilling warnings  against  young  ladies,  with  the 
same  earnestness  that  little  Red  Ridinghood's 
mother  did  against  wolves ;  bat  she  oouM  have 
vouched  for  the  good  effect  of  her  councils, 
aa  shown  in  the  sort  of  prepare-to-goard 
manner  of  the  Baronet.  This  repulsive  de- 
meanor was  in  a  measure  aatisfoctoiy  to  Maiy, 
and  rendered  her  own  course  of  conduct  easy ; 
as^nnoe  that  painful  moment  when  she  had 
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heard  herself  aspersed  as  fansband-hnnter,  fhe 
had  resolved  on  maintaimog  the  most  rigid  j 
reserve  wifch  bachelon. 

She  had  little  difficulty  that  ereniag  in  cir>  j 
rying  out  that  determination ;  as  the  only  single 
men  present,  besides  Sir  Henry  and  the  Curate — 
who,  scarcely  lifting  his  grave,  clerical  eye,  as 
he  was  presented  to  Lady  Leverton  and  hersd^ 
had  seemed  to  shrink  away  with  his  very  i&^nt 
coat,  as  if  contact  with  strangers  were  painful 
to  him — was  a  Mr.  Rcgulus  Tarleton,  a  literary 
squire,  and  who  had  quoted  Byron  on  hread- 
and>butter  Misses  so  oAen^  that  he  seemed 
actual])  to  thuik  they  were  made  of  that 
material.  j 

The  Hussars  did  their  duty  as  milittfy 
agreeables;  and  talked  about  ''ours,"  and  sD 
liicii-uato  belonging,  with  a  vivacity  thi;  vm' 
much  lessened  the  awfiil  kind  of  stilln^  whidi 
it  is  to  find  silence^  or,  at  best,  low  wfaispering^ 
in  a  room  containing  azteen  people.  Thdr 
wives,  two  agreeable,  fashionable  girls,  who, 
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to  ensure  a  perpetuity  of  the  gaiety  of  military 
life  once  tasted  at  Canterbuty,  bad  made  the 
egregious  mistake  of  marry  ing  men  who  only 
waited  for  their  marriage  portions  to  quit  it, 
irare  land  hearted  and  courteous;  still  Mary 
thought  the  only  endurable  part  of  the  evening 
was,  when,  having  sang  the  two  songs  exacted 
by  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  siie  iouud  hersell'  at  chess 
with  the  Admiral,  reoeiTing  his  old-&shioned 
devotion,  and  dexterutuiiy  check- mating  him. 

The  whole  thing,  howetver,  left  a  gloom  upon 
her  spuitb.  It  vva^s  new  to  her  to  be  with 
people  who  neither  liked,  nor  pretended  to  like 
her.  The  frigidity  under  winch  country  people 
tiy  to  hide  the  natural  timidity  which  the 
disose  of  society  entails  on  them,  was  beyond 
the  scope  of  her  experience ;  and  dissatisfied — 
it  may  be  mortified — she  fully  acquiesced  in  the 
Viscountess'  proposal  during  their  drive  home, 
that  they  should  but  seldom  undertake  the 
tnnui  of  country  dimiers. 

TOL.  U.  F 
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Notwithstanding   the  little  demanatration 

awarded  to  their  new  neighbours  by  Mrs. 
Cakhorpe's  guests*  tliejr  had  internaUy  approved 
of  them,  each  recdvii^  favourable  impressions. 
Lady  Acton  §^  reB%  sotry  that  ao  dis- 
tinguisiied  and  dignitied  a  young  woman  should 
stand  confessedly  without  fortune ;  and  thought 
that  her  labours  as  magistn^  and  member 
for  the  comity  migfat  be  considerably  hghtened 
by  such  a  (x>adjutrix.  The  Harcourts  thought 
she  was  much  too  fascinating  to  take  the 
place  of  playfellow  to  the  Admiral;  an  office 
Mrs.  Caltliorpe  took  care  should  never  be 
vacant,  but  usualU  filled  by  those  lass  pre- 
eminently attractive. 

Mrs.  Bertie  Clive  and  her  sister  Mn. 
Marsden,  wondered  what  could  have  induced 
hady  Leverton  to  have  thought  of  burying 
so  superior  a  person  as  her  daughter  in 
stupid  Deirham ;  their  husbands  coinciding  in 
their  marvellmg.  The  Curate  thought  her  sing- 
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iog  as  good  as  Malibran's,  whom  he  had  once 
head  at  Oxford;  and  Mt  it  vna  a  gift  to 
be  prized  or  feared.  Miss  Strattoa,  lira. 
Gonbn'g  ward,  had  looked  and  listened  to 
Ae  unconscious  Mary  the  whole  evening, 
bofttDg  that  some  day  she  would  take  her 
to  her  intimacy ;  while  Mr.  Regidua  TW-Ieton 
after  muoh  serious  consideration,  decided  that 
Miss  D'Arc  must  surely  be  classed  with  such 
beroines  of  .Lord  Byron  as  Medora,  Golnare, 
and  the  unfortunate  young-  lady  consigned 
like  a  superaumary  kitten  to  the  Dardanelles, 
rather  than  with  the  aspersed  Misses  of  his  later 
poem. 

la  two  mondiB  from  this  first  dinner,  all 
Cboae  kinder  Mings  had  pierced  like  the  8now> 

through  the  frost-bound  soil  of  country- 
Itinl  people's  manners,  and  Mary  feeling  her- 
adf  liked  and  oourted,  found  that  society  still 
had  its  attractionB  ;  and  again  she  was  the 
kind  and  courteous  companion,  the  actual  belle 
of  Deirham  and  its  neighbourhood. 

V  2 
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There  was  but  one  exoeption  to  tiie  suavi^ 

and  zealous  kindness  with  which  she  v{2S 
chenshfid.  The  veiy  precise  and  Rerorend 
John  Leigh,  the  Curate  of  Deirham,  had  either 
from  inadvertency,  or  excess  of  zeal,  or  waat 
of  mannw,  established  a  dq;ree  of  coUness 
between  Miss  D' Are  and  himsdf,  infinitely  more 
dithcult  to  be  thawed  than  the  ioe  of  new 
aoquaintanoeship. 

She  had  met  him  one  morning  at  Mrs. 
Gordon's,  whither  the  affectionate,  though 
timid,  little  hdreas  had  often  lured  her.  The 
conversation  had  turned  on  the  circumstance 
of  a  part  of  the  carving  of  the  church  haviag 
fallen  during  the  aftetnoon  service  the  Sunday 
before.  The  usual  duties  of  Mr.  Leigh  kept  r 
him  to  a  sort  of  school<-room  chapelt  establisbed 
at  a  very  distant  part  of  the  parish,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  colony  of  charcojd-bumers  and 
gravel-diggers,  and  which  had  increased  so 
much  in  importance,  that  Heathfidd  giavd- 
pits  now  almost  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a 
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village  ;  but  on  the  Sundv^  in  question  he 
had  aS^aaled  at  the  church.  The  Curate  had 
not  oftea  addressed  Maiy,  indeed  had  been 
but  flddom  in  her  society,  but  still  she  was 
disposed  to  think  highly  of  him  ;  and  she  had 
oooe  gone  so  fiir,  as  to  suggest  to  Mrs.  Bertie 
C&re,  who  could  see  no  use  in  a  man  dressing 
flo  like  a  Methodist  preacher,  that  probably 
he  was  too  oooapied  with  his  duties,  to  think 
of  the  ver\'  reprehensible  fashion  and  texture 
of  his  garments,  or  to  know  that  his  taik>r, 
poor  Joe  Sims,  the  parish  derk  with  ten  sickly 
childi  f  11,  was  not  quite  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  Stultz. 

On  Mrs.  Gordon  mentioning  that  the  dis- 
placed corbel  had  taUeii  dose  to  Lady  Leverton's 
pew,  Mr.  Leighy  turning  to  Mary,  inquired 
whether  it  had  not  alarmed  her.  With  the 
same  lightness  of  tone  with  which  she  would 
have  excused  her  non-attendanoe  at  the  opera, 
Nary  said: 

'*0h!  I  never  go  to  church  in  the  after- 
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noon."  She  then  added  playfully,  ''Must  1 
itk  yott  to  give  me  absolution,  Mr.  Leigh,  for 
this  peche  mignon  i^'*  for  she  had  seen  the 
ktod  look  with  which  his  first  question  had  been 
'    asked,  merging  into  coldness  and  gravity. 

Not  satisiied,  howmr,  with  the  tadt  oensnre 
which  louks  impUed,  Mr.  Leigh  said,  with  some 
littie  acrimony : 

^  I  am  afraid,  Miss  D*Arc,  that  any  one  who 
can  ask  so  hgfatly  for  any  office  of  the  Church, 
is  precisely  the  one  to  whom  it  should  not  be 
extended." 

The  colour  mounted  quickly  to  the  cheeks  of 

Mary,  and  a  little  flash  of  anger  shone  m  bsr 
eyes.  She  fiilt  that  by  fiir  too  serious  a  con- 
struction had  been  pkiced  on  words,  which  half 
the  world  might  have  uttered  with  as  little 
meaning  as  herself;  and  she  conceived  thor 
was  bad  taste  in  the  correctbn. 

Exactly  the  same  idea  passed  over  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Leigh.  He  felt  angry  with  himself  at 
having  just  at  this  moment  cavilled  at  a  fcnn 
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of  expression,  which  howevtT  misapplied,  had 
ofteik  met  hb  ear  without  dicitiiig  comment, 
and  ia  this  instance  aasundly  had  been  spoken 
as  words  of  usage.  And  uow,  in  his  turn,  the 
cnmdmisnfM  of  mistimed  seventy  sent^the 
Uood  to  his  temples,  and  an  angry  expressioD 
wa^  visible  in  his  countenance. 

A  kind  of  panic  came  to  the  heart  of  Mary. 
Sinoe  her  residence  at  Deirham  she  had  already 
occasionaiiy  felt,  and  more  particularly  at  Mrs. 
Gordon's  house,  that  howeyer  perfect  her  pre- 
vious life  had  rendered  her  in  aD  the  Utile 
economies  of  society,  there  was  a  tone  oi  reli- 
pm— an  inlereBt  in  the  spiritual  wdfare  of 
others — a  repudiation  of  aught  approaching  to 
levity,  in  which  she  did  not  participate,  or 
indeed,  qotte  understand.  She  might  now  have 
been  Lnjilty  of  a  graver  error  than  she  believed. 
With  innate  good  breeding,  or  good  temper — 
they  are  almost  synonymous — her  impulse  was 
immediately  tu  repau  iier  lauitj   and  with  a 
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toucfaing,  serious  look  of  regret  in  her  usualty 
kughing  and  loving  eyes,  she  said : 

I  am  so  very  soiry,  Mr.  Leigh,  that  I  have 
inadvertently  displeased  you,  I  hope  that  you 
will  forgive  me.  1  hope  that  you  will  accept 
my  sincere  apology." 

The  quick  transition  from  the  air  of  hauteur 
with  which  his  words  had  been  received,  to  the 
unaffected  humility  with  which  she  now  spoke, 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  take  away  his  power 
of  replying;  and  Mr.  Leigh  gazed  with  a 
startled,  inquiring  look  on  the  downcast  loveli- 
ness before  him. 

Mrs.  Gordon  mistook  his  silence  as  Maiy 
did.  Both  set  it  down  to  a  difficulty  he  Mt  in 
so  quickly  dismissing  his  sense  of  disapproval 
Mrs.  Gordon,  to  caicourage  Mary,  who  she  saw 
was  really  hurt,  said  good-humouredly : 

"  Never  mind,  Miss  D'Arc  You  will  soon 
find,  as  we  all  have  d(Nie,  that  it  is  ftr 
our  good,  and  in  pure  kindness,  that  Mr. 
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Leigh  sometimes  appears  rather  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian/' 

The  words  were  well  meant,  but  niistimed 
The  Curate  could  better  have  softened  the  effect 
of  all  that  had  passed  As  it  was,  he  suffered 
Mrs.  Gordon's  apology  to  pass  for  his  own; 
and  he  rose  to  depart,  leaving  to  Mary  the 
impression,  that,  as  even  the  light-hearted  wojrds 
of  ftiendly  intercourse  could  not  be  passed  over 
with  indulgence  by  Mr,  Lieigh,  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  avoid  ium;  whilst  he  bore  away 
with  him  the  disagreeable  redection,  that  to  an 
unr^ecting  but  amiable  young  woman,  he  had 
shewn  a  strictness  more  likely  to  prejudice 
Umn  to  win.  He  also  felt,  that  like  an  un- 
skilful fisher,  by  a  chimsy  use  of  tbe  oppor«* 
tonity  lent  him,  he  had  frighted  rather  than 
hired  to  the  net,  which  it  was  the  unique 
purpose  of  his  being  to  spread,  one,  of  whose 
alienation  from  the  things  belonging  to  her 
peace  be  had  before  felt  convinced. 

F  3 
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For  some  time  Mary  oould  not  forget  Ifart 

she  had  received  correction  from  one,  who, 
though  by  pontum  authorized  to  raprovet  had 
not  made  it  less  disagreeable  by  mimier  or 
conciliation ;  and,  from  an  instinctive  dread  of 
a  repetitioD  of  perhaps  similar  offeodiog  and 
fltmOar  diiding,  she  avoided  making  audi  fre- 
quent calls  on  Mrs.  Gordun,  where  she  knew 
thflie  was  much  cbanoe  of  her  meeting  the 
Curate.    Indeed,  to  her  It  appeared  that  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  parisli  were  settled  at 
Manor  Houae;  and  she  never  went  up  the 
drive  leading!:  to  the  old-fashioned  porch,  that 
she  did  not  see  coming  from  a  thick  walk  of 
efwrgreena  which  led  to  the  offioesi  diaastnot 
looking  people,  with  tin  cans  in  their  hands.  . 
However,  ahe  less  missed  the  pleasure  which 
these  visits  to  Mrs.  Gordon,  and  the  Idad- 
hearted  little  Miss  Stratton,  might  have  afforded,  | 
from  the  droumstancea  of  having  formed  an  ! 
intimai^  with  a  ftmily  in  the  neigfabourbood 
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of  Deirhani,  who  absent  from  home 

on  the  hrst  arrival  of  Lady  JLevertoa  at  the 
Arches. 

Captain  and  Lad)  Eloisu  Esscnden  were 
decidedly  the  most  agreeable  people  Mary  had 
met  nnce  the  commencement  of  her  country 
campaign;  and,  by  the  subtle  operation  of 
those  chords  which  draw  hearts  together,  a 
strong  and  mutual  liking  sprung  up.  Find- 
ing much  attraction  in  each  other's  society, 
much  mtimacy  ensued ;  and  that,  too,  m  spite 
of  the  seven  nulc6  wiuch  separated  High  Down 
Place  hrom  Deirham. 

Lady  Eloisa  was  a  pretty,  delicate  woman, 
of  uuuut  thirty,  with  enough  of  worlal) 
habitudes  to  lead  her  to  uiukc  a  deiiioii^tra- 
tion  of  cuuiteb)  and  kindness  even  where 
bdifferent;  but  she  also  possessed  a  tender 
snd  loving  nature,  which  poured  itself  forth 
with  affectionate  delight  on  aU  those  by  whom 
it  was  awakened. 

The  loveliness  and  unaffected  grace  of  Mary, 
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seconded  as  they  were  by  a  freshness  and 
warmth  of  manner  as  yet  imchiUed  by  hflf 
long  encounter  with  a  chilling  world,  st  onm 
placed  her  among  the  idols  of  Lady  Ebisa's 
capacious  heart-*  heart  which  was  a  very 
Pantheon  of  Divinities;  her  husband  and  six 
beautiful  little  children  occupying,  however,  the 
most  important  inches. 

Mary  responded  ardently  to  every  symptom 
of  regard;  and,  though  at  times  wondering 
at  that  excess  of  maternity  in  the  character  of 
Lady  Eloisa,  who  seemed  to  consider  babies  io 
all  their  bearings,  as  uuboiu,  newly  bom,  or 
some  time  bom — the  one  great  inter^t  of 
womaiihuud,  aud  most  exquisite  of  possessions 
— she  still  entered  wdth  great  good  will  into 
all  her  new  fiiend^s  labyrinth  of  nursery 
love* 

With  Captain  Essenden,  Maiy  was  as  great 
a  fiivourite;  and,  perhaps  as  regcUids  a  com- 
munity of  tastes,  and  the  power  of  being  most 
agreeable  to  each  other,  there  was  better  ibunda- 
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tion  for  the  good  companioDsliip  which  emted 
between  them.  Tb^  sang,  they  rode,  tfa^ 
daneed  together  whenever  the  opportunity 
curred,  or  Captain  Esseudeu  could  make  one; 
he»  charmed  to  find  some  medhim  between  the 
▼ery  sflent  young  ladies,  and  the  very  garrulous 
old  ones  of  the  oeighbourhood ;  she,  as  pleased 
to  find  a  genikmaoly,  agreeable  person,  with 
whom  slie  could  feel  intimate,  without  incurring 
the  degrading  suspicion  of  an  attempt  at  luring 
him  into  marriage. 

Ciiptam  ii.Sikjuden  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
the  Arches;  and,  though  he  found  Admiral 
Calthorpe  seated  there  at  chess,  much  oftener 
than  was  agreeable,  sfcing  that  a  ride  of  fourteen 
miles  had  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  some  music,  which  the  Admiral's 
gence  prevented,  still  there  was  some  pleasure 
even  in  walking  round  a  drawing-room  so 
forcibly  bearing  tesdmony  to  the  elegance  of 
those  who  occupied  it ;  and  what  with  a  little 
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chat  with  the  gentle  Viscountess,  and  some 
peefmig  into  work  boxes  and  poxHo^oi,  or  wit- 
nessing the  charmmg  fury  with  which  Maiy 
would  set  about  retrieving  some  lost  advantage 
in  her  game  of  chess^  possibly  produced  by 
sofn(>  passing  words  from  himself,  the  time  was 
still  spent  pleasantly;  and  he  and  the  old 
Admiral  would  walk  down  to  the  inn,  whae 
they  had  left  their  respective  horses,  all  but 
singing  io  pceans  tor  the  great  boon  which  the 
residence  of  Lady  Leverton  was  to  their  neigh* 
bourhood.  Chess,  however,  always  seemed  to 
leave  the  most  satisfaction  in  the  teeiings,  and, 
in  this  respect,  certainly  showed  a  superiority 
over  more  desultory  amusean nt,  m  spite 
what  Bishop  Beveridge  says  against  it. 

"  Either  'tis  a  bttery  or  not  If  it  be  not  a 
lottery  it  is  not  lawful;  because  'tis  a  great 
presumption  and  sm  to  set  God  at  work  to 
recreate  ourselves.  If  it  be  not  a  lottery,  then 
it  is  not  a  pure  recreation ;  for,  if  it  dep^ds  on 
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man's  wit  and  study,  it  exercises  his  brain  and 
qmits,  as  if  he  was  about  other  things.  So 
tha^  being  on  one  aide  not  lawful,  on  ObB  other 
side  no  recreation,  it  can  on  no  side  be 
lawfiiL" 
Cowper  asks^  who 

"  Would  wiate  tttteotion  on  the  chequered  board. 

His  host  of  wooden  warriors  to  and  lro» 
Marclung  tnd  counter  marching)  with  an  eye 
Aa  ^'d  aa  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridg'd 
And  furrovv'd  into  storms,  aud  with  a  hmid 
Trembling,  as  if  etemi^  were  hnng 
In  balance  on  a  pin  V* 

This  might  all  be  true ;  and  yet  huw  much 
mure  of  harmony  there  appeared  in  the  home- 
ward buuud  meditations  of  the  Admiral,  than  m 
those  of  Captain  Essenden.  The  one  sat 
square  on  his  huge  chesnut  mare,  occasionally 
flipping  away  the  flies  from  her  ears,  as  he 
jogged  quietly  along.    A  contented  smile  rested 
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on  luB  handsome  old  face,  whkli  said,  or  might 
have  said,  "  There  may  be  younger,  and  per- 
haps better  looking  fellows  than  myself,  but  i 
defy  them  to  get  on  half  so  well  with  women.** 
The  Admiral's  bump  of  self-esteem  was  salient, 
and  might  a  little  have  militated  against  the  ac- 
curacy  with  which  he  judged  of  his  own  powers  cf 
pleasing  ;  but  it  kept  him  in  good  humour  with 
sD  the  world ;  who  then  could  have  wished  it 
less? 

The  homeward  gallop  of  Captain  Essenden 
was  performed  in  a  very  different  spirit.  £vm 
pendant  twig  of  the  wild  clematis,  that  twiot'd 
in  the  hedgerows  between  which  he  rode,  was 
remorselessly  cut  off  by  his  whip;  which, 
twigs  failing,  was  us  unscrupulously  applied  to 
the  flanks  of  his  horse.  Then  came  the  start 
forward — then  the  sudden  curb  —  then  the 
angry  rearing — then  again  the  whip — then  the 
heedless  gallop  until  the  High  Down  wis 
achieved,  and  the  foaming  steed  given  to  • 
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?room ;  who  clicked  his  tongue  aeainst  the  roof 
of  ius  mouth,  expres&iye  of  pity,  and  reckoned, 
"Master  have   had  a  good   twenty  tnfle 

of  it,  to   have  taken   so  much  out  of  the 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  If  much  converse  perhaps 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield : 
For  soUtude  sometimes  is  best  society. 
And  short  retiremeiit  urges  sweet  returiL 
But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 
Befidl  thee  severed  ftom  me/' 

MiLTON. 

Thbrb  18  in  some  women,  particulaiiy  is 
wives — a  wilful  shuttmg  of  the  eyes  to  ooo^ 
sequences,  which  would  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand, were  not  the  solution  offered  by  the  re- 
flection, that  half  the  actions  of  half  the  woddi 
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hmwe  only  refisoioe  to  tfadr  mdifidinl  satiaAo- 

tion,  however  much  of  the  gloss  of  diiinterested- 
nesa  they  xnay  cany  on  the  surface.  Thoae  of 
Lady  EUdsa  and  llfin.  CSalthorpe  were  in  tfab 
category. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  had  married  the  Admiral  at 
thftt  period  of  a  woman'a  life,  when  she  is 

aliegoricully  described  as  being  on  her  "last 
legs/'  It  usiiaUy  happens  that  with  these 
last  legs  "  the  habits  and  opinions  of  a  woman 
are  all  formed.  It  was  so  in  the  prescat  case ; 
and  Miss  Aviston  ooald  scarcdy  have  been  in* 
duced  to  change  her  state,  but  for  the  wealth 
and  position  whidi  that  change  promised  to 
afford. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  was  very  fond  of  reading 
novels*  of  writing  long  letters,  and  of  a  quiet  drive 
m  liier  pony  cfaahr,  to  make  quiet  calls  on  those 
friends  from  whom  she  could  collect  materials 
lor  her  letters ;  or,  in  default  of  stirring  events 
in  the  neigfaboitrhood,  talk  over  her  novels. 
J^^fUsr  a  walk  through  the  green- houses  and 
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Idtohen-gardens  with  the  Adnural,  she  new 
wished  to  see  him  again  until  the  dinner  bell  at 
seven  biou^t  Uiem  from  their  req>ecttfe 
dreanng-rooms.  Now,  the  Admiral  could  not 
amuse  himsdf ;  therefore,  unless  she  could  chalk 
out  that  for  his  day,  which  would  provide  him 
company  and  entertainment,  he  inftDibly  ftl 
back  on  her,  to  the  in&iite  detriment  of  novel- 
readmg,  letter-writiiig,  and  morning  calls. 
Rather  than  reduce  him  to  this,  siic  purveyed 
most  actively  for  his  day's  excitement.  Her 
usual  resource  was  ensuring  the  stay  of  some 
agreeable  young  woman  in  the  house. 

People  at  times  had  thought  that,  in  her 
anxiety  for  his  amusement,  Mrs,  Calthorpe  had 
sometimes  submitted  the  Admiral  to  a  force  of 
attractions  rather  subversive  of  her  interests  as 
a  wife;  M(U$  elle  s'y  cwmoii/'  as  aTVeucfa 
shoemaker  would  say.  In  the  openness  of  a 
very  vain,  kind,  and  garrulous  sailor's  heart, 
the  Admiral  kept  her  informed  of  all  oonoem- 
ing  himself.    She  knew  also  that  it  was  not  in 
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Ui  nature  to  fbmi  an  exdusive  attachment, 

his  marriage  with  iierseil  having  been  the  result 
pique  and  the  desire  of  Teogeanoe;  there- 
fore, she  had  no  inqnietiides  on  this  point.  But 
i4  huwever,  she  found  that  a  permitted  in- 
flnence  seemed  likely  to  assume  a  greater  force 
than  she  deemed  politic,  she  had  only  to  set  a 
counteracting  attraction,  to  put  all  to  rights. 
This  was  seldom  necessary,  she  chose  so  well 
her  subjects ;  and  flattered  by  the  attentions  of 
a  good-looking  old  inan»  and  pleased  by  his 
homage,  the  young  ladies  flirted  and  amused 
thems^ves  with  the  mocker)  of  a  sentiment, 
rendered  harmless  by  the  countenance  and  con- 
nivance of  his  wife. 

Tiiough  productive  of  the  same  results,  Lady 
EUoisa  £ssenden  had  other  reasons  for  sending 
her  husband  to  the  highways  for  his  amuse- 
ment— reasons  dictated  by  the  warmest  love. 
StiU  th^  were  selfi^.  And  while  in  the 
devotion  of  her  loving  heart,  she  could  not 
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bear  that  aught  di  excitemeat  or  vari^y  ahoaki 
be  wanting  to  enUvea  the  ezisteooe  o(  one,  who 
she  ielt  had  sacrificed  much  of  the  world's 
pleaisure  (or  her  sake ;  she  could  not  resolve  to 
give  up  the  exquisite  interests  of  her  aurser), 
to  enter  into  the  pui  suits  suited  to  his  taste ; 
and  which  in  fact  bad  been  the  first  link  of 
the  didlii  which  had  bound  tliem  to  each 
other. 

With  vain  sophistry  she  taught  herself  to 
believe,  that,  in  devoting  herself  to  her  ehiUreo, 
die  was  indirectly  acquitting  hersdf  oi  her 
every  duty  to  him;  and  tiiat  it  werQ  really 
better  for  the  husband  and  the  wife  to  sedc 
their  day's  amusement  in  different  paths,  so  that 
they  should  meet  with  renewed  feelings  of 
interest  in  the  evening,  when  affection  and  ideas 
would  be  sdl  the  fresher  for  the  temporary 
absence.  This  sounded  plausible;  and  in  cir- 
cumstances where  a  profession  or  a  decided  pur- 
suit lead  to  the  quotidian  division,  it  may  be 
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pradoctif^  of  an  sudi  effeote.  But  when  the 
separation  is  tor  the  furtherance  of  distinct 
plasiires»  the  evenuig  meeting  rfttfaer  foils  in 
the  results  looked  foar  by  such  sangume  cal* 

culators. 

If  there  has  been  aught  of  exciteiiieDt  m  the 

(fay's  amusement — that  excitement  must  droop 
when  the  circumstances  which  produced  it  foil ; 
and  in  most  oases  where  the  events  of  the 
morning  have  bc^n  of  stirring  interest,  home  is 
sought  merely  as  the  necessary  halt  that  must 
intenrene  between  the  pleasures  of  another 
iky,  when  that  excitement  may  be  re- 
newed. 

A  wife  or  a  husband  must  be  rioh  in  attrac- 
tions, fertile  in  resources  for  imparting  pleasure, 
to  be  able  to  get  up  safficient  interest  and 
amnsement  to  oounterbalanoe  the  re-action 
which  ensues  after  any  \iv\d  delight ;  and 
foiKng  that,  they  share  in  the  doll  aspect  whkh 
home  assumes  to  those  who  have  encountered 
exatiog  moments  elsewhere.    It  were  wiser  to 
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avoid  the  chance,  by  "  huntiug  m  couples,"  as  a 
fiporteman  would  say.    Better  the  emm  of 
cx}nstaDt  association,  tlian  the  separate  interests  | 
which  ^ling  up»  where  separate  pleasures  are 
sought  and  found,  openly  and  decidedly.  Afiec- 
tion  t'aik,  in  tlie  jiU  wiiich  sucii  (ii.">tnict  pioard- 
ing9  produce ;  and  the  division  of  feeling  which 
ensues,  makes  of  the  fair  land  of  wedded 
a  very  Norfolk  Island  of  hopelessness  and  des- 
peration.   There  are  certain  and  unavoidabk 
difieronces  in  the  occupations  of  married  people, 
involved  by  the  ditierence  of  sex;  but  wot  to 
those  who  seek  not  to  approximate,  where  joint 
pleasures  are  feasible. 

In  the  very  face  of  tiie  possibility  of  tiK  , 
attendant  mischance^  Isdy  filoisa  Esaenden 
would  pass  whole  days  in  the  sweet  care  of 
watching  over  six  of  the  loveUest  little  children 
that  ever  gambolled  over  a  lawn,  or  waited  with 
the  pretty  gourmandise  of  babies,  for  the 
strawbeny  the  taper  lingers  of  the  mother  were  | 
gatfafiriog;  a  mother  who  nerer  kft  them 
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nlxaMfyt  imtO  a      dinner  bell  told  her  that 

the  soup  and  her  husband  waited  for  her  in  the 
diiuDg-rouixi.  And  even  then  she  would  dday, 
casting  lingering  looks  on  the  least  of  the  little 
band  cspcrbg  naked  in  its  bath.  Did  she, 
Iben,  not  love  the  husband,  who  smiled  in- 
dulgently as  her  maid  brought  forgotten  detach- 
ments of  her  toilette  into  the  dining-room; 
iier  dressing  probably  having  been  undergone 
m  the  nursery  ?  Yes,  she  loved  him  intensely, 
devotedly.  Her  unu)n  wjth  him  had  been  one 
bright  dream  of  felicity;  and  the  prayer  of 
tinnksgiving  that  lingered  on  her  lips  at  the 
dose  of  each  cairn  day  of  happiness,  named  him 
as  her  best  earthly  treasure. 

Still,  with  the  passion  of  maternity  so  strongly 
developed  in  her  bosom,  she  oould  but  obey  its 
dictates.  She  justified  to  herself  the  neglect  of 
her  husband  for  his  children,  by  the  fact  that 
her  devotion  to  them  was  in  truth  devotion  to 
himself.  Men  do  not  quite  understand  such 
indirect  testimony  of  affection. 

TOL.  II.  G 
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Hubert  l^^nden  must  have  been  deddedljf 
bom  uuder  a  feminiae  planet;  and  irom  his 
earliest  iiilancy  he  seemed  destined  to  reap  all 
the  worship  and  indulgence,  which  the  female 
half  of  creation  are  so  pleased  to  lavish  on  their 
idols.  His  father,  who  was  an  inveterate  politi- 
cian to  the  absorption  of  all  other  interests,  gave 
him  up  entirely  to  the  chai^  of  his  mother^ 
who  gladly  centered  all  her  cares  and  com* 
placency  on  this  her  youngest  child  and  only 
son,  while  his  four  elder  sisters  vied  who  should 
most  cherish  their  lovdy  little  brother.  Until 
eight  years,  which  is  one  year  beyond  the  period 
assigned  by  the  governors  of  the  French  kings 
tor  boys  to  remain  under  female  superintendence, 
he  shared  the  instructions  of  his  sister's  gover- 
ness, a  lady  too  intdligent  not  to  understand 
and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  family,  as  regarded 
making  an  idol  of  her  charge. 

The  art  of  reading  and  writing  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  most  imperceptible  doses.  He 
gaiiibolled  liis  way  into  geography  and  French, 
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while  music  and  dancing  ware  thrown  in  by  the 
same  ineffiible  process ;  and,  without  the  aid  of 
scales  or  practising  duU  exercises,  the  little 
fdlow  was  soon  an  able  musician.  This  halcyon 
state  of  things  was  suddenly  brought  to  an  end 
by  sweet  htde  Hubert  one  day  kicking  his 
governess.  A  Grennan  tutor  was  engaged ;  but 
he  did  little  besides  filling  the  house  with  the 
fiimes  of  tobacco,  and  his  pupil's  mind  with  all 
the  dreamy  horrors  of  the  legend  of  the  Raten- 
jager. 

Eton  was  the  next  resouice.  It  seemed  a 
cruel  measure  towai'ds  tlie  pampered  child ;  but 
even  there  flowers  scciiicd  to  spring  in  liis  path, 
and  what  with  the  Brocas,  Surley  Hall,  the 
Montem,  the  Shooting-gallery  in  Windsor,  and 
Leyton's  ices  and  mareschino,  time  went 
merrily. 

At  length,  the  superintending  power  of  the 
College  thought  it  necessary  to  comment  on  the 
little  learning  attained   by  young  Essenden. 

G  2 
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The  concentred  care  of  a  private  tutor  was 
recommended.  Among  many,  one  was  aelectedi 
a  deigyman  of  education,  whose  preponderatiag 

advantages  were,  howev^,  offered  by  his  ex- 
quisite manners,  and  further  enhanced  by  his 
pusse^siiig  a  beautiful  young  wife,  who  was  a 
perfect  coUocation  of  all  the  talents,  from  mathe- 
matical perspective,  down  to  the  orthodox  rap  with 
the  knuckles  on  her  guitar,  when  executing  a 
Bollero.  It  might  be  whispered  that  an  ele- 
gantly furnished  room  in  the  Rectory  was  uot 
the  least  recommendation.  Indeed,  it  was  an 
inexpresatble  comfort  to  Mrs.  Essenden  to  think 
that  poor  Hubert  was  not  consigned  to  a 
carpedess  room,  curtainless  bed,  and  pewter 
washing  implements ;  to  which  horrors  she  had 
heard  pupils  were  sometimes  subject  It  was 
told  her  that  even  Archbishops,  and  Lord  Chan* 
cellors,  had  gone  through  that  fearM  ordeai ; 
but  then  probably  they  were  coarse-minded 
yuutiis  ;  whereas  Hubert  was  so  refined,  sudi 
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^gs  would  give  him  an  atrophy,  through 
disgust 

In  two  years  from  this  pehodt  Hubert 
Esseuden  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards,  a  most 
delighttul  and  accomplished  creature;  and, 
strange  to  say,  with  a  temper  softened,  not 
spoiled  by  all  the  indulgence  of  his  past  life — a 
mind  kept  pure,  not  made  effeminate  by  all  the 
delicacy  wiiich  had  surrounded  iiim* 

The  resultia  uf  this  rather  missy  education 
rendered  liim,  as  may  be  imagined,  unfit  for  the 
general  run  of  men's  society.  He  preferred 
playing  the  guitar  to  hunting,  sketdiing  and 
painting  to  horse-mmg.  Men  stigmatized 
his  pursuits  as  *^rot^  and  "humbug;"  he 
found  thdrs  troublesome,  and  uncouth.  The 
ordinary  style  of  women  did  not  please  him 
more  than  their  male  contemporaries.  A  fas- 
Udiousness  of  taste,  made  him  at  once  shrink 
from  the  conventional  slang  and  manners  of  the 
girls  of  his  day ;  while  his  own  experience  in 
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8uoh  matters,  made  him  speedOy  pomve  how 

very  superficial  weru  all  ilie  talents  brought  to 
bear  m  aociely,  and  how  depeodant  on  the 
difierent  profeasors  who  held,  as  it  were,  the  ! 
wires  to  ail  the  pretty  puppets  who  exhibited  I 
th^n. 

A  vifflt  to  the  old  £ari  of  Dsea,  just  aft  the 
period  when  his  heart,  like  a  tired  bird,  flut- 
tered wearily  for  the  want  of  a  resting-plaoe,  at 
once  presented  the  haven — the  Elysium  for 
which  it  pined;  and  well  the  lovely  £laisa 
Auddys  might  have  satisfied  even  higher  no- 
tions of  feminine  beauty,  purity  and  intelligence, 
than  his  own. 

To  the  great  surprise  of  every  one  who  had 
witnessed  the  course  of  his  education,  and  pro- 
nounced it  as  a  yery  forcing  frame  for  a  fW, 
Hubert  Eseenden  at  onoe  dedared  for  msr- 

I 

riage.  His  father  remonstrated,  announcing 
his  intention  and  expectation  of  stall  hmag 
thirty  years ;  for  which  period  the  utmost  be 
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Gould  allow  him  would  be  a  thousand  a  year. 
Lord  Usea  also  offered  opposition  on  the  score 
of  his  youth)  for  he  was  scarcely  three-and- 
tweoty.  Hubert  had  never  yet  been  contra- 
dicted, and  he  acted  now  as  if  all  the  objections 
were  uttered  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The 
consent  of  the  two  fatliers  was  extorted  irom 
them  by  the  sheer  force  of  not  understanding 
their  refusals ;  and  actually  the  lady  s  dower  wai> 
paid)  and  the  wedding  accomplished)  with  all 
the  splendour  and  publicity  which  one  might 
have  expected)  had  the  two  families  sought  the 
alliance. 

Hubert  Essenden  had  staked  his  happiness 
on  the  possesskm  of  Lady  Eloisa,  and  the  results 
showed  that  be  had  well  calculated  the  chances. 
There  was  an  actual  atmosphere  of  wedded 
felicity  surrounding  them)  tingeing  everything 
that  ooncemed  them  with  happiness:  and 
yearS)  as  they  passed  on,  saw  no  diminu- 
ti(m. 
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''Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time»  and  tom'd  it  in  his 

glowing  hands, 
fir'iy  moment.  lightly  Bhaken*  ran  itadf  m  goUm 

sands; 

Love  tuuk  up  the  harp  of  Ldle»  and  smote  on  all  the 

chords  with  mig^t ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self»  that»  trembling*  pass'd  in  magic 

out  of  sight." 

With  the  imprc^ioD  that  one  formed  to 
omameiit  and  enjoy  society  siiouid  not  be  with- 
diawa  from  it,  Lady  Eluka  had  done  violence 
to  her  own  love  of  solitude,  in  the  care  by  which 
she  had  ever  drawn  a  circle  of  choice  associates 
around  them.  Her  children,  oflfering  an  ever* 
enduring  interest,  would  have  sufficed  for  her  own 
daily  pleasure ;  but  until  she  had  made  some 
proviso  for  her  beloved  Hubert's  amusmient 
and  happiness,  she  never  felt  at  hber^  to 
partake  of  that  tempting  joy,  which  it  is  for  the 
young  mother  to  unite,  as  it  were,  the  play- 
fellow and  the  nurse,  and  so  pass  merry  nurseiy 
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hours  with  little  ^liogs,  who  seem  to  spring 
into  brighter  intellect  beneath  her  care. 

With  a  view  to  h^  husband's  pleasure, 
and  which  in  reality  was  the  motive  for  all 
her  exertions  as  far  as  society  went,  Lady 
£lok>a  eagerly  fostered  an  intiina4;;y  with  the 
Viscouutess  and  her  attiactive  daughter.  In 
thi^  instance  her  inclinations  seconded  her 
policy,  and  she  experienced  unfeigned  interest 
m  the  sodety  of  one>  who  miited  with  the 
&scination  of  high-breeding,  an  affectionate 
and  mirthful  heart.  Mary  received  with  cordial- 
ity every  mark  of  r^ard;  and  while  careful 
not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Calthorpes 
by  any  neglect,  and  who  as  her  first  friends 
seemed  to  have  a  greater  claim  on  her  time, 
she  yet  contrived  to  pass  much  of  it  with 
^e  Essendens. 

Lady  Leverton  exacted  but  httle  of  her 
daughter's  company.  Her  whole  hie  had  been 
one  of  reverie  and  abstraction ;  and  she  found 
ui  iiuiitudu  u  keener  enjoymeat,  than  whea 

6  3 
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called  on  by  a  companion  to  take  note  of 
passing  events,  which  offered  to  her  but  little 
of  direct  interest.    Content  in  the  knowiedge 

of  her  daughter's  happiness,  she  required  nothing 
fiirther  than  some  pretty  finger^pation.  a 
sunny  room,  and  the  luxury  of  recoliectioo. 
It  is  not  every  mind  that  can  thus  find 
enjoyment  in  retrospect.  It  necessitates  a 
callous  or  a  dear  conscience.  The  memory 
of  the  good  and  stOl  simple  Tone,  offered  not 
uae  black  shadow  to  alright  her  retrograde 
guzc,  though  there  were  points  that  sometimes 
called  for  the  tears  of  tender  regret. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  The  sweetest  joy,  the  wildest  woe  is  love  ; 
The  taint  of  earth,  the  odour  of  the  skies 
Is  in  it." 

JAMES  BAILEY. 

Although  Mary's  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  her  ward  had  suffered  some  little  check, 
and  her  dread  of  encountering  one,  who  had 
made  her  feel  something  between  anger  and 
embarrassment — both  annoying  sensations — had 
rendered  her  visits  to  the  Manor  House  in- 
frequent, she  still  occasionally  called  there.  She 
felt  an  interest  in  the  little  unfashioned  heiress, 
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which  gave  her  pleasure  in  all  their  meetmgs; 
and  that  too  ia  spite  of  sundry  little  catechetical 
queries  from  Mrs.  Gordon.  Some  of  these 
she  imagined  might  emanate  from  the  Curate; 
still  they  troubled  her»  inasmuch  as  the  drift 
of  them  seemed  to  pronounce  her  le^s  faultless 
thau  people  generally  made  a  show  of  consider- 
iug  her.  The  question  one  day  put,  why 
she  did  not  attend  the  afternoon  service  of 
the  chtirch,  she  felt  convinced  was  prompted 
by  Mr.  Leigh ;  and  in  consequence  felt  some 
difficulty  in  replying.  This  she  did,  however, 
perhaps  with  some  little  sacrifice  of  ingenuous- 
ness,  by  ^alleging  tliat  it  always  gave  her  a 
head-ache — that  the  church  had  become  warm 
and  smelt  of  onions  and  peppermiut — that 
the  school-children  coughed,  and  that  all 
these  disagreeables  took  away  Iier  power  of 
attention. 

Miss  Stratton  listened  to  this  list  of  dis- 
abilities, with  an  expression  of  pity  as  intense, 
as  if  the  obstadcs  to  Mary's  attending  church 
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nm  something  as  insunnountable  as  those 
of  a  back-^woodsman ;  and  the  simple  remark, 
""How  sorry  I  am  for  you/'  called  up  a 
blush  on  Mary's  cheek.  It  called  for  some- 
thing more  honest ;  and  she  said  deprecatingly, 
**  Perhaj^  it  is  my  own  &ult ;  periiaps  it  may 
be  owing  to  my  thinking  that  going  once  to 
Church  is  sufiicicat." 

Mrs,  Gordon,  vviio  meaning  always  to  say 
good-tempered  tilings,  uttered  sometimes  very 
silly  ones,  sometimes  verj^  sharp  ones,  said 
soothingly,  **  And  perhaps  Miss  D'Arc  may 
conceive  that  it  was  half,  and  not  the  whole 
of  the  Sabbath  that  was  ordained  to  be  haUowed 
and  kept  holy." 

Miss  Stratton  looked  hurt  as  she  saw  Mary's 
abaahed  countenance;  who,  too  gentle-hearted 
to  resent  what  pained  her,  too  weii*bred  to 
utter  light  words  on  subjects  whioii  siie  knew 
were  of  such  surpassing  importance  to  Mrs. 
Gorduu  and  her  ward,  said  meekly, 

'^I  liave  always  thought  it  was  suffident 
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to  abstain  firom  the  week's  occupatioos  to  show 
ones  sense  of  the  holiness  of  the  Sunday; 
but  1  dare  say  I  have  thought  too  hgbtly 
of  it." 

Miss  Stratton  took  her  liand  with  tenderness 
as  slie  bpuke,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  vast  accessioD 
of  affection  at  the  teachableness  displayed  by 
the  beautiful  creature  before  her-  But  she 
could  not  express  it;  timidity  even  there 
fettering  her  indinataons*  To  put  an  end  to 
the  Uttle  awkwardness  which  suooeeded,  Maiy 
took  her  leave ;  cordially  and  kindly  as  regarded 
the  ladies,  but  with  a  httle  leaven  of  malice 
against  Mr.  Leigh,  whose  pastoral  care  she 
saw  in  all  this,  though  she  was  obliged  to 
contess  to  herself,  that  in  their  occasiuoal 
meetmgs  he  had  abstained  iiom  all  interference 
with  her  opinions  or  actions,  shrinking  at  once 
from  addressing  her  as  long  as  it  were  con- 
sistent witli  good-breeding,  aud  then  only 
refening  to  the  most  conunon-place  topics. 

There  was  doubtless  a  little  malice  in  the 
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peo-and^mk  caricature  which  went  that  evening 
to  the  Countess  San  Steffano,  wherein  Mr. 
Leigh  appeared  with  a  length  of  visage  eminently 
Tartuffean,  while  the  effect  of  Joe  buns'  oddly- 
cut  coat,  and  the  clumsy  boot^  of  the  village 
shoemak^,  w^e  considerably  enhanced.  An 
early  judgment  followed  this  disloyalty.  Who 
can  say  that  all  the  witty,  quizzing  aud  satirical 
skctclics  of  yuung  ladies,  are  not  souic  day 
visited  on  them  ?  The  question  involves  a 
"great  perhaps/'  as  Carlyle  would  say. 

There  was  an  anticipation  of  pleasure  for 
the  next  day,  which  speedily  effaced  all  the 
recollection  of  the  Manor  House  mortifications. 
Lady  Eloisa  Essenden  was  to  call  for  Mary, 
to  take  her  to  spend  a  few  days  at  High 
Down. 

A  bright  autumnal  day  had  induced  Lady 
£bisa  to  bring  her  three  eldest  children ;  Mary 
thoretbre  proposed,  for  their  amusement,  that 
they  should  take  a  walk  on  the  banks  of  the 
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river.  The  children  were  delighted  at  the 
idea,  and  immediately  after  luncheon  the  little 
party  set  out. 

They  had  proceeded  some  distance  on  the 
bank  of  the  swift-flowing  river,  when  they 
reached  a  beautiful  bit  of  heathy  turf,  which 
sloped  at  once  to  the  edge,  where  lay  a  pretty 
little  painted  skiflF,  secured  by  a  chain  to  the 
shore.  In  an  instant  the  two  boys  were  m 
the  boat,  and  going  through  the  motions  of 
rowing ;  and  though  the  pebbles  of  the  shallow 
water  shone  but  a  foot  beneath  the  svuiace, 
they  imagined  themselves  already  extensive 
navigators,  and  shone  as  such  in  the  eyes  of  the 
little  girl  who  remained  on  the  land. 

As  they  lingered,  watching  the  exertions  of 
the  children,  Mr.  Leigh  approached.  Mary 
had  often  heard  Lady  Eloisa  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  him,  regretting  that  his 
parochial  occupations  kept  him  so  close  a 
prisoner  to  Deirham  and  its  new  setdement 
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at  the  Heathfield  gravel-pits  ;  but  she  never 
believed  that  the  formal  Curate  could  have 
elicited  so   warm   a   greeting   as   was  now 
extended  to  him.    It  rather  infected  her  own 
salutation,  and  she  too  offered  her  hand  with 
kindness.     He  took  it,   but  vdth   a  slight 
expression  of  surprise ;  which  to  Mary  was  a 
tacit  shewing,  that  her  usual  distance  of  manner 
had  been  remarked. 

To  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes  of  Lady 
Eloisa,  that  he  would  return  \^ith  them,  and 
spend  one  or  two  days  at  High  Down,  Mr.  Leigh 
pleaded  his  many  engagements  as  an  excuse. 
This  she  combatted,  adding  plaj-fully,  that, 
however  attentive  to  others,  he  ought  not  to  be 
unmindful  of  herself  and  Captiin  Essenden ; 
for,  though  almost  extra  parochial,  they  required 
as  much  looking  after  as  his  charcoal-burners, 
and  that  even  Miss  D'Arc,  though  she  had  the 
benefit  of  his  preaching,  was  doubtless  not  so 
good,  but  that  she  could  learn  to  be  better. 
Mar)'  felt  that  this  was  an  embarrassing  remark 
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to  be  made  in  her  preseoce,  all  circumstaDoes 
cx)Xisidered ;  but  she  was  prevented  heanog  the 
answer  which  aught  have  beeu  made,  by  . 
violent  burst  of  joy  on  the  part  of  UtUe  £21ie, 
who  stood  clapping  her  hands  m  delight  at 
liuv  iug  succeeded  in  pulling  up  the  iron  pin 
wlucli  lield  the  boat-ciiaiu  to  the  ground,  and 
so  setting  her  brothers  aduat. 

Lady  Eloisa  and  Mary  felt  almost  inclined  to 
laugh  also  at  the  child's  exultation;  and  the 
water  just  there  looked  so  shallow,  it  seemed 
impossible  that  the  boat  could  get  bi}  ond  the 
reach  of  the  boat-hook,  which  lay  near*  But 
on  seeing  an  expression  of  alarm  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mr»  Lei^  as  he  made  an  ^abortive 
effort  to  catch  the  chain  of  the  fast-receding^ 
boat,  they  imbibed  the  tears  it  seemed  to 
bespeak. 

If  the  boat  gets  mto  the  stream,  I  shall 
have  dithculty  in  ruiching  it,"  he  said  hastily, 
at  the  same  time  tlu-owing  oS  liis  coat  and 
ucckdoth,  and  dasliing  into  the  water. 
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Muy  could  not  help  smiling  ^vithin  herself 
at  ttie  care  evinced  for  the  handywork  of  Mr. 
Sims ;  but  the  next  moment  showed  the  reason 
of  the  act)  and  the  cause  there  was  for  appre- 
henaon.  After  walking  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  with  the  water  but  little  above  his  knees, 
be  was  suddenly  immersed  to  the  neck|  being 
evidently  beyond  his  depth,  and  b^;an  vigor- 
ously swimming  towards  the  fast-gliding 
skiff. 

It  was  u  iiiuuieat  of  agony  to  the  mother. 
She  uttered  no  crj,  but  stood  like  a  statue, 
with  her  hands  clasped,  gazing  at  the  danger 
of  the  children ;  who,  frightened  in  their  turn, 
liad  drawn  the  oars  within  the  boat,  and  sat 
shriddng  piteously  for  help.  That  help  was 
near ;  and  in  a  few  minutes — ^it  seemed  hours 
to  those  who  watched  his  progress— the  hands 

* 

of  Mr.  Lcogh  rested  on  the  boat.  None  but 
an  Oxonian  could  have  thrown  themselves  so 
lightly  into  it,  without  upsetting  the  cranky 
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craft.  However,  this  was  eflfected ;  and  taking 
the  oars,  he  rowed  the  poor  scared  boys  to  the 
nearest  bank,  instead  of  pulfing  up  the 
stream. 

Lady  Eloisa  and  Mary  had  hastened  to  meet 
them;andinafew  mmutes  they  were  in  the  amis 
of  the  rejoicing  mother,  who  seemed,  in  the  fiiUness 
of  her  joy  and  thankfiilness,  inclined  to  extend 
her  embrace  to  the  dripping  Curate.  However, 
she  contented  herself  with  the  simpler  act  of 
pressing  with  trembling  agitation  his  bauds 
witliin  her  own ;  while  her  tearful  eyes,  raised  to 
his  iact^  seemed  to  speak  the  blessing  she  could 
not  articulate.  He  understood  well  that  muU 
gratitude ;  and,  bending,  kissed  her  hands  affec- 
tionately. At  that  momeut,  he  perceived  Maiy, 
who  had  halted  at  some  few  paces  distance,  and 
who,  overoome  with  tiie  terror  the  scene  had 
caused  tier,  was  actually  sinking  on  her  knees. 
In  truth,  her  whole  strength  seemed  failing  her, 
and  a  sickness  and  palpitation  at  her  heart. 
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with  a  ring;ing  in  her  ears,  appeared  the  prelude 
of  a  fainting  fit. 

The  fact  was,  that  Mary  knew  little  of 
men's  exploits  by  land  or  water.  Swimming 
was  an  action  to  which  she  lent  full  credence, 
but  had  never  witnessed.  She  saw  Mr.  Leigh 
plunge  beyond  his  depth,  with  his  head  alone 
appearing  above  the  water;  and  she  believed 
that  she  saw  a  man  drowning,  and  even  then 
struggling  with  death.  The  sight  had  filled 
her  with  the  most  acute  alarm,  which  the 
bowledge  of  his  safety  could  not  at  once 
dispel. 

The  Curate  in  one  moment  was  by  her 
Mde,  and,  kneeling  close  to  her,  supported  her 
in  his  arms,  regardless  of  his  dripping  state, 
which  rendered  contact  with  him  a  doubtful 
advantage.  Lady  Eloisa  removed  her  bonnet. 
The  action  seemed  to  revive  her  A  burst  of 
tears — that  very  available  and  feminine  resource 
in  any  excess  of  joy  or  sorrow,  pleasure  or  fear — 
quite  restored  her.    Mr.  Leigh  walked  with  the 
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ladies  to  the  puiut  whence  the  little  boys'  em- 
barkation had  taken  place ;  and  then,  finding 
they  were  sufficiently  composed  to  return  to 
the  Arches  alone,  he  suggested  that  in  his 
present  plight  it  were  better  for  him  to  seek  his 
own  home  by  the  by-ways  and  fields ;  and  gath^- 
ing  up  his  discarded  and  canonical  wardrobe, 
which  he  threw  over  his  arm,  he  took  his 
leave. 

Lady  £loisa,  holding  her  little  boys  in  either 
hand,  feeling  as  much  thankfulness  as  their 
return  from  an  Arctic  voyage  would  have  called 
up,  was  silent  and  trembling  duhng  theu*  short 
walk  to  the  Arches ;  but  no  particular  demon- 
stration of  emotion  took  place,  until,  at  her 
return  to  High  Down,  she  had  placed  her  chil- 
dren in  their  Other's  arms ;  and  then  her  sobs 
and  broken  words  seemed  remursetul  accusation 
of  the  thoughtlessness  that  had  brought  about 
the  danger. 

Mary  felt  equally  pertuibed  and  until  she 
was  diiessed  for  dinner  and  descending  to  the 
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drawing-room,  where  a  large  party  were  as- 
sembled, who  were  to  dine  that  day  at  High 
Down,  she  did  not  lose  a  feeling  of  agitation, 
and  an  impression  of  something  terrible  having 
occurred. 

As  might  be  expected,  after  such  prelimi- 
naries as  the  soup  and  fish,  with  meteorological 
observations — until  which,   neither  dinner  or 
conversation  can  be  considered  to  have  fairly 
commenced — all  words  and  thoughts  seemed 
occupied  by  the  exploit  of  the  Curate ;  and  a 
man,  who  for  the  last  two  years  had  shown  the 
moral  courage  of  denouncing  the  errors  of 
humanity — and  therefore  of  his  intimate  asso- 
ciates— without  exciting  one  enthusiastic  feeling, 
was  now  suddenlv  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
hero,  for  simply  doing  what  any  boatman's 
lx)y,  who  could  swim,  would  have  dune  in  his 
situation. 

The  danger  of  the  little  boys, — the  heroism  of 
their  preserver, — was  expatiated  on  in  every  key 
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and  cadence  ;  the  sensation  being  much  enhanced 
by  Captain  Essenden  relating,  that,  when  at  Eton, 
his  own  life  had  been  saved  by  Leigh;  who 
crowned  the  exploit  by  thrashing  the  bargeman, 
whose  ferocity  had  occasioned  the  accident, 
after  he  had  dragged  him  from  the  water. 

Leigh's  youthful  valour  received  its  meed  of 
praise.  One  fact  alone  seemed  to  puzzle  the 
hearers.  Was  it  possible  that  the  unfasljioned 
curate  had  ever  been  an  Etonian  ?  The  fact 
was  attested  by  Captain  Essenden,  and  rendered 
credible  by  the  additional  information,  that  his 
widowed  mother  had  appropriated  more  than 
half  her  income  to  ensure  her  child  the  edu- 
cation of  a  gentleman, — a  measure  certainly 
more  suited  to  her  ambition  than  her  means. 

"  Well,  I  never  could  have  anticipated  any- 
thing heroic  in  that  long  puritanical  back,"  wti-* 
Mrs.  Calthorpe's  smiling  remark,  and  she  looked 
at'Marj  ,  with  whom  she  had  before  this,  laughed 
at  the  uncourtly  outlines  of  the  curate.  Mary 
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smiled  in  return,  but  it  was  faintly.  A  new 
light  had  burst  upon  her ;  and  she  was  even 
then  pondering  on  what  it  had  revealed,  though 
apparently  listening  to  Sir  Henry  Acton's 
attempts  at  agreeable  conversation  ;  his  mother 
having  given  him  permission  to  play,  what  she 
called,  his  court  cards. 

In  truth,  the  maternal  genius  presiding  over 
him,  struck  with  the  unaffected  elegance — the 
incontrovertible  proofs  of  distinction  in  the  person 
and  manners  of  Miss  D'Arc — had  considered 
that,  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  fortune, 
she  would  form  an  admirable  third  in  the  triple 
alliance,  herself,  her  son,  and  her  son's  wife 
must  form. 

Of  late  years  there  had  been,  in  the  decided 
spirit  of  coquetry  with  which  Mary  had 
made  conquests,  much  of  the  same  feeling 
that  may  lead  a  Sioux  to  seek  scalps.  They 
presented  little  of  intrinsic  value  to  either  ; 
but  admirers  are  as  essential  in  the  train  of 
a  beautiful  woman,  as  the  .scalp  at  the  belt 
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of  a  war  chief.  The  prowess  of  Mary  had 
called  down  upon  her  that  which  she  cancdvoi 
the  most  degrading  accusations*  To  guard 
for  the  fatvre  ag^nst  such  evfl  constnictions 
on  lur  condoot^  the  was  matt  indifferait  and 
slightly  repellant  in  her  cknonour  towards  sB 
gay  bachdors.  The  long  fbatered  apirit  of 
ooquettiiig,  now  only  betrayed  itself  in  a 
generaliziiig  sweep  of  the  net  wofen  by  her 
attractions ;  wliile  she  shewed  regaxd  only  to  the 
B^oedicts  taken  in  the  draught. 

This  erening  Captain  i^ssenden  seemed  beat 
on  bringing  to  her  attention,  the  magistrate 
and  county  m^ber"  duundering  within  her 
meshes.  He  first  quizzed  her  on  the  point  with 
something  almost  of  malice;  and  then,  as  if 
amused  by  iior  vehement  deuial  of  all  interest 
ini  or  cognizance  of,  the  Baronet's  sentiments, 
he  pursued  the  subject  with  so  much  bitter 
sarcasm  on  the  man  whose  hopes  he  feigned  to 
further,  that  Mary  fancied  there  was  more  of 
ill-temper  in  the  mockery,  than  she  had  gives 
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Captain  Essenden  credit  for.  &he»  however, 
took  most  trauquilly  his  jibes  on  the  mamma- 
directed  lover.  ladcod,  tlic  subject  entered  but 
little  into  her  miadt  already  much  and  singularly 
fire-occupied;  and,  the  evening  ended,  it  \va.s 
with  xuuch  of  gladness  that  she  found  herself  in 
that  dreamy  and  happy  interregnum,  when 
mtod  before  their  glass,  young  ladies,  whose 
eyes  hafe  sparkled  from  glossy  braids  or 
hyaeinthine  ringlets,  now  look  sleepily  and 
softly  forth  froitx  little  laoe  ni^t<»ps. 

People  tell  us  that  it  is  the  wicked  and  the 
miserohle  who  seek  for  solitude.  There  is  still 
soother  clas»— the  astonished*  It  was  in  this 
character,  that  Mary  now  rejoiced  to  find  herself 
alone. 

Sbe  prepared  to  investigate  the  mystery 
which  had  piuzlcd  her  woman's  heart,  with  the 
earnestness  wliich  the  phenomenon  seemed  to 
demand.  Strange  as  it  was,  considering  her 
former  feeUngs,  she  could  not  conceal  £ium 
borsdf  that  they  were  now  occupied  by  one . 
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object^  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  It  was 
Mr.  Leigh.  Not  the  sanctimoDiouSi  ill-dressed 
Tartutie,  as  which  she  had  registered  him  in 
her  mind ;  but  one  in  whom  was  concentered 
ail  that  statues  and  pictures  had  taught  her  as 
belonging  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  man. 
It  was  to  recal  this  image  to  her  thoughts 
that  she  had  coveted  to  be  aIone»  and  then  to 
examine  it  narrowly  and  continuously.  To 
prove  its  identity;  to  ascertain  that  the  noble 
head  so  proudly  set  on  the  finely-formed  throat ; 
the  beautiful  oval  of  the  fiioe,  marked  by  the 
dose  curled  whisker  which  met  beneath  the 
chin;  the  expansive  chest;  the  square-knit 
shoulders,  all  developed  by  the  wet  linen 
clinging  so  dose,  were  in  reality  the  perfections 
owned  by  one,  she  had  so  hastUy  stigmatized  as 
uncomely,  base  and  churhsh.  There  was  still 
another  point  to  be  realized.  This  "detbrffled 
transformed,"  casting  away  the  coldness  and 
repugnance  with  which  he  had  been  wont  to 
address  her,  had  supported  her  in  his  arms ; 
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had  watched  over  her  with  an  earnest  tender- 
ness; had  whispered  questions  of  solicitude, 
and  those  kind  words  which  are  spoken 
to  the  side  and  suffering,  with  the  same 
endearing  simplicity  which  is  used  to  the 
child. 

It  was  here  that  her  thoughts  halted,  and 
took  pleasure  in  hovering  over  testimonies  of 
interest,  where  she  had  believed  she  had  excited 
nothing  but  disapprobation*  It  brought  a  gk)w 
of  pleasure  to  her  heart — a  satisiaction  didicult 
to  describe — arising  more  from  sensation  than 
mental  effort,  and  yet  connected  with  reflection ; 
insomuch  that  the  genial  feelings  pouring  into 
her  heart  sprung,  or  seemed  to  spring,  from 
the  minute  retrospect  and  examination  of  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  parsed  with  a  dripping 
curate  on  the  banks  of  the  Deir. 

Sleep  was  bat  a  continuation  of  all  this 
visbnaiy  assodation  with  one,  whom  a  short 
day  before  she  would  scarcely  have  named  as  an 
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acquaintance;  and  the  stirring  of  her  heart 
within  her  seemed 

"  Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring. 
That  show  the  year  is  tiim'd." 

Dreams,  with  their  contempt  for  the  "  unities," 
still  seemed  to  increase  all  this,  and  made  him 
even  more  than  a  friend.  He  hovered  by  her 
side ;  he  sang  with  her ;  he  read  to  her ;  he 
soothed  her  in  grief ;  he  shielded  her  fipom 
harm ;  and  she  awoke,  as  many  a  woman  has 
awoke  before,  with  a  heart  charged  with  some- 
thing very  like  love,  for  a  phantom — a  sickly 
creation  of  the  fancy  woven  on  that  very  fragile 
canvass,  a  few  kind  words  and  looks  from  a 
well-made  and  handsome  man. 

There  is  more  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  a 
woman's  feelings,  than  the  most  philosophical 
can  ever  expect  to  fathom.  Like  those  cave- 
buried  fountains,  which  can  only  receive  on 
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their  still  bosomsi  the  sun's  rays  during  that 
hour  when  it  may  have  attained  a  certain 
altitude;  so  is  it  with  the  secret  source  of 
woman's  love.  Dark,  unfathomed,  and  ua- 
ioiown,  there  is  still  an  hour  for  its  illumining 
— point  from  which  the  hre  of  Heaven  may 
reach  it;  and  like  the  black  waters  of  the 
hidden  spring  which  burrow  a  golden  radiance 
from  the  suabcam^  6o  does  it  wake  to  the  light 
and  life,  which  pervades  the  whde  be^ng  with 
and  sense  of  a  satisfied  ezistenoe. 

Maiy  aiose  with  the  impression  of  new  life 
--new  perceptioiis ;  andh^  e?ery  step  shewed 
that  some  change  had  passed  over  her. 

As  she  entered  the  breakfast-room  from  the 
lawn — ^where  she  had  been  playing  with  the 
cfaildren^radiant  with  health  and  joy,  Lady 
EkHsa  and  her  husband  thought  they  had  as 
yet  scarcely  given  her  the  full  meed  of  admi* 
ration  which  her  perfections  demanded* 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  half  so  lovely  ?" 
Lady  Eloisa  wiuspered  to  her  husband,  as  Mary 
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approached  them  smilingi  with  a  child  draggiug 
her  back  by  either  hand.  Captain  E^^cnden 
did  not  reply.  Tliat  policy  is  questionable, 
which  suffers  a  wife  to  take  fur  subject  of 
remark  another  woman's  beauty;  or  to  direct 
her  husband's  attention  to  tiie  drcnmstance; 
but  Lady  £loisa  knew  not  the  meaning  of 
the  word  policy. 

At  breakfast  they  again  spoke  of  the  Curate. 
By  an  instinctive  feding  that  it  was  pleasing 
to  Mary,  Captain  Essenden  made  him  the 
chief  subject  of  his  conversation;  and  all  he 
related  of  him  told  to  his  praise ;  whether  of 
his  noble  bearing  at  school— of  the  \mcom* 
promising  dignity  with  which  he  avoided  all 
expcosive  pleasures  at  Oxford — or  of  the  di^ 
tinction  he  gained  there.  It  appeared  that 
there  he  had  been  a  tutor  to  a  oousin 
of  Captain  Essenden,  with  whom  he  had 
afterwards  travelled;  and  who  had  given 
testimony  to  the  affectionate  nature  of  his 
heart  and  the  vigorous  solidity  of  his  mind. 
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All  this  combined  to  drive  still  £earther  fifom 
the  thoughts  of  Mary  the  identity  of  this 
marvel  with  the  sour  rebuker  who  had  first 
a&jghted  her  at  the  Manor  House. 

With  the  growing  admiration  and  knowledge 
of  his  character,  there  had  arisen  an  impression 
of  a  rapprochement  between  them,  mystic 
aod  iudtdaable — but  still  there  it  was — one 
among  the  man)  subtile  essences  in  that 
iflusive  laburalur)',  a  woinau's  ardent  heart. 
Its  results  were,  as  oa  the  preceding  night,  a 
sense-— rathar  than  thought — of  happiness  ; 
and  she  heard  Lady  Ebisa  and  her  husband 
decide  on  sending  a  messenger  to  the  Gravel* 
pits  to  inquire  for  Mr.  Leigh,  and  to  beg 
that  he  would  spend  pert  of  the  day  with 
them,  with  a  delightful  assurance  that  he 
would  come;  and  that»  like  herself,  he  also 
had  jumped,  as  it  were,  trom  the  cold  out- 
posts of  acquaintanceship  to  sympathy  and 
friendship. 

Mary  had  once  heard  from  her  nurse  of 
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the  country  superstitioii,  that  souk  destmed 
far  each  othor  come  down  from  the  sides  in 
pitchers.  With  the  first  touch  of  earth,  the 
pitcher  breaks ;  and  the  poor  separated  soobi 
are  doomed  to  wander  about  in  joyless  single- 
ness. They  might — or  they  might  not  again 
meet.  If  they  did,  the  perfectipn  aad  felicity  of 
their  union,  at  once  pronounced  them  ^i-devant 
**  pitcher  companions."  There  was  a  smile  at 
the  recurrence  of  the  notion*^— at  its  folly— 
at  its  futility;  still  with  the  smile  came  a 
happy  notioni  that  there  was  something  of 
pitcher  community  between  herself  and  the 
metamorphosed  curate. 

Captain  Essenden  had  claimed  her  promise 
of  practising  some  Italian  duets  with  him, 
and  she  comphed  with  gladness.  Song 
seemed  the  natm^  ensuring  of  the  new 
joy  which  possessed  her;  and  th^  was  a 
harmony  and  force  of  expression  in  her  tones, 
that  astonished  even  herself. 

In  the  beautiful   duet,    ^  Amor  passetite 
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Home/'  she  identified  herself  with  the  love-bound 
Annida*  She  sang  to  a  phantom  Rinaldo; 
and  as  her  dear  yoioe»  in  accents  springing 
from  a  heart  then  hrst  touched  with  that  power 
which  lent  to  such  words  a  greater  force  than 
did  music,  sang,  "  Caro  per  te  quest'  anima^ 
prove  soavi  palpite^  cK  esprimere  non  so^** 
there  was  a  wild  tenderness  in  her  tones 
^  which  tlirilled  to  the  very  soul  of  the  excitable 
Essenden. 

The  duet  finished,  there  was  a  moment's 
sflence.  It  was  broken  by  something  like  a 
cough — a  sigh — an  attempt  to  speak— or 
an  impataant  murmm'.  They  turned,  and 
saw  the  Curate  standing  near  the  window, 
by  which  he  had  entered.  He  had  met  the 
mcBsaiger  sent  to  the  GraveUpits  on  the 
read,  when  he  was  on  his  way,  as  he  said, 
to  make  inquiries  for  Lady  fiioisa  and  Miss 
D'Arc.  He  bowed  to  the  latter  as  he 
spoke. 

But  where  was  the  plmntom  of  Mary's 
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dreams — the  Rinaldo  of  her  song,  the  soother 
of  her  terror  of  the  preceding  day,  her 
"  pitcher  companion  "  in  short  ?  There  stood 
the  cold,  fault-finding  Curate.  There  was  the 
fixed  displeasure  of  countenance,  which  at  first 
had  placed  so  wide  a  barrier  between  them ; 
there  the  stern  compressure  of  lips,  which 
seemed  but  for  that  violence  done  them,  to 
be  bi'nt  on  anathema.  And  there  too  was 
Joe  Sims'  failure  as  regarded  a  gentleman's 
coat ;  there  the  ill-tied  cravat,  which  would 
have  marred  the  contours  of  an  Apollo,  or 
the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  a  D'Orsay. 

There  was  a  slight  tinge  of  embarrassment 
in  Captain  Essenden's  greeting  to  the  Curate; 
kind  and  warm-hearted  as  were  his  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  He  was 
energetic  too  in  his  acknowledgements  of  the 
promptness  with  which  Mr.  Leigh  had  wth- 
drawn  the  poor  boys  from  the  danger  to 
w  hich  little  Ellie  had  exposed  them  ;  but  still 
he  seemed  pleased  with  the  excuse  offered  by 
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the  pka  of  seeking  Lady  £loisa»  to  quit  the 
library  for  a  few  minutes. 

Mary  was  now  alone  with  one,  on  whom 
her  thoughts  had  rested  ahuost  exclusively  for 
the  last  eighteen  hours :  and  though  his  severe 
aspect  rather  recalled  the  feelings  of  awe  with 
which  he  had  first  impressed  her ;  still,  like 
the  child  whose  playmate  firights  it  with  a 
amky  she  trusted  that  there  was  yet  the 
frieodly  face  bcucalh. 

A  blush,  that  had  risen  up  on  first  perceiving 
Mr.  Leigh,  had  now  &ded  away,  leaving  her 
unusually  pale ;  there  was  also  a  little  tremor 
and  an  appearanoe  of  nervousness ;  so  that  he 
had  some  cause  for  remarking  that  she  seemed 
not  wholly  to  have  recovered  the  terror,  which 
the  little  boys  had  occasioned  her  the  day 
before. 

With  more  of  her  natural  manner  than  she 
had  ever  yet  been  able  to  maintam  towards 
him,  and  with  that  winning  sweetness  which 
never  £uled  to  conciliate^  she  said: 
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Oh !  yeS|  I  have  quite  got  over  the  iright 
poor  Ellie's  mischief  occasioned  us  all;  aad 
not  ouly  that,  but  I  have  got  over  the  fear 
I  had  of  you,  Mr.  Leigh.  Indeed,  you  were 
so  kind  to  me  when  I  was  suffering  from  that 
dreadful  fiadntness  yesterday,  that  I  begin  to 
fhncy  you  do  think  it  possible  I  may  be  s 
Mow  creature/'  There  was  a  timidity  in 
her  manner  which  seemed  to  repudiate  the 
confidence  her  words  expressed ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  smfle  which  accompanied  them,  there 
was  a  little  bitterness^  a  slight  resentment  of 
his  avoidance  of  heraelf,  that  at  once  struck 
on  his  perceptions.  He  looked  earnestly  at 
her,  ere  he  rephed;  seemingly  to  reconnoitre 
the  spirit  with  which  she  spoke.  She  knew 
not,  that,  intimately  persuaded  of  the  coquetry 
which  lurked  in  her  every  action,  he  weighed 
h^  words  as  of  doubtful  honesty.  He  knew 
not  that  this  same  coquetry,  which  huug  about 
her,  had  nothing  in  it  of  design;  but  was  in 
fact  part  and  parcel  of  herselfi  and  one  of 
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the  results  of  the  liking  which  her  capacious 
heart  fdt  for  all  tboee  who  showed  her  kiDd- 
ness.  Neither  of  tiiem  knew  that  a  strong 
cord  of  attraction  drew  them  to  eadi  other; 
drawing  him»  in  spite  of  a  foregone  conclusion 
of  worldliness  and  levity;  drawing  her, 
in  spite  of  his  coldness  and  austmty  of 
manner,  which  was  utterly  new  to  her  expe* 
rience,  and  therefore  doubly  repelling. 

And  now  her  soft  loving  eyes  met  his 
scrutinizing  glance,  with  the  un^luinking  look 
natmal  to  her  candid  uiiturc.  The  previous 
sternness  of  his  countenance  melted  away  at 
QDce,  like  a  Canadian  winter;  and  an  eye 
as  kind»  as  expressive  of  sweet  humanities  as 
her  own,  rested  vpon  her*  But  it  was  quickty 
averted ;  and  rising,  as  if  to  examine  the 
music  on  the  piano-forte,  he  said  lightly, 
SDswering  to  her  last  sentence :  If  I  did 
iK^  think  you  quite  a  fellow  creature,  there  was 
It  least  humility  in  the  thought.  It  was  a 
pomt  of  ancient  iaith  to  bdieve  in  something 
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between  men  and  angels,  perhaps  you  haye 
infected  me  with  the  heresy." 

"  Ah !  you  ward  off  grave  accusation  with 
romplimcnts,  Mr.  Leigh.  That  is  just  what 
1  dislike ;  it  is  so  cowardly."  And  Mar}  *s  peevish 
look  was  half  the  reflection  of  her  feelings 
half  assumed.  "  If  you  want  subject  for 
flattery,"  she  continued  with  that  hurried  utter- 
ance, which  is  adopted  when  people  are  not 
sufficiently  at  their  ease  to  wait  traiiquill) 
for  answers  to  their  words,  "  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  our  performance  of  the  duet  which 
Captain  Essenden  was  singing  with  me  when 
vou  entered?" 

"  It  was  perfect,"  was  the  reply ;  and,  taking 
the  music  from  the  stand,  the  Curate  looked 
quickly  over  the  words. 

"  Do  you  like  music,  or  do  you  think  it — " 
Mary  stopped. 

"  Wicked  ?"  Mr.  Leigh  supplied  the  word 
with  a  smile  of  scorn,  adding  :  "  Are  you 
too   of  that   class,  Miss   D'Arc,  who  seek 
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recipes  for  righteousness  of  their  clergyman, 
as  they  do  those  for  health  of  their  doctor. 
If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  such  a  vague 
question  implies,  however,  I  might  risk 
oflFending  you ;  as  I  once  did  by  my  stupid 
matter-of-fact  habits.  Let  it  pass — I  do  like 
music — I  do  not  think  it — wicked,"  and  he 
smiled  kindly,  as  he  spoke  the  last  word 
mockingly.  "  Still,  even  that  ethereal  source 
of  pleasure  may  be  perverted,  when  the  voice 
is  made  to  utter  words  as  passionate  as  these," 
and  he  read  some  of  them  with  a  low  accent, 
half  pleased  and  half  derisive  of  their  senti- 
mentality.. 

"  Oh  !  no  one  thinks  of  the  words  w^hile 
singing,"  Mary  said  hastily ;  and  then  blushed 
at  her  own  disingenuousness ;  remembering,  that 
in  fact,  her  heart  had  addressed  them  to  him- 
self, the  hero  of  her  dream-land.  Though 
artificial,  as  yet  she  had  never  been  untrue; 
and  the  consciousness  of  dissimulation  confused 
her. 
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Mr.  Leigh  looked  quickly  and  ^iquihagly 
into  her  eyes ;  they  dropped  beneath  his  glaaoe. 
He  turned  from  her  with  a  cold  disturbed 
expression  on  his  couutenance»  as  he  threw 
the  music  on  the  piano-forte. 

Lady  Eloisa,  who  had  been  foxmd  by  her 
husband,  aa  might  have  been  imagined,  sur^^ 
rounded  by  her  six  children,  enjoying  the  in* 
effikble  pleasure  of  rambling  with  them  through 
the  grounds  unattended  by  a  sin^  nurses 
now  entered.  It  was  d  propos,  and  her  kind 
salutation  dispmed  the  cloud  that  had  gathered 
on  the  brow  of  Mr.  Leigh. 

The  oonversation  became  general  and  am* 
mated,  and  Mary  felt  angry  with  herself  that 
she  could  not  join  in  it ;  but»  on  the  contnuyi 
with  a  restraint  she  could  not  account  for^ 
remained  a  silent  listens.  Captaiu  Esseaciea 
looked  at  her  auxiously  fur  a  mument,  iu  an 
instant  detecting  some  change ;  but  her  kind 
smile,  as  she  answered  some  trifling  mauk 
he  addressed  to  her,  appeared  to  re-assure  him ; 
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and  with  tbe  pleasure  which  the  sody^y  of  the 
Curate  always  afforded  himt  who  aluoe  among  the 
boiDefy  wits  and  feather-bed  minds  of  the  country 
gentkmen  around  Deirham  t^ecmed  to  under- 
stand him,  he  rejoiced  at  the  opportimity  of 
showing  his  prowess  in  what  Rochester  termed 
tint  jibing,  jingling  knack  called  wit"  Mr. 
L^h  was  no  unequal  combatant  And  while 
Mary  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  oqinaite 
d^gance  and  fiEuhion  of  Captain  Easenden,  ae 
oontraated  with  the  Curate,  she  felt  that  in 
the  words  of  the  latter,  there  waa  a  ligfatneaa 
and  yet  tbrce  of  expression  which  spoke  of 
the  aplomb  of  the  mind  that  uttered  them. 

in  eyes,  accustomed  by  association  with  the 
gay  world  to  see  everything  and  every  body 
looking  the  very  best  it  can  look,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  scrutiny  which  sees  and  cxaimnes 
into  all ;  a  sensitiveness  to  everything  uncomely 
or  warring  against  the  laws  of  beauty  or  good 
taste,  aiiiuuatiiig  almost  to  pain.  To  one 
imaccustomed  to  meet  dergymw  in  society,  the 
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half-priest's^  half-professor^s  oostame  of  the 
Curate^  might  well  disguise  the  real  symmetiy 
of  his  face  and  fom.  Seen  in  juxta-positioii 
with  Captain  Essenden,  it  hid  it  so  effectuallyi 
that  Mary  found  herself  unable  to  recal  the 
vision  of  the  noble  and  classical  head  aod 
shoulders  which  had  made  so  vivid  an  impres- 
bxon  the  day  before;  and  it  passed  away  like 
a  summer  shadow^  leaving  oxily  tlie  impression 
of  an  interest— a  dread,  u  liking,  and  yet  a 
resentment  in  her  feelings  for  the  stern,  Iiard- 
mannered  Mr.  Leigh. 

Lady  Eloisa's  wish,  that  he  would  spend 
the  morning  with  them,  was  refused  on  the 
score  of  engagements  at  Deiri^am;  ^Aitho' 
he  tried  to  persuade  Captain  Essenden  to 
accompany  him,  with  an  earnestness  to  which 
his  friend  evidently  found  a  diffioulty  in  rqi^riDg* 
The  plea  of  the  walk  being  long,  was  waived 
by  begging  huu  to  take  ius  pony.  TT» 
promise  that  he  was  to  drive  the  ladies,  was 
cancelled  by  them.    Business  with  his  bailiffi 
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he  was  told,  might  be  transacted  chemin  faisant. 
However,  still  Captain  £ssendea  resisted ;  and 
Mr.  Leigh  at  length  left  them,  with  some* 
thmg  of  the  perturbed  look  Maiy  had  found 
BO  didicult  to  interpret  on  her  first  seeing 
ium  that  monmig.  She  half  fancied  tbat 
there  was  something  in  it  of  anger  towards 
Captain  Essenden ;  and  yet  there  had  been 
so  much  of  candour  and  cordiality  in  the 
manner  of  each  to  each,  that  it  at  once  contra- 
dicted the  idea. 

Luncheon,  some  more  singing,  some  romp- 
ing with  the  pretty  children,  a  beautiful  drive 
through  picturesque  woods — ^where  leaves  of 
erery  tint  fluttered  in  the  mild  autunmal 
breeze-— completed  this  happy  morning;  and 
Mary  prepared  to  dress  for  a  dmner  at 
Admiral  Calthorpe's,  almost  forgetting  the 
strange  reveries — tiie  soave  palpiti — ^which 
had  prtduded  the  day. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

••Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woraan 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women." 

SHAKESPEARE. 

There  is  an  astonishing  family  likeness 
in  the  dinners  of  country  neighbours  as  weD 
as  in  their  gardens:  their  parterres  are  all 
filled  with  the  same  flowers;  their  dinner 
tables  an  covered  with  the  same  stvle  of  viands. 
With  these  too  there  is  the  additional  e^nma 
offered,  that  most  usually  the  guests,  with 
the  same  dresses,  decorations  and  properties 
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are  those  you  have  met  at  every  party  for  the 
kst  twelvemonth.  Still,  dinners  are  given ; 
still,  people  groan  over  their  invitations — groan 
over  their  fulfilment ;  and  yet  mark  those 
who  fail  in  giving  the  "return  dinner."  If 
sumptuous  feasts  and  the  meeting  of  neigh- 
bours were  ever  designed  as  measures  of 
joy  and  gladness,  what  is  that  evil  influence 
which  now  renders  them  a  double-edged  tax, 
afflicting  those  who  give,  and  those  who 
receive  ?  The  answer  would  fill  a  volume  ; — 
the  remedy  involve  a  thorough  re-organization 
of  society.  We  must  then  leave  that  anoma^ 
bus  affair,  "  country  gaiety,"  under  the  miasma 
of  dullness  which  ever  hangs  over  it. 

There  was  a  power  of  finding  amusement 
where  others  only  encountered  tediousness, 
which  gave  Miss.  D'Arc  always  the  appear- 
ance of  life  and  gladness;  and  the  cordialit}- 
with  which  she  was  universally  welcomed, 
particularly  by  the  Calthorpes,  told  how 
greatly  they  valued  her   presence,  and  the 
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e\4dence  which  she  gave,  that  there  was 
reaUy  pleasure  to  he  picked  up  in  this  affair 
of  visiting,  if  people  knew  how  to  set  about 
it.  From  some  such  circumstances,  she 
had  by  degrees,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months,  really  erected  herself  into  a  little 
sovereignty ;  an  eminence  chiefly  attained 
by  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  which  infected  those 
around  her,  and  a  sweetness  of  disposition 
which  made  her  believe  all  the  good  that 
people  wished  to  be  believed  respecting  them- 
selves, and  treat  them  accordingly.  This  courtesy, 
or  credulity — the  French  would  call  it  bon- 
hommie — made  her  peculiarly  charming  to 
those,  who — benumbed  by  the  petrifving 
influence  of  "  coimty  people's"  consequence, 
"  county  people's'*  propriety,  and  the  dread 
of  incurring  the  ill-tempered  remarks  which 
"  county  people"  can  make  on  their  neigh- 
bours— live  in  a  perpetual  dread  of  failing 
in  consequence  or  propriety.  If  perchance 
society  might  have  been  originally  constructed 
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as  a  measure  to  favour  the  interchange  of 
idea,  and  the  exhibition  of  those  kindly 
feelings — those  acquirements  and  prettinesses — 
those  little  "  properties"  which  throw  a  golden 
light  over  the  stern  realities  of  existence,  and 
which  rust  by  seclusion  and  desuetude — how 
entirely  did  the  "  county  people"  round 
Deirham  mistake  the  thing  ! 

Mrs.  Calthorpe's  dinners  did  not  quite  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  the  usual  "  power  of  dullness," 
to  be  encountered  in  the  best  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Indeed,  as  recent  settlers  in 
the  county — the  Admiral,  the  seventh  son  of 
a  Devonshire  apothecary — herself,  the  daughter 
of  a  steward  and  land-surveyor — they  stood 
confessedly  "  new  people ;"  and  as  such,  had  the 
liberty  of  making  their  dinners  as  agreeable,  as, 
with  a  French  cook  and  guests  chosen  more 
with    reference    to    agreeable    and  friendly 
qualities  than  to  "  standing,"  as  it  is  em- 
phatically called,  they  could  make  them. 
The  Admiral,  besides  the  delusion  of  fancy- 
VOL.  II.  I 
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ing  every  woman  would  be  in  love  with  him 
if  they  dared,  had  that  of  believing  himself  a 
literarj  character ;  his  grounds  for  the  suppo- 
sition being  the  insertion  of  two  or  three  articles 
in  Blackwood  or  IVaser.  With  this  impres- 
sion, he  endeavoured  to  gather  round  him  those 
of  the  same  craft.  Mr.  Regulus  Taileton  came 
under  this  category:  not  as  the  successful 
author,  like  the  Admiral ;  but  one  whose  very 
existence  had  been  bUghted  by  the  review  of  a 
volume  of  poetry  with  a  mystic  Tennysoniaa 
title,  which  he  had  once  given  the  world ;  and 
it  was  rather  amusing  to  hnd  the  diderent  light 
in  which  they  held  critical  periodicals.  To 
Tarieton,  a  Reviewer  was  a  sort  of  vulture 
preying  on  a  poet's  vitals  instead  of  a  Prome- 
thean hver.  The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  he 
considered  as  imperial  Thugs,  against  whom  a 
legion  of  authors  should  at  once  be  formed. 
The  Monthlies  he  took  as  a  swarm  of  aphidest 
blighting  the  blossoms  of  literature ;  and,  as  to 
Blackwood — the  grim  traitor  who  had  nipfx^ 
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his  "  Lady  of  the  Pirate's  Isle"  in  the  bud  — 
he  was  a  licentious  mercenary,  who,  like  a  snail, 
never  failed  to 

'*  Signaler  ses  pas  destructeurs, 
Par  les  traces  les  plus  impures. 
Outrager  les  plus  tendres  flours, 
Par  ses  baisers  ou  ses  raorsures.'' 

The  critical  contributors  to  Fraser  shared  no 
better  in  his  estimation  ;  and  he  never  failed 
to  accompany  every  mention  of  them  with  the 
sweeping  comment,  that  the  whole  band  came 
under  the  lash  of  him,  who,  describing  such, 
had  said  that  they 

"  At  first  for  wits,  then  poets  pass'd, 
Tum'd  critics  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last." 

The  discussions  between  this  cast-away  of 
literature  and  the  belaurclled  Admiral  were  long 
and  stormy ;  sometimes  amusing,  sometimes 
bitter,  as  the  case  might  be.  On  the  day  in 
question,  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Admiral's 
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"  yarns"  in  Blackwood  had  put  additional  spirit 
into  their  controversy.  So  much  so,  that,  for- 
getting the  little  love-making  and  chess-plaving 
in  wliich  he  was  accustomed  to  engage  and 
monopolize  Mar}',  he  resigned  himself  entirely 
to  the  pleasure  of  baiting  poor  Mr.  Tarleton ; 
enjoNing  his  malicious  retorts  as  people  are 
wont  to  do,  who  fency  their  own  superiorit) 
the  exciting  cause. 

Sir  Henry  Acton  hailed  the  secession  of  the 
Admiral;  and,  instigated  by  the  Dowager,  he 
resolved  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  to  invite  Miss 
D'Arc  to  a  game  of  chess ;  and  so  "  get 
forward,"  as  gardeners  would  say,  some  pre- 
liminary courting,  before  the  grand  proposal 
should  be  made. 

Lady  Acton  had  fiilly  sanctioned,  and,  indeed, 
had  urged  this  latter  consummation.  She  was 
weary  of  being  "  magistrate  and  county  mem- 
l>er ;"  and  saw  no  one  to  whom  she  could  better 
delegate  the  task  of  pulling  the  wires  of  that 
iieavy  piece  of  mechanism,  her  son,  than  Miss 
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D'Arc.  Her  want  of  fortune  was  her  only 
drawback.  But  Lady  Acton  had  heard  that 
"Endeavours  and  an  active  brain  are  better 
than  patrimonies  left  by  parents."  She  thought 
it  might  be  so ;  and,  when  she  looked  round 
among  the  young  ladies  of  fortune  in  the 
neighbourhood  whose  souls  seemed  sunk  in 
verbena  beds  and  Sunday  schools,  she  could 
not  but  feel  that  Mary  had  preponderating 
advantages. 

Sir  Henry  had  put  his  tea  cup  on  the  salver 
waiting  at  his  elbow,  and  turned  to  the  venture ; 
when,  to  his  discomfiture,  he  beheld  Mary  in  a 
comer,  in  close  conversation  with  Captain  Essen- 
den.  So  intrenched  in  was  she  with  ottomans 
and  chairs,  that  it  required  more  coolness  than  he 
could  command  at  the  moment,  to  thread  the 
mazes  and  seek  her  side ;  so,  after  sundrj'  timid 
attempts  to  meander  through  them,  he  desisted. 

Lady  Acton  saw  his  difficulties,  and  proposed, 
as  she  had  done  a  thousand  times  before,  to 
smooth  them.     For  this  piupose  she  made  a 
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feiot  to  pass  that  comer  of  the  drawing-room^ 
and  in  her  progress  displaced  some  of  the 
fortifications.  Still  this  did  not  answer*  Before 
Sir  Henry  was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  breach^  Captain  Esscnden,  with  uiuveuients 
apparently  as  aimless  as  those  of  the  motherly 
coadjutor,  had  drawn  in  fresh  ottomans  to  the 
muniment ;  still  continuing  a  whispering  con- 
versation with  Miss  D'Arc,  whose  smiles  and 
laughing  eyes  showed  her  childisb  enjoyment  of 
the  manoeuvres. 

Other  eyes  than  Sir  Henry's  and  his  mother's 
had  rested  on  this  part  of  Mrs.  Caltborpe's 
drawing-room.  One  had  looked  long  and 
anxiously ;  for  there  was  something  in  it»  she 
knew  not  why,  jarring  to  her  teehngs ;  and  she 
could  have  asked  with  the  wretched  Leontes — 

**  la  whisperiug  nothing  ? 
la  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  V* 

It  was  Lady  Eloisa,  whu,  though  apparently 
listening  to  Mrs.   Gordon's  praises  of  their 
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Curate,  and  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by 
the  parish  of  Deirham  to  Captain  Essenden  lur 
having  been  the  meam>  of  introducing  it  to  the 
iiutice  of  jVIr.  Leigh,  was  in  reaUty  watching, 
with  the  first  inquietude  it  had  ever  given 
her,  her  husband's  attentions  to  another  woman. 

Tlicrc  ought  to  be  a  word  invented  to  describe 
the  feeling  thus  called  forth ;  and  which  is  as 
unlike  jealousy,  as  the  first  rigors  are  to  the 
raging  fever  which  suceeds  them,  though  a  con- 
oomitant.  It  is  alarm,  indignation,  mortifica- 
tion, and  doubt,  all  mixed  up  in  the  heart, 
which  swells  and  beats  quickly  under  the  novel 
and  complex  sensations. 

Lady  £loisa  was  just  quailing  at  the  shadow 
cast  betbre  her,  when  Mrs.  Gordon,  always 
good-tempered,  and  always  mal  apropos^  seemed 
to  give  it  substance  and  hfe,  by  remarking,  as 
if  in  answer  to  the  thoughts  of  Lady  £ioisa, 
"  Captain  Essenden  is  always  so  agreeable,  the 
young  ladies  forget  that  he  is  not  a  disengaged 
man." 
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At  this  moment,  by  a  little  expressive  ges- 
ture, Mary  seemed  to  solicit  Lady  Eloisa  to  join 
them.  She  only  hesitated  for  one  instant,  and 
the  next  was  rewarded  for  her  clement  com- 
pliance. She  then  found,  or  thought  she 
found,  the  nothingness  of  the  shadows  which 
had  struck  such  terror.  Marj'  told  her  that  she 
was  in  great  dread  of  the  efforts  which  Sir 
Henry  was  making  to  join  her,  and  her  sus- 
picions of  his  intentions;  and  that  Captain 
Essenden  at  first  had  aided  her  efforts  in 
evading  Sir  Henr}',  but  that  he  now  declared  his 
determination  of  clearing  the  course  for  him. 

"  But  you  will  stay  by  me,  will  you  not,  dear 
Lady  Eloisa  ?"  she  said  affectionately ;  like  aD 
merry-hearted  people,  rather  blind  to  the  dark 
clouds  which  may  hang  over  others.  "  And 
will  you  make  Captain  Essenden  remain  where 
he  is,  and  not  break  down  this  nice  barricade, 
as  he  has  been  threatening  ?" 

The  cloud  passed  from  the  smooth  front  of 
Lady  Eloisa.    With  a  woman's  tact,  she  saw 
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in  Miss  D' Arc's  whole  bearing,  unequivocal 
marks  of  indifference;  and  as  far  as  regarded 
her  consideration  of  Captain  Essenden,  beyond 
her  mere  estimation  of  him  as  an  agreeable 
acqiiaintance,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory. 
The  assurance  spoke  comfort  to  her  heart.  In 
the  happy  revulsion,  she  thought  not  of  scruti- 
nizing her  husband's  feelings.  It  was  evident 
that  the  subject  of  the  tete-a-tete,  with  aD  its 
mysterious  whisperings,  had  been  merely  the 
quizzing  Mar}'  on  the  loutish  Baronet's  evident 
passion.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  with  Essen- 
den. Why,  she  could  not  tell.  But  Mary 
took  all  his  sarcasms  quietly ;  and  seemed  as 
much  amused  by  the  odd  little  amatory  advances 
of  the  Baronet  as  Essenden  himself. 

At  dinner  that  day,  Sir  Henry  had  made 
more  pointed  advances  than  he  had  ever 
been  allowed  to  do  before;  and  which  had 
been  in  a  measure  seconded  by  the  attentions 
Lady  Acton  had  shewn  to  Mary,  on  the  ladies 
retiring   to   the   drawing-room.     This  had 
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doubtless  put  Mary  on  her  guard  ;  and  thf 
alliance  of  Captain  Essenden  had  been  called 
for  in  consequence.  But  there  was  nothing 
sinister,  nothing  betokening  a  further  feeling 
for  her  husband  than  was  shewn  to  herself; 
and  Lady  Eloisa  felt  that  there  was  nut  one 
just  cause  for  complaint.  All  was  open, 
attractive  good-nature;  and  as  for  saying 
and  doing  pretty  coquettish  things,  they  were 
the  little  tricks  of  the  rdle  she  enacted ;  and 
would  have  been  brought  into  play  with  any 
old  lady  of  the  company,  as  much  as  witli 
the  mo6t  attractive  man. 

Men  and  women,  in  the  facts  and  affairs  of 
love  as  connected  with  jealousy,  are  too  prone 
to  look  on  the  matter  as  Lady  Eloisa  had  done; 
and  find  their  safety  in  the  evident  guilelessness 
of  the  dreaded  foe. 

Doubtless,  any  and  the  least  approach  to  a 
state  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  is  the  most 
painful  that  can  attack  an  upright  heart;  it 
being  one,  where  individual  or  personal  recti- 
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titude  is  no  securit}'.  A  witty  author  has 
said,  "  Of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that 
which  exacts  the  hardest  ser\ice,  and  pays 
the  bitterest  wages.  Its  ser\'icc  is,  to  watch 
the  success  of  our  enemy — its  wages,  to  be 
sure  of  it."  It  is  most  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  high  minded  should  turn  from  such 
a  position  ;  which,  moreover,  by  involving  craft 
and  espionage^  sinks  them  in  their  own 
esteem,  at  a  time  when  self-satisfaction  is  most 
requisite  as  a  support.  But  where  there  has 
f)een  the  least  cause  for  inquietude,  it  shews 
that  there  is  a  distempered  state  of  things, 
which  cannot — indeed  which  should  not — be 
so  lightly  passed  over.  It  demands  the  probing 
and  scrutiny  of  a  watchful,  even  though  a 
loving,  heart ;  and,  according  to  the  discoveries 
made,  so  should  be  the  measures  taken. 

Wives  and  husbands  watch  the  first  symp- 
toms of  sickness  in  those  with  whom  heaven 
has  united  them.  They  guard  against  its 
increase  ;  they  take  active  steps  for  its  abate- 
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ment  The  analagy  must  be  surely  fdt. 
There  is  a  sickness — fever  of  the  passions 
which  calls  for  equal  care— equal  watchfulness. 
None  should  sliriuk  from  this  duty^  however 
grating  to  the  heart  to  plunge  into  the  secret 
feelings  of  one,  whose  dereliction  would  be  more 
painful  than  their  death.  It  may  be  that 
the  most  disastrous  drcumstanoes  may  be 
revealed;  but  who  can  say  that  they  have 
done  theur  utmost  to  turn  the  partners  of  thdr 
bosom  from  the  gulf  yavmmg  for  their  des- 
truction, until  they  have  watdied — have  de* 
tected — ^have  used  earnest  supphcation — not 
reproach — ^for  their  return  to  the  things  at 
virtue  and  reason.  Much  of  this  world's 
misery — of  tins  world's  guilt — might  have  been 
spared,  had  husbands  or  wives  thus  kept  guard 
over  those  they  had  avowed  helore  God  to 
cherish,  to  love.  Without  this  watch,  is  the 
marriage  vow  fulfilled? 

Lady  Eloisa  could  not,  would  not,  see  that 
the  pleasxire  which  Captain  Essenden  appeared 
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to  gather  from  the  liveliness  and  attractions 
of  Miss  D'Arc  was  greater  than  she  herself 
experienced;  and  she  forbore  to  seek  more 
light  upon  the  subject.  Too  indulgent,  too 
gentle-minded  to  think  evil  of  any  one,  she 
refrained  from  harsh  jiidgmeut  of  the  light- 
hearted  young  woman,  who  so  unreservedly 
monopoUzed  the  attentions  of  a  married  man — 
SO  imguardedly  laid  hersdf  open  to  animad- 
version in  a  confined  society,  whose  peculiar 
views  certainly  required  more  circumspection 
than  did  the  more  expansive  notions  of  those 
with  whom  her  life  had  hitherto  been 
passed^ 

All  kindness  and  complacency.  Lady  Eloisa 
entered  into  the  httie  drama;  in  which  Sir 
H&ary  played  the  part  of  an  Ogre,  Mary  the 
fidr  Princess,  herbdf  and  her  hu^baud  guardian 
geniL  At  length  she  said  merrily  to  Mary : 
"After  all,  Miss  D'Arc,  I  think  that  Hubert 
and  I  aic  much  to  blame,  thus  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  tluiy  good  young  man.    Why  should 
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not  he  be  allowed  to  do  his  possible  to  please 
you?  He  is  comsidered  one  of  the  best 
matches  in  the  country/* 

Hilary  ualj  replied  by  a  rapid  iiiimicrj  of 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  Sir  Henry  nestled 
his  chm  in  his  cravat;  putting  her  hand  against 
her  slender  waist,  precisely  as  the  Baronet 
for  ever  kept  his  left  hand  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

A  hearty  laugh  put  a  stop  to  Lady  £loisa'8 
matronly  ^qx)6tulatbn  in  &raur  of  Sir  Hesary. 
Captain  Essenden  took  up  the  theme,  and 
with  mock  gravity  enumerated  the  advantage 
of  such  an  alliance ;  rather  perversely  keeping 
the  actual  merits  of  the  case  in  the  back- 
ground. 

A  truce  was  put  to  this  badimge  by  Admiral 
Calthorpe  joining  tliem.  He  alwu}6  asserted 
and  maintained  a  sort  of  prtisaiplive  right  tu 
tlie  aiuiiupoly  of  Miss  D'xVic.  She  lent  her- 
self to  the  kind  dominion  with  cordiality  and 
all  the  gentillesse  of  her  nature.  Captain 
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Essenden  thought  that  the  Admiral  was  scarcely 
old  enough,  to  have  his  vanity  thus  pampered 
by  a  young  pretty  woman.  But  Mary  would 
never  hear  a  detracting  word  against  the  gallant 
old  sailor  ;  and  prepared  to  sing  his  favourite 
songs,  he  being  too  excited  by  his  discus- 
sion with  the  poet  for  his  regular  game  of 
chess. 

Having  discomfited  Mr.  Tarleton,  the  Admiral 
had  left  him  to  be  consoled  by  Mrs.  Gordon, 
who  thought  to  pour  oil  upon  his  wounds  by 
joining  in  his  abuse  of  Blackwood  and  Fraser ; 
asking  with  well  feigned  horror  what  could 
be  expected  of  magazines,  who  carried  a  lie 
on  their  title  page  by  purporting  to  be  the 
publications  of  men'^who  were  known  to  be 
sleeping  where  all  men,  reviewers  and  the 
reviewed,  must  sleep.  The  speech  was  well 
meant  and  well  got  up;  but  it  failed  in  soothing 
Mr.  Tarleton.  With  a  Byronic  grin  he  told 
her  all  things  were  a  he,  from  a  queen's 
letter  down  to  the  monstrous  mvth  of  John 
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Doe's  and  Richard  Roe's  pedestrian  excursioDs 
through  the  oouutry.  He  could  have  beea 
infinitely  more  bitter,  and  perhaps  have  al&onted 
the  good  old  lady;  but  he  reflected  that  her 
ward  on  her  majority  came  into  fifty  thou^id 
pounds. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  dinner  at  the 
Admiral's  Mary  returned  to  the  Arches.  She 
took  leave  of  Lady  Eloisa  and  Captain  Essen* 
den  with  much  regret ;  the  more  so  that  their 
annual  visit  of  three  montiis  to  Lady  Eloisa's 
&ther  was  about  to  take  {dace,  and  thus 
some  time  must  elapse  bef(»re  thqr  again 
met. 

This  visit  to  Lord  Ikea  had  been  one  of 
the  devices  by  which  Lady  Eloisa,  with  love  s 
own  prescience,  had  sought  to  lighten  the 
monotony  of  married  life  for  the  pampered 
Hubert ;  and  it  had  usually  an^wwed  her 
desires.  It  took  them  into  a  gay  hunting 
neighbourhood  when  it  was  most  alive;  sod 
she  had  always  found  the  comparative  retire- 
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ment  of  High  Down  better  cajoled  after  the 
excitement  of  the  change. 

The  prospect  of  their  visit  at  this  time  did 
not  appear  to  offer  so  much  pleasure  to 
Csptam  Essenden  as  was  usually  the  case. 
He  explained  this  to  Lady  Eloisa,  by  observing 
that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
remain  to  superintend  the  formation  of  some 
new  plantations  then  in  hand.  His  wife  could 
not  hear  of  his  being  lel^  alone  to  cope  with 
the  dullness  of  the  cx^ming  winter,  without 
ofieriug  to  remain  with  him.  He  seemed  half 
disposed  to  take  her  at  her  word ;  and  inti- 
mated that  he  thought  the  children  got  diead- 
fully  spoilt  at  their  grandfather  s.  Tlic  ^ad 
look  of  Lady  Eluisa  seemed  to  call  up  a 
feeling  that  was  fast  fading ;  and  tiie  visit  to 
Uses  Castle  was  decided  upon. 

Mary  found,  on  her  return  from  High  Down, 
that  the  Curate  had  called  on  Lady  Leverton 
on  his  return  to  the  village  after  his  visit  to 
die  Essendens  the  morning  that  he  had  re- 
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called  Mary  back  to  her  old  awe  of  him.  He 
had  left  a  most  favourable  impression. 

"  But  did  you  not  think  him  very  formal 
— very  repulsive  ?"  Mary  asked.  On  the 
contrar}',  the  Viscountess  had  found  him  most 
pleasing ;  while  she  drew  to  her  daughter's 
remembrance,  the  picture  of  a  San  Lorenzo 
in  a  gallery  at  Palermo,  to  which  he  bore 
much  resemblance.  Mary  was  surprised  to 
leam,  that,  through  aU  his  disguise  of  ill- 
fashioned  and  precise-looking  habiliments,  Lady 
Leverton  could  discern  that  which  had  only 
struck  her,  when  she  had  seen  him  with  bared 
throat  and  the  fine  contour  of  his  head  and 
shoulders  all  discovered :  and  she  wondered 
still  more  that  the  forbidding  demeanour,  which 
paralysed  her  own  efforts  to  be  agreeable, 
should  only  be  felt  by  herself.  It  confirmed 
her  in  the  idea  of  dislike  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Leigh  towards  her  :  an  idea  which,  however, 
caUed  forth  no  angr)  feeling  ;  but  on  the 
contrar}'  perhaps  a  Httle  whetted  the  spirit  of 
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coquetry  within  her  to  attempt  to  oyercome 
it 

The  wish  of  being  better  liked  by  the 
Curate^  mingled  as  it  was  with  doubt  and 
ditiidenoe,  led  her  often  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Gordon,  where  she  knew  he  was  a  irequent 
visitor.  But  she  never  encountered  inm 
there ;  and  a  month  passed  witliout  their 
meeting. 

Oa  one  of  her  visits  to  the  Manor  House, 
instead  of  being  ushered  into  the  snug  little 
librarj'  in  which  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  ward 
usually  passed  the  morning,  the  servant  showed 
her  into  the  drawing-room,  more  particularly 
appropriated  to  the  reception  a(  formal  visitors. 
After  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Stratton  joined 
her  there.  There  was  an  expression  at  once 
of  pleasure  and  emotion  on  her  countenance, 
which  Mary  could  not  help  connecting  with  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Leigh ;  and  she  was  conhrmed 
in  due  idea,  by  seeing  hun  shortly  pass  down 
the  drive  followed  by  two  poor  women. 
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"  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  disturbed  you»" 
Mary  said  rather  cokUy ;  almost  hurt  that  she 

should  be  ezduded  from  the  ^ancttm^  Bspps^ 
rently  on  the  Curate's  account.  Why,  as 
you  had  a  visitor,  did  you  not  let  me  wait 

Oh  I  Mr.  Leigh's  business  was  chietiy 
with  Mrs.  Gordon,"  Miss  Stratton  replied. 
^*  He  was  engaging  her  assistance  fot  die 
poor  women  you  saw  with  him,  and  she  has 
promised  that  we  will  do  our  best  for  them. 
There  never  were  greater  objects  of  charity." 

May  I  not  also  assist  you  with  acMne 
trifle  ?"  Mary  asked,  taidng  out  her  pwse. 

"  Thank  you,  you  are  very  good ;  but  it 
is  trouble  and  not  money  that  must  be  spent 
on  these  wretched  creatures,"  Miss  Strattoo 
rephecL 

Mary  longed  to  volunteer  assistance  in  that 
respect  also;  but  was  withheld  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  not  quite  a  pure  fixliiig 
of  charity  which  impelled  her,  but  one  that 
arose  in  a  measure  from  her  wish  of  duuig 
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that  which  might  tend  towards  conciliating 
Mr.  Leigh.  She  was  silent,  therefore,  with 
flometfaing  like  a  slight  sensation  of  embarrass- 
ment, which  sent  a  blush  to  her  cheek. 

Miss  Stratton,  who— with  a  cold,  little  pinky- 
white  face— light  hair,  very  tightly  curled- 
light  blue  eyes  and  scanty  white  eyelashes — 
a  iittb  plump  %ure,  only  remarkable  for  its 
absence  of  shape — ^was  the  prototype  of  a  little 
wax-doll,  and  showed  very  little  more  anima- 
tion— ^had  a  sensibility  and  quickness  of  percep* 
tion  which  seemed  to  lay  the  feelings  of  hearts 
open  before  her,  saw  the  wish,  though  she 
oould  hardly  guess  the  obstruction  to  its  utter- 
ance ;  and,  taking  Mary's  hand,  said  with  the 
hesitation  to  which  her  timidity  always  gave 
rise,  but  with  the  affection  which  Mary's 
attractive  character  had  awakened m  her  heart: 
"Perhaps  Miss  D'Arc,  you  will  let  us  apply 
to  you,  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Leigh  thinking 
of  sending  these  poor  women  back  to  their 
own  country.    Do  you  know  any  one  who 
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has  connexions  in  Malta?  They  come  from 
thence ;  one  being  the  wife  of  an  English  soldier, 
who  has  deserted  her  and  gone  out  with  his 
raiment  to  India/' 

Mary  pressed  the  little  fet  hand.  sayiDg.  with 
truth,  huw  pleased  she  should  be  to  be  of 
service,  and  mmtioned  the  Goimt  tiau  Stctfano 
as  one  likely  to  further  their  wishes.  It  seemed 
the  very  thing  to  be  desired;  and  on  Mrs. 
Gordon  joining  them,  and  being  consulted  on 
the  point,  she  despatched  a  note  lurlliwith  to 
the  Curate  to  mention  the  readiness  of  Mary  to 
apply  to  the  Count  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
the  soldier's  wife  and  her  mother  to  Malta. 

Mary  was  not  surprised  the  next  morning 
on  hearing  Mr.  Leigh  announced;  but  she  wis 
surprised  at  the  open,  unaffected,  cordiality  of 
his  manner,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  was  evident,  and  so  different  to  the 
clouds  and  frowns  of  their  last  meeting.  The 
business  of  the  Maltese  women  was  soon  settled ; 
and  Mary  received  full  instructions  as  tu  iier 
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application  to  Count  San  Steffimo.  But  the 
Curate's  visit  did  not  end  with  the  business 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  Arches ;  and  he 
remained  above  an  hour,  pleasing  as  much  by 
the  earnest  benevolence  which  peeped  forth  in 
all  his  words,  as  by  the  refinement  and  intel- 
lectual style  of  his  dibcuurbu. 

This  was  aU  very  chaxiiiing ;  but  ou  a  reWew 
of  the  visit,  Maiy  found  that,  although  she  had 
received  so  forcible  an  impression  of  Mr.  Leigh's 
powers  of  being  delightful,  she  could  hardly 
have  given  rise  to  any  of  the  same  nature. 
The  cause  of  this  was,  that  in  his  manner  there 
was  a  simplicity,  a  searching  for  truth,  that 
tacitly  fcnrbade  all  those  little  prettinesses^  which, 
though  become  to  her  as  second  nature,  still 
could  not  be  mustered  to  the  replies,  which 
questions  and  remarks  such  as  his  called  for. 
With  this  power,  that  drew  from  her  words  as 
simple  and  as  truth-telling  as  his  own,  there 
was  an  mdescribable  influence  which  created  a 
trepidation — a  difference  at  once  novel,  and,  in 
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a  measure,  painful  to  her.  In  proof  of  this,  as 
she  turned  to  the  glass  as  he  left  the  cottage, 
she  saw  herself  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  the 
pulses  of  her  tliroat  tlirobbing  quickly. 

Was  this  simply  from  mortification  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  shone  to  so  little  advantage, 
where  she  had  wished  to  please?  She  oould 
hardly  tdL  But  something  impelled  her  to 
conceal  the  effects  from  the  observation  of  the 
Viscountess ;  and  she  left  the  room  under  the 
plea  of  prc^Nuing  for  a  walk. 

Alone,  padng  to  and  fro  the  gravel  path 
which  led  to  the  ruins,  she  had  leisure  to  look 
more  minutely  into  the  particulars  of  the  Curate's 
visit.  There  was  decided  satisfaction  in  hmg 
able  to  assist  his  views  regarding  the  poor 
Maltese ;  and  so  far  her  feelings  were  unmixed : 
but,  with  a  profound  sense  of  pleasure  m  his 
conversation — in  the  evidence  of  acute  sensibiliy , 
which  his  words  and  the  deep  intonation  of  his 
musical  voice  at  times  showed  forth — in  the 
kindness  so  oddly  mixed  with  the  excessive 
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deference  of  his  ntfiDners — fliere  was  a  pauoiul 
mpressioii  of  disquietude  and  perturbation, 
accompanied  also  by  the  consdousness  of  having 
bead  wanting  in  a  certain  presence  of  mind, 
and  that  ease  given  by  the  long  habitude  of 
society,  and  which  had  rarely  failed  her. 

She  pondered  long  on  the  seeming  contra- 
diction. Past  experience  otiered  no  solution  to 
the  enigmatical  state  of  her  feelings.  She  was 
cognizant  of  two  distinct  impressions  regarding 
Mr.  Leigh.  The  one  leading  to  an  expansion 
of  affection  and  sentiment,  to  which  she  feared 
to  resign  herself,  aud  dared  scarcely  inquire 
into ;  the  other,  and  the  most  usual,  giving  a 
sense  of  rebuff,  of  purposed  coolness  and  me- 
jiance,  at  times  almost  calling  up  indignation ; 
and  then,  the  deep  regret  that  it  should  be 
10;  and  accounted  for  by  comparing  it  with 
certain  effects  sometimes  produced  on  her  by 
tbe  society  of  Mrs.  Gordon  and  her  ward. 

With  them  she  had  always  been  sensible  of 
indefined  distance  between  them,  not  suffi- 
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cient  to  check  their  numberless  proofe  of  good- 
will, but  decidedly  existing.  She  guessed  that 
this  owed  its  origin  to  a  certain  elevation  of 
religious  feeling,  which  made  itself  visible  in  a 
thousand  ways ;  and  which  they  must  know  she 
was  not  only  far  from  sharing,  but  even  com- 
prehending. 

With  the  courtesy  of  good-breeding  which 
would  ever  avoid  offending,  rather  than  from  a 
hypocritical  assumption  of  piety  foreign  to  her 
feelings,  she  had  often  found  it  necessar>'  to 
suppress  much  that  she  would  say,  and  to  listen 
with  a  feigned  interest  to  much  that  was  strange 
to  her.  And  yet  with  all  this  care,  she  had 
been  sensible,  of  perpetually  broaching  opinions 
which  seemed  like  the  setting  of  a  saw  to  the 
ears  of  her  companions.  This  had  forbidden 
aU  abandon  on  her  part,  placing  her  also  in  the 
position  of  a  dissembler ;  so  that,  with  all  the 
kindly  feelings  to  which  their  excessive  good- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart  gave  rise,  and  in 
spite  of   the  growing  affection,  timidly,  yel 
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decidedly,  maiii&sted  by  Miss  StrattoD,  Mary 
had  found  herself  scarcely  adyancing  in  the 
intimacy  which  Mrs.  (jordon  seemed  so  much 
to  court. 

The  retrospect  which  placed  all  this  before 
Mary,  was  now  to  be  succeeded  by  actual  ap* 
plication  and  comparison  with  the  impressions, 
created  and  left  by  each  succeeding  interview 
with  Mr.  lieigh.  With  much  analogy,  she 
found  this  diiierence.  Instead  of  disguising 
or  withholding  her  opinions,  it  seemed  that 
with  liim  her  every  feeling  as  it  rose  was 
made  manifei>t;  while  his  disapproviJ  or 
commendation  was  as  plainly  to  be  discerned. 
Still  she  summedup  her  examination ;  and  was 
pacified  with  the  bdief  that  awanting  in  those 
extreme  notions  of  religion  which  be  en- 
tertained imparted  embarrassment  to  her  feel- 
ings and  manner;  the  effect  of  which  was 
still  more  enhanced  by  the  abrupt  and  search- 
uig  nature  of  his  words  and  lool^s. 

It  had  never  entered  into  the  ideas  of 
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Mary,   that  her  present   notions  of  religion 
ooxild  or  might  be  extended.    ReUgion  to  her 
was  like  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  other 
obscure  reality;  and  only  to  be  understood 
by  those  to  whom  drcumstanoes  made  it  a 
pectiliar  subject  for  study.     She  would  as 
little  have  thought  of  learning  more  of  it, 
than  >vhat  the  Sunday  service  and  the  nK>rmng 
and  evening  bed-side  prayer  afforded,  as  she 
would   have  of  seeking   insiruction   in  the 
crudities  of  a  law  coxut.     She  knew  that  there 
were  some  women  who  went  fartlaer  than 
herself  in  these  abstractioiib ,  but,  as  iui*  as  her 
experience  bhcwcd  her,   it  was  chiefly  those, 
who,  disappointed  by  the  promises  of  the  gay 
world,   turned  for  indemnification  to  those 
held  out  by  an  excess  of  devotion ;  and  which 
at  least  enabled  them  to  run  a  tilt  at  the 
fragile  toys,  which  had  once  engaged  their 
hearts. 

She  fdt  that  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Miss  Stratton 
were  not  amuag  these  ^  and  that  it  was  with 
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the  freshness  of  a  young  heart  that  Miss 
Stratton  devoted  herself  to  .  opinions  and 
actions,  which,  however  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible to  herself,  she  could  still  imagine  might 
prevail,  where  a  life  of  seclusion  had  raised 
iiu  othur  source  of  interest. 

Mary  had  never  experienced  those  iodefined 
and  restless  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  would 
seek  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Great 
and  the  Infinite.  The  world,  and  the  things 
of  the  world,  to  her  had  been  all  sufficient — 
all  absorbing.  She  had  never  even  felt  the 
vacuum  which  satiety  or  a  cessation  of  merry 
doings  may  occasion — a  vacuum  so  often 
expenenced  by  tl^  used  up" — ^it  may  be  lor 
good,  it  may  be  tor  evil;  and  a  happy  dis- 
position and  contentment  of  heart,  a  mind 
perhaps  too  easily  amused,  had  kept  her  Arom 
those  secret  and  mystical  yearnings,  vvliicli, 
by  a  strange  contradiction,  elevate  and  yet 
depress  the  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"What!  do  I  love  her, 
Tliat  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?    What  is't  I  dream  onf 
Oh  1  canning  enemy,  to  catch  a  saint. 

Eyer,  'till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smird  and  wonder'd  bow." 

SHAKBSPEAU. 

The  next  visit  of  the  Curate  to  the  Arches, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Mary  of  the 
good  result  of  her  negotiations  with  Count 
San  Steffano,  and  the  consequent  embarkation 
of  the  forsaken  Maltese  and  her  mother,  for 
their  own  island. 
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As  Mary  had  oome  to  the  condusioD,  that 
a  defidency  in  the  qnrifeual  feelinga  which 
actuated  himself  gave  the  tone  of  inferiority 
and  constraint  in  her  manners  towards  Mr. 
Leigh,  she  had  resolved  on  the  adoption  of 
a  wariness  at  their  next  meeting;  by  which, 
avoiding  all  topics  likdiy  to  involve  allusions  to 
religious  matters,  or  indeed  to  anything  of  a 
serious  nature,  she  could  confine  the  conver- 
bution  to  the  mere  babble  of  the  day.  la 
such  common-place  matters,  she  felt  that  she 
could  meet  him  on  equal  ground. 

She  was  absent  fix)m  the  drawing  room 
when  he  was  shown  in ;  and,  as  a  further  check 
to  the  paralysing  dominion  which  he  seemed 
to  exercise  over  her,  took  the  opportunity  of 
arming  herself  with  a  doubk  portion  of  for- 
titude, and  some  of  those  feminine  graces — 
coquetry  some  ¥rould  style  them — on'  wliich 
she  placed  much  importance ;  and  which  she 
beheved,  by  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  would  make  iiim  foi^t  to  widd  his 
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own  weapons.  Taking  the  ivory  brush  firom 
her  toilette^  she  smoothed  the  sQky  gloss  of 
her  dark  braids  to  an  increased  lustre.  She 
passed  two  jewelled  bangles  over  her  well- 
formed  hands,  whose  excessive  delicacy  seemed 
heightened  by  the  glow  of  the  rubies;  and 
conscious  of  her  beauty  she  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room with  the  firm,  yet  light  step  of 
one,  whoso  glorious  loveliness  was  wtll  seconded 
by  the  matchless  elegance  and  womanly  dignity 
of  her  whole  beaxing. 

Its  effect  was  perceptible  on  Mr.  Leigh- 
He  omitted  to  take  the  hand  she  timidly, 
and,  as  it  were,  half  extended  to  him.  He 
placed  a  chair  for  her,  with  the  hurried, 
deferential  ceremony  he  would  have  observed 
towards  a  stranger;  and  when  he  turned  to 
renew  the  conversation  with  Lady  Leverton 
which  her  entrance  had  interrupted,  he  had 
evidently  lost  the  thread,  and  sought  with 
some  Utile  coulusion  to  r^ume  the  subject. 

This  all  conduced  to  the  re-assuionce  of 
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Mary ;  and  calling  a  very  arsenal  of  attractions 
to  her  aid^  she  employed  all  the  most  potent 
arms  of  loveliness,  with  the  ease  and  the  grace 
of  those  whose  life  has  been  one  uf  exhibition 
and  display. 

It  were  as  vain  to  describe  the  perfection 
of  look  and  maiuier  which  marked  her  every 
look  and  action,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  lines 
to  the  mingling  tints  of  the  rainbow.  Inimit- 
able— it  was  a  charm  that  must  be  acquired, 
not  copied ;  illusive — ^it  enchanted,  even,  when 
like  the  hghtning's  flash,  its  direction  could 
scarcely  be  followed.  Mary  felt  her  power; 
felt  the  immunity,  which  this  chevam  de  firtse 
lent  by  coquetry,  gave  her  from  the  dispiriting 
induence  that  Mr.  Leigh  usually  exercised 
0?^  her.  But  she  found  also,  and  with  some 
surprise,  that,  alter  the  first  singular  perturba* 
tion  of  manner  which  he  had  betrayed  at  her 
first  entrance,  all  her  light  words,  all  her 
prettin^,  all  the   variations  to   wliich  her 
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flexible  humour  led,  were  replied  to,  were 
met,  were  even  anticipated  by  him,  with  the 
savoir  /aire  and  the  vivacity  of  a  oompleti'  man 
of  the  world. 

They  talked  of  Malta,  and  got  from  thence 
to  Naples ;  where  she  found  that  the  Curate 
must  have  been  about  the  same  time  her- 
self,  and  was    quite  as  learned  in  all  the 
cianciamento  dei  saloni  as  the  most  perfect 
lounger  in  the  pit  of  San  Carlos.    They  then 
discussed  Florence,  its  galleries,  and  its  coteries, 
with   the  same  superficial  and  conventiunal 
gossip ;  Mary  all  the  time  twisting  gay  coloured 
threads  over  her  pink  tipped  fingers  with  a 
jewelled  crochet  needle,  and  only  now  and 
then  raising  her  eyes  to  those  of  the  Curate, 
from  whence  they  were  as  quickly  averted. 
She  felt  that,  once  meeting  his  and  the  deep 
hidden  things  which  they  spoke  of,  the  distance 
established  between  tliem  by  this  "  plausible 
talk "   would   vanish  j   and   she,  losing  the 
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vantage  ground  it  had  givea  her^  aink  again 
embarrassed,  if  not  austerity-stricken,  to  the 
semhlauoe  of  the  truth«4eUuig  schoolrgirL 

As  if  awakened  by  a  sudden  concurrence 
of  ideas  to  a  distaste  to  this  sort  of  trifling, 
Mr.  I^^igh  rose  abruptly,  prepanng  to  depart; 
and  after  bidding  adieu  to  Lady  Leverton, 
he  stood  ui>  it  were  waiting  for  Mary's  parting 
salutation.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  raising 
her  eyes  as  she  did  so,  She  met  his  looks ; 
but  how  changed  waa  dmr  whole  expresdcm. 
His  eyes  now  rested  on  her  with  a  sad — a 
sort  of  complaining  tenderness,  that  seemed 
at  once  to  deprecate  the  cardess  coquetry  of 
her  bearing,  and  the  motive  which  had  led  her  to 
sncase  herself  within  its  chiUing,  because  heart- 
less influence. 

It  was  a  strange  powcar  that  made  all  Uiis 
in  a  moment  ielt  by  her.  No  word  wa6 
uttered;  but  a  thrill,  a  smking  of  the  heart 
in  an  instant  sent  the  bloud  to  her  cheeks 
and  throat.    Tliis  sudden  emotion  seemed  to 
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impai't  itself  to  him.  lie  too  coloured,  and 
held  the  hand  she  had  given  him  with  a 
dinging  grasp.  For  an  instant  they  thus 
stood  mute,  but  with  a  magnetic  communiom 
which  seemed  to  limit  the  whole  world  to 
their  two  selves,  and  the  lew  squaie  feet  they 
occupied.  The  instant  had  its  term;  he  let 
fall  her  hand,  and  bowing  left  the  room. 

*'  How  very  unlike  yourself,  Mary,  you 
always  seem  to  me  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Leigh,"  was  the  passmg  remark  of  the  Vis- 
countess. "I  did  not  give  you  Protestants 
credit  for  making  a  distinction  in  your  manners 
between  your  priests  and  others." 

Mary  felt  rather  satisfied  by  tlu&  observation. 
It  was,  tlien,  the  office,  not  the  man  which 
had  worked  these  effects  iii  her.  Doubtless 
her  mother  saw  justly.  Her  constraint  was 
the  involuntary  respect  which  a  minister  of  the 
Church  called  for;  and  was  yielded  unknowingly 
by  herself.  Her  embarrassment — it  was  more 
dithcult  to  account  for :  but  it  probably  arose 
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Irom  her  feelings,  when  absent  from  him, 
juuiprng  to  greater  intimacy  than  liis  vocutiun 
aHovvcd  him  to  tolerate  or  encourage.  It  was 
possibly  dien,  that  the  absence  of  a  decided 
and  pointed  deference  to  himself  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  that  was  stem  and  abrupt 
in  his  demeanour  towards  her;  while  those 
passing  gleams  of  kindness  were  prompted 
perhaps  at  once  by  indulgeuce  tor  her  omission, 
and  cordial  friendliness  of  disposition.  She 
ooiild  recollect  now  that  Mrs.  Gordon  and 
Miss  Stratton  seemed  always  to  invest  him 
with  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  while  even  the 
unceremonious  Lady  Eloisa  was  more  formal  % 
in  her  manners  to  him  than  to  others,  though 
much  of  affection  seemed  mingled  with  them. 
Captain  E:52>enden  too,  liad  shown  decidedly 
restraint  in  his  presence.  She,  then,  had  been 
wrong  in  treating  him  with  secular  familiarity. 

AH  this  passed  quiddy  through  the  mind 
of  Maiy,  with  that  amount  of  satistaction 
which  suddenly  adopted  explanations  are  found 
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to  offer.  She  had  a  gentle  spirit,  a  disposition 
which  ever  felt  glad  to  make  the  amende 
where  it  was  due.  She  now  felt  more  desirous 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  to  adopt  a 
manner  that  should  in  nothing  offend  the 
prejudices  of  the  Curate.  She  believed  that 
it  was  this  wish  to  show  him  how  perfecdy 
orthodox  she  could  be  in  her  demeanour,  that 
made  hiu*  look  so  anxiously  for  their  next 
meeting ;  however,  in  spite  of  sundry  little 
efforts  on  her  part,  some  weeks  passed  without 
her  once  encountering  him. 

It  was  now  winter;  but  still  the  roads 
were  unbroken  :  and  the  constant  calls  of 
Admiral  Calthorpc,  with  frequent  rides  with 
Miss  Stratton,  prevented  her  feehng  the  CTinw, 
which  a  leaden  sky  and  the  usual  routine  of 
December  in  the  country  might  have  inflicted. 

With  much  kindness,  Miss  Stratton  had 
directed  her  groom  to  exercise  the  horse  he 
usuaDy  rode,  for  carrying  a  lady.  The  experi- 
ment fully  answered, ;  and  Mary  found  riding  a 
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new  and  delightful  amusement^  frequently 
aooompanying  the  kind  liUie  heiress  in  her 
esattmns;  the  groom  bong  mounted  on  one  of 
Mrs*  Gordon's  ooacbiiorsea. 

By  tins  mefuis,  a  greater  intunaoy  was 
e&taiMmhfid  between  thenx ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
shyness  and  diiiidence  of  Miss  Stratton,  Mary 
became  really  attached  to  her,  finding  much 
that  was  amiable  and  interesting  in  her  cba- 
meter.  Still  it  was  a  oharacter  that,  like  the 
Eg}"ptian  statue,  required  some  mysterious 
influence,  some  peculiar  drcumstanee,  to  call 
foith  its  secret  tones.  On  almost  all  occssionsi 
there  was  that  acquieicent  spirit,  that  dwelling 
with  tediousness  on  trivialities  by  which  those 
of  contracted  or  timid  minds  seek  to  make  up 
their  defidences.  But  there  were  moments 
when,  hurad  as  it  were  from  the  coverts  of 
mediocrity,  the  Menmon  sounded — when  looks 
and  words  spoke  of  a  power  wilhin,  that  placed 
her  with  a  higher  ordtf  of  bdbgs.  These 
occasions  too,  it  ought  be  remarked,  were  those, 
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when  the  lofty  and  eternal  destiny  of  roan  by 
chanc«  got  on  the  silken  tapis  of  young-lady-oon- 
versations ;  or,  when  the  reclaiming  the  wicked, 
or  sustaining  the  poor,  were  touched  upon. 

And  once,  when  Miss  D'Arc,  with  the  con- 
v(^ntional  harshness  of  those  who  shrink  behind 
the  ingratitude  and  perverseness  of  the  lower 
orders,  as  their  excuse  for  knowing  so  little  of 
them,  suggested  it  would  be  as  futile  to  attempt 
making  cottagers,  with  all  their  nast)'  ways, 
comfortable,  as  to  trj'  the  same  experiment  on 
rats  and  weasels,  she  entered  on  the  subject  i 
with  a  vviu-mth  and  an  extent  of  information 
which  showed  how  capable  the  young  and 
inanimate  girl  was  of  generous  feeling  and 
intelligence.  Once,  indeed,  some  secret,  silent 
thought  seemed  to  light  up  the  usual  drowsy 
cjist  of  the  heiress's  ideas,  with  a  force  equal 
to  perfect  transformation. 

Their  ride  had  brought  them  to  the  high 
giound  immediately  above  the  Hcathfield  gravel-  ' 
pits ;  and,  as  they  reined  in  their  horses  to 
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admire  the  lovely  view  which  even  on  that 
winter  day  shewed  gioriouiilyy  Mary  could  but 
marvel  at  the  colony  of  smaU  heath-roolcd 
huts  which  clustered  arouiid  them ;  some  actually 
owning  for  their  back  walls  the  gravel-pit  in 
which  they  were  built,  oUiers  standing  aloof 
on  Httle  furze-crowned  hills,  picturesque  from 
their  very  discomtbrt. 

And  which  is  the  palace  which  shelters  the 
mighty  Bishop  of  this  diocese?"  Mary  said, 
rather  scornfully ;  for,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
she  resented  the  continued  absence  of  Mr.  Leigh 
fironti  the  Arches. 

Miss  Stratton  pointed  with  her  whip  to  a 
two-storied  house,  about  three  hundred  yards 
b^ond,  and  whose  large  white  bay  window, 
even  at  that  distance,  bespoke  it  the  shop'*  of 
the  district ;  while  the  show  of  whitewash,  and 
roses  and  other  creepers,  with  various  peat- 
covered  outhouses,  proved  it  was,  incontestibly, 
the  domicile  of  those  of  a  superior  grade  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  huts  around. 
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"  And  until  Mr.  Leigh  made  the  move,  all 
these  people  lived  without  benefit  of  clergy?" 
Mary  asked.  "  And  that  hideous  shed  is  the 
school-house  and  chapel  ?" 

Both  her  questions  were  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  Well,  the  Heathfielders  have  at  least  shown 
good  t<jste  in  their  location,  however  indifferent 
as  regards  architectural  development  where  a  * 
church  and  school-house  are  concerned.  What 
a  lovely  spot !"  Mary  continued,  looking  round  | 
on  the  wide  heath  sloping  down  gently  to  the  * 
vale  beneath,  smiling  even  beneath  the  ques- 
tionable smile  of  a  December's  sun ;  the  broken 
red  ground  contrasting  so  beautifully  with  the 
purple  heath,  and  the  thick  clumps  of  fir-trees 
which  crowned  the  summit,  interspersed  with 
larch,  which  age  and  exposure  had  ts^isted  into 
forms  strangely  belying  the  spiral  character 
the  tree.    "  What  a  lovely  spot !     Can  you 
fancy,  Miss  Stratton,  that  in  the  lapse  of  years 
it  may  ever  be  made  a  habitable  one  ?  Can 
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you  hocy  a  lovely  little  Nonmui  church  on  thai 
smooth  greeOi  which  seems  levelled  for  some- 
thing better  than  a  skittle  or  cricket-ground  ? 
Can  you  faacy  a  stone-built  Parsonage  nestling 
bmeath  that  broken  crest  of  the  hill^  its  straw- 
beny^beds  nmniiig  up  to  the  summit  ?  Can 
yoo  fancy  the  Heathfidders  leavmg  their  huts 
to  their  pigs,  and  building  htter  habitations 
for  God's  creatures  i    Can  you  fancy  all  this  ?" 

Miss  Stratton  onfy  answered  with  word  uad 
lip,  Can  I  But  what  a  glow  was  over  all 
her  countenance— what  a  dilaticm— an  inspira- 
tkm  made  her  eyes  gleam  with  a  seraph's  fixed 
guae,  as  she  listened  to  Mary's  fimciful  ques- 
tioning. Can  I  ?"  she  again  uttered.  Her 
face  was  upturned,  and  soft,  whispered  words 
seemed  to  pass  her  unclosed  lips.  Was  it  a 
prayer?  Mary  could  not  say,  for  the  next 
minute  siio  bad  turned  her  horse  on  to  the  turf 
m  a  fleet  canter ;  and  when  Mary  overtook  her, 
she  was  again  the  quiet,  little  unpronounoed 
Ai^u&ta  Stratton.  * 
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For  many  weeks  Mary  had  led  so  monoto- 
nous a  life,  that  she  hailed  with  pleasure  a  little 
note  from  Mii.  Calthorpe,  which  begged  her, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  come  and  help  her 
enliven  two  hum-dram  dinner  parties.  She 
proposed  to  call  for  her  in  the  pony-chair  the 
next  day,  the  cart  having  orders  to  call  for  her 
wardrobe. 

On  the  road,  Mary  learnt  that  the  first  party 
was  to  consist  of  the  Rector  and  his  family,  the 
Curate,  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Miss  Sbratton,  Mr. 
Ri^ulus  Tarleton,  and  two  or  three  bachelor 
clergj  mentrom  a  distance;  whom,  Mrs.  Calthorpe 
described,  with  r^ard  to  their  contour  and 
costume,  as  only  not  like  waiters,  because  so 
closely  resembling  lineu«drapcrs. 

It  certainly  was  not  a  brilliant  bill  of  fare ; 
and  yet  Mary  felt  pleased  and  excited  by  the 
anticipation;  and,  when  dressed  for  dinner, 
looked  with  as  much  satisfaction  at  the  perfect 
bveliness  and  well  chosen  costume  whidi  her 
mirror  reflected,  as  she  could  have  done  in  by- 
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gone  days  when  Princes  and  Potentates  were 
to  be  fascinated. 

Mrs.  Calthoipe  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  the  dinner-party  must  be  a  stupid  one, 
because  there  was  no  one  coming  for  whom 
she  had  the  least  mterest ;  but  it  by  no  means 
exceeded  the  ayerage  and  hcensed  dulhiess 
of  country  dinners. 

Mr.  Harcourt  found  it  more  agreeable  than 
usual,  because,  when  helping  the  turbot  to  a 
party  of  women  uud  iiicxperienced  bachelors, 
he  had  the  power  of  reserving  the  best  part 
for  himself,  without  exciting  the  choler  of  any 
fellow  epicure.  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  also  her 
interest  in  the  thing;  for,  being  just  on  the 
brink  of  a  few  Christmns  dinners,  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  refresinng  her  mind  by  obser- 
vation of  the  entrees.  The  young  ladies  were 
pleased,  because  they  really  had  men  to  hand 
them  into  dinner.  At  Deirham,  with  its  pre- 
ponderance of  female  population,  they  were 
so  tired  of  the  remark:     Young  ladies,  you 
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must  be  cavaliers  to  each  other."  Mr.  Tar- 
leton  had  a  vivid  interest  in  the  affair;  and 
Mary  soon  found  out  that  his  hopes  were  fixed 
on  attaining  to  the  heiress's  good  graces.  Her 
observations  extended  no  farther;  but  she 
thought  that  all,  like  herself,  must  feel  en- 
livened by  the  animation  and  good  humonr 
of  those  present. 

She  sat  between  Mr.  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Tarleton,  for  whom  she  had  but  little  liking; 
but  she  felt  that  Mr.  Leigh,  who  sat  opposite, 
gave  almost  unremitting  attention  to  her  words. 
Next  to  speaking  to  him,  was  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  for  him ;  and,  to  judge  by  the  miW 
yet  earnest  looks  which  she  at  times  en- 
countered, she  seemed  better  to  please  him 
than  heretofore. 

Under  the  impression  of  the  favour  she  was 
in,  Mar)'  expected,  on  the  gentlemen  rejoining 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  that  the  Curate 
would  assuredly  seek  her  side.  But  her  ex- 
pectations were  not   at  once  fulfilled.  He 
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stood  very  passively  at  the  comer  of  the 
chimney-piece,  on  wiiich  his  commanding 
height  gave  him  the  power  of  leaning;  and 
seemed  more  oocupied  by  the  emninatiQn 
<if  a  rose  he  had  brought  i?ith  him  from  tinB 
epergne  in  tl^e  dining-room,  than  with  aiight 
surrounding  him. 

Mary  was  in  siknt  and  intent  observation 
of  him,  when  their  eyes  met.  In  former  days 
had  remarked,  that,  uccasioiiully  higii-bred 
TVigHfthfiriAnj  and  always  forrign6n^  seemed  to 
consider  encountering  the  eyes  of  a  lady  of  their 
aoquaintanoe»  a  reason  for  joinii^  her,  where 
practicable.  And  yet,  at  the  moment  Mr. 
Lidgh  approached  her,  she  felt  startled,  and 
at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  though  his  silence 
evidently  impUed,  that  he  waited  for  her  to 
address  him. 

It  might  have  been  ttie  subject  uppennoet 
in  her  thoughts,  or  possibly  only  referred  to 
at  the  moment  to  interrupt  an  awkward  silence ; 
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be  that  as  it  may,  Mary  said  verj  quietly :  "  I 
\v;is  just  thinking,  Mr.  Leigh,  that  if  you  look 
no  more  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  rest 
of  your  flock  than  you  do  to  mine,  Mr.  Har- 
court  can  scarcely  find  you  a  very  active 
coadjutor." 

Mr.   Leigh   looked   sharply   at  her   for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  gather  the  spirit  in  which 
these  words  were  said :    but  her  eves 
rather  averted ;  therefore  he  saw  not  the  littlf 
laughing  gleam  in  them,  which  might  have 
suggested  another  answer.      As  it  was,  he 
simply  replied  :    "  You  would  not  say  so,  if 
you  knew   the  difficulty   which   attends  the 
Ministrv,    where  the  attention  of  the  better 
ordei-s  cannot  be   reached  from   the  pulpit. 
You  have  touched  upon  what  I  fear  must 
be  ever  an  unsatisfactory  portion  of  our  dutits 
\\'e  may   speak   comfort  or  reproof  in  the 
cottages  of  the  poor — or  in  the  homes  of  the 
middle  classes  :   but  we  have  not  vet  learnt 
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how  to  approach  those,  who  by  position  or 
education  consider  themselves  exempt  from  our 
intrusion."  ' 

Mary  saw  that  he  had  taken  her  words 
up  seriously ;  which  she  had  not  intended.  To 
lower  the  tone,  therefore,  she  said  playfuUy: 

Well ;  supposing,  like  ail  other  Ambassadors, 
you  have  lea  petites  entrees^  how  would  you 
begin  telling  me  ui  my  bins  ?"  ^ » 

The  Curate  caught  Ae  humour  with  which 
this  was  spoken ;  and  met  the  soft  kind  eyes 
which  were  lifted  up  to  his,. with  looks  as 
kind,  saying :  Oh  !  I  should  begin  from 
the  begummg,  and  tell  you  of  your  iallen 
nature." 

Mary  vvlio  was  not  "  well  up  "  in  her 
Theology,  and  felt  getting  on  strange  ground, 
said  timidly :  **  Fallen  I  it  is  an  ugly  word.'' 

It  is  tndy  so,*'  was  the  Curate's  answer. 
''It  speaks  to  us  like  the  broken  Torso; 
which,  with  all  the  divine  beauties  of  man 
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effaced,  we  see  moss-grown  —  trodden  under 
foot" 

But  is  our  nature  really  so  fallen  ?"  Maiy 
asked. 

"  It  is  a  disagreeable  truth/'  th  e  Curate 
said  gravdy,  "but  it  is  a  truth;  and  uur 
uneasy  sense  of  it  is  shown  in  aU  our  doings, 
and  by  all  the  earnestness  with  which  eadi 
one  shrinks  from  their  own  identity.  The 
child's  first  play  is  to  make  him  other  than 
himself,  and  he  q)es  the  cat  or  the  dug.  The 
boy  alike  courts  delusion,  and  is  the  soldier 
or  the  robber,  in  short  anything  but  himself. 
In  man,  the  desire  to  escape  from  self  is  more 
strongly  marked,  and  shown  in  his  every 
pursuit,  whether  it  be  labour,  pleasure,  or  study. 
What  are  they  all  but  self-smotherings  ?  And 
most  satisfactory,  when,  by  their  means,  all  sense 
of  self,  that  is  of  the  fallen,  sin-stained,  deaUi- 
cursed  creature  is  banished.  Will  you  pai  don 
me  when  I  surmise,"  he  added  kindly,  but 
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furcibly,  that  your  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  a  succes:>iul  endeavour  to  cx)uccal  your  true 
self  from  yourself.    I  mean  your  human  natui  e 

from  your  social  nature 

"  It  may  be,"  Mary  said,  slightly  colouring ; 
for  the  earnestness  of  the  Curate  made  her 
nervous ;  yet  not  for  the  purpose  you  would 
ascribe  to  me." 

**  Perhaps  not,"  he  said ;  which  goes  still 
further  to  prove,  that,  in  its  duration,  a  course 
of  pleasure  is  the  most  powerfiil  hindrance  to 
that  painful  knowledge  of  our  nature,  which 
all  shrink  from." 

But,  surely,  there  are  those  who  brave  the 
dark  secret,  and  yet  live  without  labour,  study, 
or  pleasure  ?"  Mary  asked. 

"  I  know  but  of  two  classes,"  Mr.  Leigh 
replied.  "  The  one,  the  opium  eater ;  or,  which 
is  the  same,  the  habitual  drunkard ;  and  who 
thus  live  in  the  fidry-land  of  intoxication  :  the 
other,  he  who  has  dared  to  look  his  fallen  nature 
in  the  face — mmsager  the  i'rench  would  say, 
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and  it  is  a  better  expression  —  who  has 
paused  to  examiDe  the  plague  spot ;  who  sees 
its  curruptiuii,  its  death-taint ;  and  turns  to  the 
one  cure,  which  rose  to  this  world,  at  the 
very  moment  of  man's  coDfinned,  utter,  abject 
hopelessness." 

Mary  shuddered  slightly.  There  was  no- 
thing forced,  nothing  of  stage  eliect  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Leigh ;  but  his  low  tones,  and 
the  purport  of  his  expressions,  for  a  mumeut 
oppressed  her  with  dread. 

People  unused  to  it,  are  with  rdigion  and 
even  the  mention  of  it,  as  with  dectridty. 
They  know  it  is  something  of  giant  force, 
though  ignorant  of  its  mode  of  action ;  and 
they  fear  its  effects  upon  themselves.  Maiy 
now  regretted  having  touched  upon  the  subject 
She  had  done  so  from  the  incipient  coi^uttry 
which  influenced  so  much  of  her  conduct ; 
and  by  which  she  now  sought  to  estabUah 
an  infimaqr  between  herself  and  one,  who, 
while  at  once  moving  her  to  liking  and  resenU 
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ment  by  his  alternations  of  kindness  and 
severity,  interested  her  in  a  thousand  particulars. 
But  to  draw  upon  herself  a  religious  disquisition 
was  farthest  from  her  thoughts ;  and  would 
only  be  resorted  to  as  a  preliminary  to  making 
herself  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  or  the  mistress  of 
a  national  school.  As  well,  therefore,  to  change 
the  conversation,  as  because  her  attention  was 
awakened,  she  said  laughingly,  looking  to  the 
other  side  of  the  drawing-room,  in  the  pause 
succeeding  Mr.  Leigh's  last  words  ;  "  Mr. 
Tarleton  appears  to  have  discovered  a  good 
method  of  losing  sight  of  self,  by  investing 
it  in  another.  He  really  is  making  desperate 
k)ve  to  poor  little  Miss  Stratton.  Oh  !  I  do 
hof>e  that  it  will  be  a  match,"  she  added ; 
not  perceiving  that  this  abrupt  transition  from 
one  subject,  as  well  as  that  adopted,  were  alike 
distasteful.  "  It  would  do  something  towards 
enlivening  poor  Dcirham." 

Her  words  struck  discordantly  on  the  Curate's 
ears.    There  was  a  common-place  tone  in  them, 
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a  forced  vivacity,  adopted  possibly  to  hide  the 
sort  of  tribulation  his  words  had  imparted, 
which  he  thought  unworthy  of  her;  and  he 
replied  coldly  :  "  I  cannot  see  one  good  reason 
for  the  hope  you  express  so  earnestly,  Miss 
D'Arc,  and  I  should  have  fancied  that  your 
knowledge  of  both  would  have  stayed  the 
wish." 

"  It  is  precisely  what  I  know  which  caused 
me  to  form  it,"  Mary  answered ;  a  little 
piqued  by  his  tone.  "  I  know  Mr.  Tarleton ; 
!i  miserable  bachelor,  starving  on  a  decayed 
squirealty,  with  a  grim  miserly  old  father.  I 
know  Miss  Stratton ;  a  rich,  amiable  little  thing, 
without  attractions  for  a  better  style  of  man ; 
and  without  nerve  to  use  them  if  she  had. 
And,  besides  all  this,  she  rejoices  in  doing 
good,  and  can  hear  the  catechism  n'peated 
patiently  for  the  millionth  time.  Why,  to 
listen  to  the  '  Lady  of  the  Pirate's  Isle'  would 
be  quite  holiday  fare  to  her." 

This  was  all  very  droll  and  very  witty; 
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but  it  was  the  drollery  and  the  wit  ot  another 
sphere.  The  imagination  of  Mn  Leigh  and 
the  exquibitc  grace  of  Mary  liad  contributed 
to  place  her  in  a  higher  one ;  and  it  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him  to  find,  that,  relapsing  from 
the  beautiful  evidences  of  feeling  he  at  times 
'  could  perceive  in  her,  she  was  contented  to 
be  the  everyday  trifler  of  an  everyday  world. 
He  therefore  said,  almost  reproaciiiuUy  :  You 
might  know  Mr.  Tarleton  as  a  selfish  cox- 
comb, who  takes  irreligion  for  philosophy  ;  and 
impious  daring  for  wisdom.  No  good  can 
come  fix>m  his  influence.  Augusta  Stratton, 
you  must  feel,  is  sincere ;  and  zealous  in  all 
things  good,  however  dehcient  she  may  be  in 
attractions,  or  in  mental  culture,  iiesides  tins, 
she  lives  but  for  one  good  object ;  and  that 
alone  lifts  her  above  the  light  of  that  miserable 
Tarleton.  But  Miss  D^Arc,''  he  added  quickly, 
however  low!}  you  may  think  of  her,  she 
loves  you  truly.  Will  you,  dien,  not  do  one 
kindness  to  her?    Take  your  place  instantly 
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by  her  ude»  and  thus  protect  her  from  aa- 
aiduitiea  which  perjilex  her,  from  protestations 
which  to  her  simple  and  credulous  mind  may 
substantiate  a  claim,  at  least  to  gratitude." 

Mary  rose  involuntarily,  moved  by  his 
earnestness,  and  looking  to  him  iur  lurther 
diieclioiib. 

^'You  see  her  eyes  have  been  long  sedc- 
ing  you,"  he  said,  and  he  made  a  movement 
towards  Miss  Stratton ;  who,  as  he  had  described, 
had  been  from  time  to  time  looking  anxiously 
towards  them.  Mary  passed  immediately 
across  the  room,  uad  took  tlie  vacant  chair 
by  her  friend ,  Ivlr.  Leigh  standing  aloof. 

Mary,  however,  found  that  what  at  the 
distance  had  the  appearance  of  desperate, 
straight-forward  wooing,  was  in  fact  merdy  a 
covert  attack ;  the  poet-lover  being  merely 
repeating  a  canto  of  that  most  amatory  of 
poems,  *  The  Lady  of  the  Pirate's  Isle/  But 
as,  during  all  this  time,  the  two  Miss  Harcourts 
were  executing  a  duet  on  the  piano*forte  of 
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singular  length,  and  unmatched  din  and  discord, 
it  had  obliged  a  greater  vociferation  and  force 
of  expression ;  which  had  given  his  poetic 
recital  all  the  character  of  an  ardent  declara- 
tion. Their  interposition,  nevertheless,  was 
gratcfUly  received ;  and  a  little,  cold,  trembling 
hand,  pressed  that  of  Mary  in  thankfulness ; 
while  the  meek  blue  eyes,  upturned  to  the 
Curate,  seemed  to  associate  him  in  the  protec- 
tion aflforded. 

The  conversation  now  in  a  measure  became 
general;  but  Mary,  who  with  a  delicate  tact 
had  felt  that  unwittingly  she  had  jarred  upon 
some  chord  within  his  bosom  inimical  to  har- 
mony, spoke  little.  There  was  a  deference,  a 
humility  in  her  manners,  perhaps  more  winning 
than  when  most  conscious  of  the  potency  of  her 
many  and  subtile  attractions.  With  gentle 
and  tender  attentions  towards  Miss  Stratton, 
she  seemed  also  to  attempt  making  amends 
for  what  might  have  appeared  sarcasm ;  though 
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uttered  merely  in  thouprhtlcssness,  and  in  the 
partial  confusion  with  which  the  Curate's  man- 
ner so  often  and  so  strangely  affected  her.  He 
seemed  to  understand  her  motives,  and  to 
appreciate  them ;  and  there  was  a  tacit  com- 
mendation implied  by  looks  and  bearing,  which 
touched  the  master-spring  in  her  bosom — the 
desire  of  approbation  ;  and  imparted  a  glow  of 
happiness,  that  threw  its  tinge  on  all  around 
her. 

The  two  long,  drowsy  hours  which  gencraDy 
succeed  a  duU  dinner,  with  every  minute  appear- 
ing twice  its  usual  length,  now  had  passed 
with  bright  rapidity  ;  and  Mary  heard  with 
wonder  Mrs.  Calthorpe's  jubilate,  as  the  last 
carriage  was  heard  driving  from  the  hall 
door.  Even  when  sinking  in  sleep,  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  past  evening  flitted  across 
her  thoughts.  They  scarcely  assumed  tonn 
or  outline ;  but  still  there  were  impressions 
that  amidst  all  the  sternness  and  ascetism  of  the 
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Curate's  character,  there  was  much  indulgent 
feeling  towards  hersdf;  with  a  sympathy  aU 
the  more  gratifying,  because  she  felt  that  it 
was  rather  invohmtanly  than  willingly  acceded. 
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CHAATER  X. 

''The  mperior  prexogalive  of  birth,  wheo  it  has 

obtaiued  the  sanction  of  time  and  popular  opiuion, 
is  the  phunest  end  least  invidious  of  all  distinetioiis 
among  mankind/* — gibbon. 

Thk  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorpe,  who  was  eyidently  labouring  under 
much  mental  disquietude,  announced  to  Mary 
and  the  Admiral,  that  the  housekeeper  had  just 
made  the  distressing  communication,  that  the 
postman  bad  feiled  in  bringing  up  the  basket 
of  fish,  expected  by  that  morning's  mail ;  and 
that  he  had  even  gone  so  fiEur,  as  to  surmise  the 
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awful  fact»  that  no  fish  had  arrived  from  town* 
But  thib  was  not  the  only  nmery.  This  same 
malefick  letter-carrier,  who  had  failed  to  bring 
the  fish,  had  left  a  letter  from  the  Dowager 
Lady  Lorimer,  announcing  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  illness  of  a  relative^  h^'self  and 
son  were  obliged  to  proceed  inunediately  to 
London,  from  which  pl^ce  the  letter  was  dated. 

There  was  no  particular  affection  between 
the  Lorimers  and  the  Calthorpes ;  but  this  in<- 
formation  was  felt  to  be  pecuUarly  disastrous, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  one  else  of  rank, 
within  reach,  who  could  be  asked  to  meet  Lord 
and  Lady  Maldyn,  who  were  just  come  into  the 
ne^bourhood,  having  taken  iieimont,  a  place 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Calthorpe  s  brother,  for  the 
hunting  season ;  and  Uu:>  wa^j  their  fust  dinner. 

Words  are  not  necessary  to  paint  such  com- 
mon  misfortunes  as  6sh,  and,  what  are  emphati- 
cally  called,  the  "  best  people"  faihng  at  a  dinner 
party.  Thepoetsays :  He  best  shall  paint  them, 
who  has  felt  them  most"    Everybody  has  fdt 
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them;  therefore,  ever^bcKly  can  paint  them. 
Indeed,  they  arc  disasters  of  such  oommoD 
occunenoe,  that  it  might  ahnost  be  thought 
that  fishmongers  and  nobility  had  a  pleasure  in 
thwarting  the  hopes  of  country  Amphythoiis ; 
and  made  a  league  to  deprive  theu*  banquets  of 
their  main-springs,  and  that,  too,  in  detiance  of 
every  precautionary  arrangement. 

**  Something  must  be  done,"  Mrs.  Calthorpe 
said,  having  given  a  proper  pause  for  dismay, 
and  now  resorting  to  action.  "  Our  taUe  looks 
so  desolate,  with  only  twelve ;  and  there  is  no 
young  man  to  do  the  sporting  talk  with  Lord 
Maldyn,  now  young  Lohmer  won't  come.  I 
wish.  Admiral,  that,  instead  of  riding  with  Miss 
D'Arc  this  moruiag,  you  would  take  the  car 
and  drive  into  Deirtiam,  to  see  what  has  become 
of  this  tiresome  6sh.  You  might  meet  some 
one  who  would  not  mind  oommg  as  a  boneke 
trau.  That  miaerable  Tarleton  and  his  Pirate's 
Isle  would  be  better  than  nothing.  You  might 
ask  Bertie  Clive  also." 
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"Or Mr. Leigh/  Mary  suggested  qidetly ;  tak- 
ing iutiuitu  pains  to  dismantle  a  chicken's  pinion  of 
every  vestige  of  meat,  as  she  spoke.  "  I  think  you 
said  that  Lord  Maldyn  was  at  Eton  with  Captain 
Essenden — he  might  possibly  know  Mr.  Leigh." 

"A  very  good  idea,  Mary/'  Mrs.  Calthorpe 
said,  catching  at  the  notion ;  but  I  wish  this 
Curate  would  dress  like  other  people — he  is 
really  gentlemanly.  However,  do  }uu  ask 
him.  Admiral,  and  some  one  else ;  and  bring 
them  and  their  carpet-bags  up  with  you  in  the 
ear.    They  can  dress  and  sleep  here." 

Mary  looked  up  so  pleased  at  the  arrange* 
ment,  that  Admiral  Calthorpe  caught  the  look ; 
and  said,  smilinfir: 

"Come,  Miss  D'iVrc,  you  will  make  us 
suspicious  if  you  look  so  animated  on  this 
niatter.  We  cannot  suffer  our  Curate  either 
to  make  a  conquest  or  a  convert  of  you.  It 
woidd  be  a  terrible  look-out.  Adieu  chess, 
adieu  waltzing,  adieu  all  the  pretty  things 
this  life.    Henceforth,  yoiu*  existence  would  be 
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rolled  up  in  vvoibtcd  stockings  and  the  Society's 
tracts.'' 

Mary  laughed  at  the  image,  allegiog  lliat 
she  believed  Mr*  Leigh  thought  her  by  £bu*  too 
profane  for  conversion  or  conquest.  Mi^.  Cal- 
thorpe  quite  agreed  in  this  opimon ;  adding, 
merrily,  that  Mary  might  be  consoled,  however, 
as  she  had  a  much  better  conquest  in  vitw  lur 
her — yie  unexceptionable  in  fortune  and  posi- 
tion, and  who,  withal,  did  not  wear  Joe  Sims's 
coats. 

The  Admiral  looked  quickly  up,  saying : 
Do  you  mean  your  brother  ?" 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  nodded  assent.  The  idea 
did  not  seem  to  please  iiim ;  and,  rising  from 
the  breakfast- table  to  prepare  for  his  expedition, 
he  said,  gravely : 

''I  should  recommwd  no  one  to  interfere 
with  the  delicacy  of  marrying,  or  giving  in 
marriage.  It  is  an  othce  only  belonging  to 
parents,  or  those  in  the  position  of  parents.  It 
involves  the  respousibility  of  shaping  another  s 
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destiny,  and  intreiiches  on  the  attributes  of 
Providence." 

With  this  dictum  the  Admiral  left  the  roomy 
his  wife,  looking  somewhat  confused,  following 
him  ;  but  Mary  soon  forgot  all  the  matrimonial 
part  of  the  Gonversation,  to  calculate  the  chances 
of  the  Curate's  acoepting  the  dinner  invitation. 

All  went  well.  Mary  had  taken  a  long, 
solitai^  walk  on  the  nice,  dry,  gravel  walks 
of  the  beautiful  groimds  surrounding  tiie  Lodge, 
which,  even  at  that  wintry  season,  looked 
bright  and  smiling,  with  shrubberies  of  glossy 
evei^greens  and  sloping  lawns ;  and  had  retired, 
after  luncheon,  to  the  dressing-room  appro- 
priated to  her,  with  one  of  the  latest  imported 
volumes  from  Hookham,  when  a  message 
from  Mrs.  Calthorpe  apprized  her,  that  the 
Admiral  wos  returned  with  two  gentlemen  and 
a  fish. 

Mary's  toilette  was  completed  before  the 
half-hour  beQ  had  rung,  so  anxious  was  she 
to  learn  who  the  chance  guests  might  be  that 
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the  Admiral  had  found;  aad  she  descended 
into  the  drawing-room,  hoping  ardently  that 
one  might  be  Mr.  Leigh,  for  whom  her  iut^jrest 
increased,  in  proportion  as  she  found  her  awe 
of  him  abating,  and  the  frowns  and  dark 
looks  she  had  oocasionally  encountered  from 
him  less  frequent* 

On  entermg  the  drawing-room,  she  foimd 
the  Admiral  witii  Mr.  Tarleton  and  the  Curate 
backing  in  that  firebank,  which  an  experienced 
housemaid  usually  conjures  up  before  dmner. 
They  a  little  dispersed  as  she  entered;  Mr. 
Tarleton  greeting  her  with  feigned  pleasure — 
she  knew  that  he  disliked  her,  though  she 
could  hardly  say  why — ^Mr.  Leigh  greeting 
her  with  imfeigned  pleasure,  though  he  left  it 
to  the  other  gentlemen  to  am  use  her;  re- 
treating to  an  ottoman  on  the  opposite  side  to 
herself. 

As  usual,  when  the  opportunity  occurred, 
the  Admiral  was  discussing  periodical  literature 
with  the  Foet;  who,  in  his  ^tism,  never 
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tiring  of  an  argument,  which  might  be  brought 
to  hd\  c  i  tierence  to  himsell,  came  ever  willingly 
to  the  attack. 

Although  apparently  listening  to  the  wordy 
war,  Maiy  was  in  reality  in  quiet  obsenranoe 
of  Mr«  Leigh;  whose  head,  alone  appearing 
above  the  rising  cushions  of  the  ottoman,  bore 
more  strongly  than  ever  the  remarkable  likeness 
to  the  beautitul  picture  of  Sau  Lureuzu,  vvliich 

had  once  so  charmed  her.  There  was  the 
same  fine  oval  of  face,  the  open  brow,  the 
straight  nose  and  dearly-defined  nostril,  the 
firm  set  of  the  mouth,  the  slight  hoUowness  of 
the  cheeks  which  spoke  of  vigils,  and  the 
dark  whiskers  clustering  round  the  rather 
lengthened  face,  coatiibuting  by  contrast  to 
Its  olive  paleness.  Mary  liad  so  lost  herself 
in  tliis  study,  which,  under  cover  of  the  fire- 
screen that  she  held  before  her  face,  had  been 
made  secretly  and  with  but  Uttle  interruption, 
that  she  actually  started  when  the  Admiral, 
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who  believed  her  listening  aU  the  while,  referred 
to  her,  saying : 

"  Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Miss  D'Arc,  in 
thinking  that  reviews  are  a  wholesome  sort  of 
preventive  check  to  the  rank  growth  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  day ;  which,  even  with 
it,  falls  in  such  avalanches  from  the  press,  we 
can't  give  it  shelf-room  or  binding  ;  and  so  let 
it  find  its  level  in  our  nurseries  and  butler's 
pantries  ?" 

Mary,  who  was  too  true  to  pretend  to 
knowledge  she  did  not  possess,  disclaimed,  with 
simplicity,  all  power  of  forming  :m  opinion. 
Mr.  Leigh  came  to  her  assistance ;  and 
volunteered  the  remark,  that  there  was  a 
strange  difference  in  the  position  of  the  literan 
men  of  the  past,  and  of  the  present  age :  for 
that,  while  our  libraries  were  composed  chiefly 
of  the  productions  of  the  former,  it  was  known 
that  the  genius  which  had  composed  them 
had  languished  in  penury  and  obscurity. 
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The  Admiral  acquiesced  in  the  truth  of  the 

ob:;>ervation ;  comparing  the  enterprise  of  the 
modern  publishers,  and  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  the  icailing  public,  to  vast-forcing  frames, 
whidi  occasionally  sent  forth  good  fruit;  but 
certainly  fostered  vast  quantities  of  fimgi^ 
which  required  the  reviewer^s  pen  to  destroy. 

Mr.  Tarleton  understood  perfectly  that  the 
Admiral  would  imply  that  the  *  Lady  of  the 
Pirate's  Isle '  ranged  with  the  funyi ;  and, 
fretted  by  his  defence  of  the  reviewers,  whom 
he  oonindered  his  arch-enemies,  said  savagely, 
that,  as  for  as  regarded  the  authors  and  critics 
of  the  present  day,  he  b^an  to  consider  they 
might  be  classed  with  those  mentioned  by 
Boileau,  who— 

D'argent  a£Eames 
Mettent  leur  Apollon  aoz  gages  d*an  Libraire,. 
£t  font  d*]m  art  de¥m  im  metier  merc^aaire." 

Further  discussion  was  unpeded  by  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Calthorpe ;  and  very  soon  the 
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noise  of  carriages  in  the  drive  announced  the 
gathering  of  the  party. 

Lord  and  Lady  Maldyn,  who  lived  at  the 
greatest  distance,  arrived  the  last ;  and  there 
was  that  degree  of  curiosity  created  by  their 
entrance,  which  all  new-comers  into  a  neigh- 
bourhood must  expect  to  excite. 

The  very  first  glance  showed  that  Lady 
Maldyn  was  exceedingly  lovcdy,  and  dressed  [ 
with  a  simplicity,  which  evinced  either  a  j 
Puritan's  spirit,  or  a  contempt  for  all  the  I 
jewellery  and  adornment,  which,  as  a  city  heiress,  I 
she  might  be  expected  to  favour. 

In  Lord  MaldjTi  Mary  recognized  a  Captain 
Spottiswodc  of  the  Life  Guards,  who  had  beeo  [ 
one  of  her  most  assiduous  partners  at  the  time 
when  her  engagement  to  Lord  Brandistone  lent  | 
her  an  Mat,  which,  however,  her  own  attrac- 
tions might  have  claimed  for  her.  Lord 
Maldyn  was  charmed  with  the  encounter  ;  sorry 
to  hear  of  Lady  Lcverton's  delicate  health ;  and 
inquired  after  the  San  Steffano's,  all  in  the  same 
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breath.  But  his  Lordship  had  the  art  of 
petting  out  a  greater  number  of  words,  with  a 
lesser  expenditure  of  breath,  than  any  other 
man  living. 

Algernon  Spottiswode,  Baron  Msddyn,  was 
known  by  every  one ;  and  was  one  of  those 
general  popularities,  who  every  one  feels  they 
must  profess  to  like,  whatever  their  individual 
estimation  might  be.  This  favour  gave  him 
immunity  to  say,  to  do,  to  go,  to  come,  to 
know,  to  cut,  to  quiz,  to  pet,  just  as  he  liked ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Calthorpe  heard  the  never- 
ending  talk  his  Lordship  maintained  during 
the  whole  time  they  were  at  table,  she  smiled 
to  herself  at  the  idea  of  her  previous  anxiety 
to  fin  up  the  vacant  places,  to  guard  agiunst 
the  dullness  the  two  noble  strangers  might 
cast  among  the  Aborigines. 

The  calm  of  the  drawing-room  was  quite 
soothing  after  all  this  animation;  and  Mrs. 
Calthorpe,  as  she  sunk  into  one  of  her  silken 
bergerest  doubted  whether,  after  all,  the  stolid 
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silence  of  Sir  Henry  Acton  did  not  make  him 
a  more  desirable  right-hand  support  at  a 
dinner-table,  than  this  noisy  Baron. 

The  low  whisperings  of  the  ladies  assem- 
bled, who  had  been  selected  rather  on  account  of 
their  position,  than  their  assimilation  with  each 
other,  was  like  the  breathing  of  night  winds, 
as,  in  company  voices,  they  asked  lady-like 
questions  of  each  other ;  and  was  almost  as 
provocative  of  sleep.  At  length,  one,  by  way 
of  showing  Lady  Maldyn  of  what  high  tw 
were  her  new  neighbours,  asked  Mrs.  Cal- 
thorpe  if  she  was  going  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Desborough's  concert. 

"  I  have  received  a  card,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  and  so  has  Mrs.  Denham,  the  surveyor's  wife ; 
80  has  the  organist's  family — and  so,  in  short, 
has  every  one." 

"  A  canvassing  party,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired 
Lady  Maldyn,  who  was  only  second  to  hfs 
husband  in  chattering ;  a  sort  of  lesser  talkff 
to  do  the  drawing-rooms.    "  An  electioneering 
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ambuscade,  where  people  sell  their  votes  for  a 
wafer  and  ice  a  la  vanille  ?" 

''No,  it  is  for  nothing  political  that  the 
Marchioness  gives  these  parties/'  Mrs« 
Caltborpe  said,  laughing  at  Lady  Maldyn's 
quaiatn^* 

"  For  popularity  then  asked  Lady  Maldyn ; 
ah  !  that  s  a  great  mistake.  These  omnium 
gathenims  please  no  one.  AU  the  hoDour  and 
glory  of  visiting  grandees  is  lost,  the  instant 
that  you  find  they  have  gone  lower  than  yourself 
for  company ;  and,  besides  this,  just  where  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  drawn,  there  must  be 
an  ill-feeling  created.  Some  one  is  excluded, 
who  fet'ls  on  all  points  as  unexceptionable  as 
some  one  who  is  admitted;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  distinguish  what  has  gained  them 
sufiQrage,  beyond  the  caprice  of  the  great  lady 
who  gives  the  party." 

I  agree  entirely  with  you.  Lady  Maldyn," 
Mrs.  Calthorpe  rephed ;  rather  pleased  to  hear 
opinions  so  consonant  with  her  own.  But 
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i  do  Dot  fancy  that  the  desire  of  popularity  is 
quite  the  motive  for  these  general  parties; 
indeed,  the  good  deeds  and  the  amiable  and 
distinguished  character  of  the  Manshioness  are 
all  sufficient  for  that  end.    I  believe  it  to  be 
entirely  good-nature.    Her  Ladyship  likes  to  see 
people  liappy;  and,  when  she  sees  them  all 
dressed  in  their  best,  and  wandering  through 
her  beautiful   rooms,  she    fancies  that  they 
must  be  so.    But  I,  for  one,  am  an  exoeptioo, 
and  find  it  an  exceeding  nuisance  to  be  thrown 
into  society  with  exactly  the  second-rate  pe<^ple, 
whom  I  have  been  avoiding  all  the  year  before, 
and  who  take  advantage  of  the  meeUng,  to 
improve  an  acquaintance  I  have  been,  as  it 
were,  shirking,  rather  than  offensively  cutting 
short.   And  thus  my  gentle  measures  are  all 
spoilt,  by  the  circumstanoe  of  the  Marchioness 
choosing  to  extend  her  invitations  to  a  class  I 
consider  inferior  to  my  own/' 

But  why  do  you  go  ?"  Lady  Maldyn  asked 
archly. 
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"  That  is  precisely  the  question  1  iibk  myself," 
Mrs.  Caltharpe  answered.     "And  still  year 
after  year  I  do  go,  and  endure  all  the  same 
d/iiagrimefM*    The  first  I  have  told  you: 
that  of  being  mixed  up  with  disagreeaUe 
people,  whom  I  could  have  gone  on  for  evor 
dtxteroudy  avoiding,   without  hurting  their 
feeUngb,  but  to  whom,  ia  tliLs  forced  encounter, 
I  am  obliged  to  betray  that  I  wish  to  declme 
their  acquaintance.    The  second  is,  that  awk- 
wardness of  finding  yourself  a  guest  in  a 
lady's  house,  with  whom  you  aie  not  on  visiting 
terms,  but  have  entered  it  with  a  crowd,  and 
with  the  crowd  depart.    06  course  I  under- 
siaud   the  difference  of  rank   between  the 
Marchioness  and  myself    It  is  a  distinction 
whidi  one  fiaels  as  well  disposed  to  respect,  as 
that  of  old  age,  and  requires  no  greater  effort 
of  good  breeding.    But,  while  fully  recognising 
this  distinction, — one  which  Gibbon  tells  us 
is  the    *  plainest  and  least    invidious,' — I 
consider  myself  eligible  as  an  associate,  if  the 
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Marchioness  thinks  fit  to  make  my  acquaintance; 
And  it  is  here  my  amour  propre  takes  the 
alarm.  Lady  Desborough  makes  my  acquaint- 
ance^ but  does  not  admit  me  into  her  society. 
And  theu  I  turn  sulky" — Mrs.  Calthorpe  con- 
tinued smiling — "  and  dedare  that  I  will  accept 
no  more  invitations  to  the  Abbey.  I  am  even 
now  balancing  between  the  evils  of  going  to  a 
party»  where  I  shall  meet  all  the  bourgeaUie  of 
the  neighbourhood,  mixed  of  course  with  a  few 
court  card^;  or»  by  staying  away,  lay  myself 
opuii  to  the  charge  of  incivility  to  an  excellent 
and  highborn  woman,  and  that,  because  she 
does  not  admit  ny  into  her  intimacy." 

At  this  moment,  Lord  Maldyn,  heading  the 
gentlemen,  entered  the  drawing-room ;  and,  as 
was  his  wont,  immediately  placed  himself  on 
the  centre  of  the  hearth-rug,  and,  with  his  hands 
in  each  of  the  pockets  of  his  silk-lined  coat, 
oflFered  a  solution  to  Mr.  Dyckerson's  witty 
conundrum,  "  What  is  an  Englishman's  fire- 
side 
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What  are  you  talking  about^  my  dear  ?"  he 
said,  sotto  voce,  to  liia  wiic ;  iinpatieut  at  being 
a  moment  out  of  the  thick  of  a  dkeussion. 

*'Of  the  bore  that  Lady  Desborough's 
sweeping  soirees  are  f  she  repUed»  sinking  back 
on  the  sofa,  knowing  that  it  was  now  the  hour 
of  her  Lord's  ascendancy. 

*^It  is  indeed  a  bore/'  he  said  rapidly, 
immediately  taking  up  the  idea.  A  bore  to 
the  laviter  and  to  the  invited.  Tiiose  things 
never  answer.  There  you  see  aristocrats  keep- 
ing their  heads  erect,  and  their  eyes  averted, 
learing  to  mcounter  the  snobocrats,  and  annoyed 
at  bebg  mixed  up  with  them.  While  they, 
poor  things,  creep  about  pale,  and  in  cold  per- 
spirations, divided  between  their  admiration  of 
fine  things,  and  their  awe  of  fine  people.  And, 
though  Mrs.  Popkins  may  boast  the  next  day 
that  the  Marchioness  was  vastly  agreeable  to 
her  company,  you  may  take  it  as  a  fact  that  no 
one  is  satisfied  with  such  a  party,  though  given 
with  the  kindest  intentions.     No,  no;  rdy 
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upon  it,  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  as  England  is  now 
constituted,  this  endeavour  to  mix  all  classes, 
without  consideration  of  their  prejudices  or  self- 
appraisement,  will  never  do  but  for  a  crowned 
head.  Kings  and  Queens  are  not  supposed  to 
enter  into  the  niceties  which  divide  society,  and 
may  have  people  in  crowds,  and  then  turn 
them  out  again,  as  we  do  Sunday-school  chil- 
dren when  we  treat  them  with  tea  and  buos. 
But  nothing  under  royalty  should  attempt  this. 
A  merchant,  or  a  professional  man,  who,  in 
London,  from  his  personal  claims,  finds  himself 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Peers  and  potent 
Signors,  won't  stand  being  placed  where  his 
actual  rank  in  life,  as  taken  in  the  abstract, 
would  place  him.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
country-people.  A  half-pay  officer,  or  any 
needy  gentleman  may,  by  refinement  of  tastt 
and  habits,  eschew  from  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, all  but  those  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  with  himself;  and,  possibly,  have  only 
intimacy  with  men  of  superior  rank  or  condition. 
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A  noble  Lord  comes  into  the  couotry ;  and, 
without  ascertaining  his  exact  btanding,  thinks 
to  do  him  honoiir  by  addng  him  to  his  table 
with  odiiers,  in  the  same  grade  with  himself; 
that  is,  as  far  as  a  stranger  can  see :  but|  instead 
<tf  honouring,  he  just  hurts^  the  poor  man, 
ruffling  all  his  httie  vanities  and  prejudices. 
The  day  is  gone  by,  when  the  simple  fact  of 
dining  with  a  Peer  was  in  its^ll  disliaction.  Why, 
the  very  term  Patrician  and  Plebeian  are  be- 
coming words  of  naught;*'  continued  Lord 
Maldyn,  not  allowing  any  interruption  by  his 
extreme  volubility.      The  dyke  between  them 
has  been  sapped  by  a  flood  of  wealth  on  the 
one  hand,  assisted  by  a  certain  down-falling  as 
to  morals  and  manners  on  the  other ;  and  per* 
haps  a  few  cosmopolitan  tendencies,  winch  lead 
them,  as  it  did  Rasaelas  before  them,  beyond 
the  eidusive  enclosure  provided  for  them.  The 
irruption  of  the  Scythians  never  worked  such 
dianges  in  an  existing  state  of  things,  as  have 
the  inter-marriages  of  wealthy  commoners  with 
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the  Danaes  of  the  peerage.     *  II  provient  tout 
de  cela,'  as  Talleyrand  says.    But,  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
barriers  are  down.     You  may  be  asked  to  a 
party  consisting  wholly  of  men  of  rank,  which 
in  the  scale  of  fashion  or  consequence  would  be 
infinitely  inferior  to  that  next  door,  where  there 
may  not  be  a  single  person  of  title.    I  believe, 
after  aU,  that  it  is  position  which  must  now  be 
considered  as  titles  and  quarterings  ;  and  position, 
remember,   is  only  given  to  intellectual  and 
social  superiority,   without   which,   even  the 
millionaire  may  be  passed  over.  However, 
such  is  the  dislocation  of  society,  no  one  can  go 
by  rule ;  and  the  nobles  themselves  can  hardly 
know  which  to  stand  out  for  in  their  associates, — 
rank,  wealth,  or  social  infiuenee.     I  daresay 
you  will  think  me  a  sort  of  Egalite  for  the 
confession,  Mrs.  Calthorpe ;  but  I'll  give  you  my 
honour  that  with  my  wife's  father,  who  made 
a  fortune  by  fish-sauce,  I  always  met  a  better 
set  of  people  than  at  my  own  father's  tuble; 
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who  bad  the  &Qcy,  commoa  to  some  old  £ng* 
lisb  Baroos,  of  beiog  what  we,  as  schoolboys, 
used  to  call  *  cock  of  the  walk/  But  I  say 
Miss  lyArc,  he  is  not  the  only  example  we  have 
kno>wn  of  this  ooming  off  the  pedestal  for 
society;"  he  added,  looking  archly  at  Maiy,  who, 
together  with  the  other  ladies  in  the  circle,  was 
in  mute  attention  to  this  curiously  long,  but 
rapid  oration.  *'Your  friend  Brandistous 
musterings  in  Grosvenor  Square,  were  not  au 
plus  distinguey  were  they  ?" 

She  smiled,  but  blushed  violently  at  the 
sudden  and  rather  ill-timed  remark ;  and,  in* 
yohmtanly  to  herself,  her  eyes  turned  to  Mr. 
Leigh.  His  were  fixed  with  serious  scrutiny  on 
herself^  wluch,  in  a  measure,  added  to  her  em- 
barrassment. However,  Lord  Maldyn  obbtiTed 
nothing  of  this ;  but,  jumping  at  once  from  a 
subject  to  which,  without  the  least  compunction, 
he  had  confined  the  attention  of  all  present,  he 
continued  : 
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"  By  the  way.  Miss  D'AxC)  do  you  sing 
as  beautifully  as  you  did  in  the  old 
days?    Pelham  of  ours,  who  was  stark  stariiig 

mad  in  love  with  you,  had  a  quarrel  with  old 
hygoa^  as  to  which  sang  hest,  you  or  Malibrau. 
Come,  let  us  sing."  And  so  saying.  Lord  Maldyo^ 
giving  his  hand  to  Mary,  led  her  to  the  piano- 
forte. 

She  was  glad  of  the  interruption  which  this 
offered  to  his  retrospective  remarks ;  and» 
obeying  his  wishes  sang,  each  mor^eau  that  he 
drew  from  the  pile  oi  music  that  lay  on  the 
piano-forte ;  some  of  which  he  sang  with  her. 
They  had  drawn  a  little  crowd  around  them, 
charmed,  with  the  beautiful  music  which  was 
executed :  Mary  in  general  having  chosw  songs 
of  a  much  simpler  character. 

She  looked  round  once  to  see  whether  Mr. 
lieigh  was  among  the  listeners ;  but  observed 
him  in  close  confabulation  with  Lady  Maldyn  ; 
both  bending  over  a  litde  table,  at  which  lie 
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was  making  iiotes>  apparently  from  her  dicta^ 
tion.  In  spite  of  herself,  blie  felt  in  a  measure 
mortified  at  this  disregard  of  that,  of  wUch 
he  had  professed  to  be  so  great  an  admirer. 
The  reflection  also  struck  her,  that,  altibough 
had  suggested  the  invitatiou  being  sent  to 
him,  as  yet  they  had  scarcely  exchanged  a 
word.  The  idea  disturbed  her.  Her  voice 
became  less  brilliant,  and  she  begged  to  be 
excused  singing  more.  But  Lord  Maldyn  was 
not  to  be  denied.  A  perfect  Nero  in  society, 
where  he  felt  himself  of  consequrace,  he 
abated  nothing  of  his  tyranny.  One  more 
song  she  must  sing;  and  he  would  show 
her  some  improvements  in  it  afterwards: 
and  he  placed  the  Paga  fui  of  Winter,  before 
her. 

Mary  began  it  listlessly  and  with  indifference ; 
but  the  plauitiY^oess  of  the  air,  so  descriptive 
q£  passionate  regret,  found  as  it  were  an  echo 
in  her  bosom.    Not  that  she  identiihed  herself 
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with  the  desolate  Proserpine,  breathing  forth 
reooUectioQa  of  lost  happiness,  whiA  the 
absence  of  one  had  blighted  ;  still,  the  perfect 
hopelessness  of  grief  ivith  which  she  uttered 
the  wonls  piu  non  posso  dir  cose^  con  me 
Cerere  non  e/*  thrilled  through  all  who  heard 
them ;  and  a  murmur  of  praise  arose  as  she 
sli-uck  the  concluding  chord. 

Railing  her  eyes,  they  encountered  those  of 
Mr.  Leigh,  who  was  now  standing  at  the  ead 
of  the  piano-forte,  fixed  upon  herself*  Hiere  was 
an  expression  of  commiseration  in  them, 
mingled  with  deep  and  ardent  tenderness,  that 
gave  her  for  an  instant  the  same  sensation  at 
lici  iicart,  which  sudden  fright  does.  The  next 
moment,  the  interrupted  current  of  her  blood 
seemed  to  flow  with  a  double  impetus.  She 
felt  agitated  and  confused.  A  search  for  her 
gloves  and  handkerchief  among  the  music  on 
the  piano-forte,  enabled  her  in  a  measure  to 
dissemble  this.    The  gloves  were  found  and 
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giren  to  her  by  Mr.  Leigh.  He  gave  them 
without  speaking,  and  she  took  them  as  silently, 
without  even  raising  her  eyes ;  and  yet,  at  the 
minate  she  fdt  more  in  affinity  with  him,  as  a 
mesmeriser  might  say,  than  she  had  ever  yet 
bom  with  any  earthly  creature* 

Tennyson  talks  of  the  potency  of  ''love- 
languid  eyes "  dwelling,  ''  one  earnest,  earnest 
moment,"  upon  another;  and  the  difficulty 
under  such,  and  parallel  circumstances,  of 
holding  "  paanon  in  a  leash.''  Such  mystical 
eonlBicts, — such  bright  precipitates  of  soul" — 
must  be  left  to  the  poet ;  the  biographer  of  a 
young  woman — whose  like  every  one  s  acquaint- 
ance nciight  furnish — need  only  relate,  that,  with 
a  iieart  swelling  with  emotion,  Mary  yet  turned 
calmly  away;  and,  joining  a  group  of  ladiies 
near  the  chimney,  found  tranquillity  in  the 
rase  and  mignonette  conversation  there 
gmng  on. 

Very  soon  atter  this,  the  party  began  to 
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dispersew  Before  leaving  the  room.  Lady 
Maldyn  called  the  Curate  to  her,  aad  pressed 
him  warmly  to  visit  them  at  Belmoat ;  Liord 
Maldyu  seconding  her  wishes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Admiral^  who  had 
taken  some  other  lady  to  her  cairiage,  Mr. 
Leigh  offered  his  arm  to  Lady  Maldyu  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  hall ;  and,  as  the  last  guest 
quitted  the  apartment,  Mrs.  Calthorpe  said 
joyously  to  Mary, How  glad  I  am  that  you 
made  me  ask  Mr.  Leigh.    Th^  Maldyns  knew 
him  slightly  before,  and  have  been  saying  all 
sorts  of  fine  things  about  him.    You  know 
Lord  Maldyn  has  one  or  two  good  hviiigs  in 
his  gift.   This  renewal  of  his  acquaintance  and 
iavourable  impre«Hoa  «dth   them,  may  be 
a  famous    thing  some  day   for  the  poor 
Curate." 

The  return  of  the  Admiral  and  Mr.  Leigh 
from  the  hall  obviated  aU  necessity  for  reply, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Calthorpe  and  Mai}' 
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retired ;  leaving  the  gentlemen  to  the  tray  of 
soda  water,  and  any  discussion  to  which  the 
antagonistic  propensities  of  Mr.  Regulus 
Tarleton  might  lead. 
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CHAFTiiR  XI. 

"  Here  onlj  weak 
Against  the  chann  of  Beant/s  powerM  glanoe/' 

MILTON. 

Th£R£  is  a  light  that  shineth  on  the  heart 
of  womaa  oncei  bright,  gema!,  and  silent; 
and  all  existence  glows  beneath  its  influence. 
The  past,  the  prticuL,  the  future,  6laud  out 
gaily,  seen  through  a  glowing  medium ;  and  she 
knows  not  what  has  wrought  this  change. 
She  feels  her  steps  elastic ;  she  knows  that  her 
eye  beams  bhght,  her  hps  open  in  glad  smiles; 
but  she  dreams  not  of  the  power  that  has 
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worked  the  double  life.  Wbat»  if  a  voice  had 
whispered  in  her  ear  of  love  ?  "  Of  love  that 
never  found  its  earthly  dc^."  Its  sequel, 
"streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts."  She 
would  have  disbelieved  it  If  love  had  occuired 
to  her,  as  a  solution  of  aU  this  hmuy  of  ex- 
istence, she  would  have  pictured  him  as  poets 
and  painters  picture  him. — 

A  smoothfaced^  glorious  thiug» 

With  thousand  hlessings  dancing  in  his  eyes." 

The  idea  that  those  cheeks  could  be  tear- 
stained,  those  eyes  sorrow-dimned)  would  never 
have  presented  itself. 

However,  it  was  with  this  light,  this  sweet 
enhancement  of  life's  joys,  this  magic,  but 
uui^uvvn  change  wrought  in  her,  that  Mary 
entered  the  brcakfabl-room  the  next  morning. 
It  is  the  moment  when  the  fair  are  fairest, 
the  glad  are  gladdest;  and  the  Curate,  who 
was  alone  when  she  advanced  towards  the 
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ample  wood-fire  blazing  on  the  low  hearth, 
could  scarcely  conceal  the  admiration  her  radiant 
loveliness  called  forth. 

With  gentle  cordiality  she  gave  him  her 
hand  as  the  morning  salutation.  A  dream 
had  again  made  her  jump  over  months  of 
preliminiu^^  acquaintanceship  ;  but  a  slight 
blush  mantled  her  cheeks,  as  she  met  the  deep 
look  of  his  inquiring  eyes ;  and  she  turned 
to  the  breakfast  table  to  examine  the  little 
heap  of  letters  and  papers  placed  there.  Open- 
ing a  newspaper,  which  with  a  show  of  occupa- 
tion enabled  her  to  speak  with  eycry  day 
tones — which  with  him  only  she  felt  difficulty 
in  observing — she  said  lightly  :  "  Well,  Mr. 
Leigh,  how  did  you  like  our  last  night's  amuse- 
ments ?  Have  you  dreamt  of  the  pretty  Lady 
Maldyn  and  her  costume  a  la  vest  ale  ?*' 

He  smiled  slightly  at  her  question,  and  the 
supposition  it  playfiilly  inferred ;  but,  shaking? 
his  head,  said,  "  One  idea,  one  sound  hits 
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haunted  me  the  whole  night."    He  thea  rd* 
peated  with  a  sad,  yet  searching  expressiuu : 
♦ 

**  *  Paga  fui  fu*  lieta  ua  di, 
Ogni  ben  fu  solo  in  me ; 

Piil  Qon  posso  dir  cosi ! 
Con  me  Cerere  non  e  !* 

"  What  a  world  of  sorrow  those  words 
describe.  And  in  their  simplicity  they  speak 
so  of  a  girl's  sorrow. 

  * 

''Those  lines  of  Dante: 


*  Newun  maggior  dolore 
Che  hcordarsi  del  tempo  Felice 
NeUamiaeria  i* 


'*0n  the  contrary,  describe  a  poet's  grief. 
There  is  imagination  enhancing  the  sorrow. 
But  there  is  a  plaintiye  matter  of  fact  in 
the  simple  words  '  Piii  non  posso  dir  cosK 
that^  in  the  tone  with  which  you  last  night  sang 
them,  could  make  one  weep  with  her  who  so 
uttered  them/' 
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He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  said  rapidly,  though  with  occasional  hesita- 
tion, which  however  seemed  more  to  result 
from  anxiety  than  emharrassment ; — and  ques- 
tions, which  in  another  would  have  been  intru- 
sive, seemed  in  him  almost  to  betoken  a  spirit 
of  tenderness : — *'  Miss  D'Arc,  last  night  when 
Lord  Maldyn  alluded  to  Lord  BrandistoD, 
you  were  distressed,  you  turned  deadly  pale. 
Lady  Maldyn  told  me  that  at  one  time  you 
were  engaged  to  the  Earl.  Will  you  tell  me 
this.  Had  the  exquisite  plaintiveness  of  the 
song  you  sung,  your  acute  perception  of  its 
force,  had  it  any  connection  with  the 
memory  called  up  by  the  words  of  Lord 
Maldyn  ?" 

Mary  looked  at  the  Curate  in  surprise,  and 
paused  ere  she  replied,  as  if  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  in  which  so  leading  a  question  was 
asked.  She  met  his  fuU  dark  eyes  raised  to 
her  own,  for  he  had  again  resumed  his  seat, 
from  which  he  had  risen  as  she  entered.  It 
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was  fill]  of  searching  scrutiny,  mixed  neverthe- 
less with  a  look  of  compasionate  anxiety. 

It  was  that  look  which  reconciled  her  to 
so  unusual  an  investigation;  while  it  seemed 
to  ask  for  a  candid  reply.  It  was  diflBcult  to 
find  suitable  words.  At  length  she  said  simply  : 
"  You  attribute  emotion  to  me  which  I  did 
not  feel  ;  and  the  recollections  that  Lord 
Maldyn  cidlcd  forth  of  Lord  Brandiston  were 
calculated  to  mortifv,  not  afliict  me.  The 
words  of  the  song  gained  all  their  expression 
from  the  music.  If  I  seemed  piteous,"  she 
added,  slightly  smiling  and  blushing,  "  it  was 
from  no  by-gone  feeling." 

Mr.  Leigh  looked  dissatisfied.  He  then 
said :  "  Do  you  tell  me.  Miss  D'Arc,  that  a 
broken  engagement  leaves  no  sorrow  ?" 

"  None,"  she  said  firmly,  adding  :  "  perhaps 
I  ought  to  shrink  fix)m  this  avowal,  which 
betrays  with  how  little  feeling  that  engagement 
was  made." 

"  You  ought  to  be  deeply  thankful  that 
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it  was  never  ftilfilled,"  Mr.  Leigh  said  energeti- 
cally. "  Yours  is  not  the  heart  to  have  found 
its  duties  light,  where  its  affections  did  not 
point  them  out." 

There  was  an  involuntarj-  warmth  of  ex- 
pression in  his  words,  which,  while  it  pleased 
Man,',  in  a  measure  disturbed  her ;  and  she 
felt  relieved  by  the  entrance  of  the  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Calthorpe.  But  short  as  this 
interview  had  been,  it  seemed  to  have  esta- 
blished a  feeling  of  confidence  between  her- 
self and  the  Curate,  which  was  sho\^•n  by  a 
kindness  and  interest  where  there  had  been 
constraint  and  watchfulness.  Mary  felt  that 
Mr.  Leigh  knew  her  better,  and  liked  her 
better.  This  consciousness  gave  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness. 

During  that  breakfast,  the  Calthorpes  fell 
that  there  were  deeper  stores  of  fascination 
in  the  character  of  Mary,  than  they  had  yet 
given  her  credit  for.  Even  the  acerb 
Mr.  Tarleton  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of 
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her  geutle  gaiety.  There  was  less  of  coquetry 
and  more  of  nature  in  her  manner ;  but  even 
wiiiie  maintaining  the  customary  playful  war- 
&re  with  the  Admiral,  she  at  times  betrayed 
a  sensibility  and  seriousness  imusoal  to  her. 

The  Curate  spoke  little ;  but  she  felt  that 
his  eyes  were  incessantly  turned  towards  her. 
At  times  her  own  encountered  them.  They 
were  not  withdrawn ;  and,  with  the  penetrating 
looks  wliicli  seemed  trying  to  read  lier  iimiost 
soul,  there  was  a  tcadcrness,  which,  whUo  it 
caused  her  quickly  to  avert  her  own  glance, 
in  spite  of  herself,  called  a  tremour  to  her 
manner. 

Immediately  after  breaktast,  the  two  visitors 
took  their  departure  for  the  village.  Mary 
did  not  return  to  the  Arches  until  the  next 
day.  She  was  even  then  full  of  excitement; 
and  poor  Lady  Leverton,  whom  an  increased 
Mksay  in  the  chest  rendered  almost  a  prisoner 
during  the  winter  months,  Mt  del^hted  that 
her  child  should  have  made  so  agreeable  a 
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vLalt,  and  that  it  was  still  in  her  power  to  mix 
in  gay  society.  She  tsurmised  no  fiirth^  reason 
for  Maiy^s  iocreaaed  vivacity. 

The  Maldyns  called  very  soon  at  the  Arches. 
Mary  felt  that  Mr.  L^h  must  shortly  pay 
them  a  mormng  visit ;  but  she  looked  in  vain 
for  him.  Once  her  heart  beat  quickly,  feehog 
certain  tliac  a  ring  at  the  hall-door  must  be 
him,  having  just  seen  his  little  skye-terrier 
run  over  the  field ;  but  Mrs.  Calthorpe  alone 
was  announced ;  and  Mary  then  guessed  that  a 
gambol  with  her  httle  poodle  had  been  the 
attraction  of  the  Curate's  Rob,  who  had 
doubtless  encountered  them  in  the  village. 
She  felt  dull  and  ill-used  at  the  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  called  to  discuss  the  ap- 
proaching concert  at  the  Abbey  ;  and  was  stili 
full  of  perturbation  at  bong  mixed  up  with 
the  underlings,  which  the  Marchioness  at  these 

Christmas  parties  called  around  her. 

^'  I  see  nothing  in  this,"  Mary  said,  per- 
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suasively ;  sorry  to  loose  the  kind  chaperon- 
one  of  the  effects  which  would  result  from  this 
susceptibility.  "You  utitlier  take  or  lose  a 
position,  by  being  at  such  general  asscuiblies  ; 
and  that  wee  bit  of  pride  which  shrinks  from 
visiting,  where  you  are  not  sought  personally,  i 
surely  misplaced  in  this  instance/' 

"  It  may  be  so/'  Mrs.  Calthorpe  said, 
musingly ;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  am 
proud.  As  a  girl,  I  was  the  companion  of 
those  much  above  me,  our  relative  positions 
leading  to  an  intimacy  which  the  difference  of 
rank  would  otherwise  have  precluded.  As*  the 
steward's  daughter,  I  was  too  happy  to  be 
patronized  by  the  high-bom  children  of  my 
&ther's  employer.  Now  things  are  different. 
As  Admiral  Calthorpe's  wife,  I  must  not  be 
patronized,  cda  sent  le  parasite,  I  am 
then  either  in  the  Marchioness'  society,  or  I 
am  merely  admitted  with  the  crowd  of  inferior 
people,  which  her  kindness  invites  to  the  Abbey. 
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The  first,  I  know  that  I  am  not.  That 
chilling  and  excessive  civility,  the  care  with 
which  everything  in  conversation  cf  a  private 
interest  is  avoided,  the  punctuality  of  the 
return  visit,  the  absence  of  anything  like  a 
volunteer  visit  from  her  Ladyship;  all  prove 
me  without  the  pale,  and  the  intention  of 
keeping  me  there.  Now,  I  cannot  be  '  let  in' 
with  a  ciuwd  inferior  to  mjsdf  in  position,  to 
any  party  beneath  those  which  have  occasionally 
been  mustered  at  the  FavilUon  or  Windsor 
Castle.  HumUe^  cringing  crowds  are  an 
appanage  to  royalty.  No  one  would  wish  to 
see  them  aboiishedi  except  paiiaps  the  crowned 
heads  to  whom  they  render  homage.  But  they 
are  a  sort  uf  moral  regalia,  and  therefore  to  be 
kept  up ;  serving  as  well  to  impression  the 
mob,  as  all  those  shining  things  wfaidi  <iie 
Beefeaters  watch  over.  But»  I  must  confinsi*' 
and  here  Mrs.  Calthorpe's  large  blue  eyes 
flashed  with  a  strange  lustre,    "  1  cannot 
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endure  to  be  thus  on  sufferance  with  those, 
between  whom  and  myself  the  accident  of  a 
title  and  birth  is  the  ouly  difterence ; — education, 
ideas^  refinement  and  habits  of  life  being  all 
the  same.  If  the  title  is  to  make  this  decided 
distinction,  it  should  exclude  me  from  their 
society.  But  if  it  do  not  exclude,  it  should 
not  be  called  up  as  a  repellant,  where  the  usual 
and  conventional  deference  to  rank  has  not 
been  transgressed/' 

^'I  grant  all  this,  but  still  I  cannot  quite 
understand  you Mary  said.  I  look  to 
society,  as  I  would  to  a  theatre— for  amuse- 
ment; and  would  always  choose  the  best,  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  would  prefer  the  King's 
Theatre  to  Asdey's.  But  wherever  I  might 
be,  I  should  never  feel  higher  or  lower  than 
those  with  whom,  for  the  moment,  I  am 
associated.  I  feel  but  as  an  item  of  a  great 
whole;  in  which,  as  regards  its  good  or  bad 
taste,  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  person  who 
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gives  the  party  is  alone  implicated.  ^Tiy 
cannot  you  look  at  the  Abbey  concert  io  the 
same  light?" 

"  No,  Mar)',  dear ;  I  must  ggt  out  of  it.  It 
ruffles  me,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient  reason 
for  absenting  myself,  when  I  can  do  no 
pood  by  going.  I  shall  have  a  good  excuse  to 
offer ;  as  I  expect  my  brother  in  England,  and 
it  is  possible  that  I  may  go  to  town  to  meet 
him.  You  must  ask  Mi-s.  Gordon  or  Mrs. 
Harcourt  to  chaperon  you." 

Mary  still  laughed  at  Mrs.  Calthorpe's 
scruples,  unable  to  imderstand  them.  Society 
to  her  was  always  joyous  and  exciting.  All 
))crsonal  feelings,  all  sense  of  self  was  merged 
in  the  delight  she  had  in  pleasing  ; — all  her 
estimate  of  others  influenced  by  their  powers 
of  being  pleased.  Her  peculiar  worldliness 
consisted  more  in  that  polish  which  obsen'es  a 
smiling  courteousness  to  all,  rather  than  io  that 
quick  appreciation  of  consequence  and  adroit 
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evasion  of  little  people,  which  is  the  occasional 
sigQ  ol  the  world;taint. 

Mary  was  not  sorry  to  be  uudur  Mis.  Gor- 
don's charge  at  the  Abbey  concert.  She 
knew  that  'Mr.  Leigh  was  to  be  there,  and 
that  she  should  see  more  of  him  by  being  with 
his  friends  than  with  those  less  intimate.  How- 
ever, much  of  the  pleasure  she  anticipated  was 
lessened  by  the  ciicumstaace,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  those  feelings  of  interest  and  confidence  to 
which  lie  iiud  given  rise  at  their  last  meeting 
at  Admiral  Calthorpe's — and  which  he  had 
seemed  to  share — ^he  had  not  been  induced  to 
pay  one  single  visit  to  the  Arches  during  the 
three  intervening  weeks. 

Notwithstanding  this,  tliere  was  pleasure  in 
seeing  him  approach  them,  as  they  stood  in  tlie 
magnificent  concert-room  at  Desboiuugh  Abbey, 
There  was  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  cordial 
greeting  of  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Miss  Stratton ; 
and  to  feel  that  the  constrained,  almost  chilling 
manner  in  which  he  first  addressed  her,  vanished. 
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as  by  magic,  before  the  uaaffected  sati^ctira 
which  she  betrayed  in  the  meetiDg. 

Alary  had  long  been  under  the  common 
mi^t^lfA  of  &&c}'ing  that  her  own  impressions 
were  those  generally  received  by  others;  so 
that  her  first  hotioii  of  the  xmcourtly  and  for- 
bidduig  aspect  of  the  Curatei  she  behaved  to  be 
the  hght  m  which  he  usually  appeared*  The 
new  form  under  wluch  she  now  beheld  him — a 
being  standing  aloof  from  others,  singulai'  and 
superior  in  mind  as  in  person — gave  him  a  greater 
interest,  from  imagining  that  he  stood  forth  a 
bright  and  particular  star/'  solely  for  herself* 
She  never  guessed  that  half  the  young  ladies  of 
his  flock,  looked  on  him  as  a  sun,  worthy  their 
heart's  best  worship. 

From  Maiy  s  attendance  at  Church  being 
strictly  confined  to  the  morning  service,  at 
which  time  the  Curate  never  officiated,  she 
had  never,  as  the  conventional  and  oonvratide 
phrase  expresses  it,  ''sat  under  him."  With 
every  inclination  to  change  her  habits  in  this 
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respect,  she  had  wanted  the  courage  or  the 
conscience  so  to  do.  Had  she  ever  beheld  his 
expressive  and  beautiful  countenance  brought 
into  favourable  relief  by  the  sno\\7  folds  of  the 
surplice — had  she  ever  heard  the  deep  music 
of  his  voice,  now  in  the  imploring,  thrilling  tone 
of  earnest  prayer,  now  in  the  calm  and  manly 
force  of  the  teacher — she  might  have  understood 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  many 
of  the  feminine  and  youthful  portion  of  his 
congregation  ;  and  perhaps  discerned  that  they 
were  all  travelling  to  the  same  end,  though 
by  a  different  road ;  theirs  probably  the  most 
frequented. 

In  truth,  there  is  in  the  minds  of  most 
females,  with  the  veneration  experienced  for 
those  who  lead  their  souls  to  the  high  and  holy 
aspirations  for  which  they  were  created,  a 
strange  mixture  of  human  feeling.  Possibly  it 
may  partake  a  little  of  the  nature  of  that  felt 
by  the  Roman  peasant,  for  the  exquisite  love- 
liness of  the  Virgin,  before  whose  shrine  he 
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kneds;  whcu  religion  lends  a  greater  suscep-, 
tibility  to  the  excellence  of  things  created. 
Still,  in  the  sentiments  experienced  by  a  young 
woman  for  a  minister,  whose  holy  influence  is 
seconded  by  earthly  attractions,  pure  though 
ardent,  humble  though  persevering,  there  seems 
as  it  were  a  faint  vestige  of  early  creation — 
a  relic  of  patriarchal  habits  and  associations  ; — 
when,  besides  other  relations,  man  btood 
between  the  helpless  loving  creature  of  his 
household  and  her  God,  a  Priest. 

The  Curate  was  aware  of  this  subtile  spirit, 
running  through  the  hbres  of  a  woman's  heart ; 
which,  even  at  moments  of  its  highest  exaltation, 
lent  something  more  thau  deference  to  the 
preacher.  He  knew,  too,  of  those,  who  had 
drawn  advantage  from  this  conjoint  and 
mysterious  sensibility  to  earthly  and  heavenly 
things.  «In  his  own  person,  the  knowledge 
gave  a  coldness,  a  caution  and  reserve  to  bis 
usual  manner  towards  young  women.  For  oth^ 
reasons,  this  reserve  was  more  decidedly  pro* 
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nounced  in  his  demeanour  towards  Miss 
D'Arc  biie  believed  that  it  arose  from  his 
jHreconceived  notion,  that  a  woman  whose  whole 
life  had  been  pa^iscd  in  diiiaipatiun  and  frivolity, 
must  of  necessity  be  shallow  and  heartless. 
She  hoped  that  in  time  the  impression  might 
pass  away,  and  that  he  would  leam  to  judge 
her  better.  Her  earnestness  in  inducing  this 
fuirer  estimate,  made  liis  reserve  more  difiicult 
to  observe;  but  with  some  occasional  giving 
vsray,  it  hud  remained  tolerably  proof  against 
the  gentle  and  cordial  fascination  of  htr 
manner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert,  there  was 
a  more  general  intermixture  of  the  very  large 
party  assembled  at  the  Abbey ;  and  though  at 
times  Mary  could  have  laughed  at  the  distor- 
tion of  costume,  with  which  some  creditable 
looking  people  in  their  every-day  guise,  had 
thought  proper  to  do  honour  to  the  Marchioness, 
— ^though  she  could  have  smiled  at  the  forced 
courtesy  and  attentions  of  the  noble  hostess 
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and  her  daughters  towards  the  one  half  of  ihsk 
guests  —  so  dit&rent  to  the  unostentatious 
kindness  observed  towards  their  own  friends; 
still  she  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  Mrs. 
Calthorpe's  sensitive  apprehension  of  things 
had  lost  her  an  agreeable  epening. 

Mary  was  standing  in  tiie  refreshment-room 
with  Mrs.  Gordon  .and  her  ward,  whither  Mr. 
Leigh  had  attended  them,  happy  in  the  idea 
that  much  of  his  sauvagerie  had  mea:ged  into 
a  tone  so  much  more  accordant  with  her  feel- 
ings ;  when  Lord  Maldyu  aad  a  stranger,  whom 
she  had  previously  remarked  as  having  made 
her  the  subject  of  attentipe  obserpation,  ap- 
proached them. 

Mary  liked  Lord  Maldyn— was  amused  by 
his  excessive  loquacity,  his  fearlessly  expressed 
sentiments,  and  withal  the  little  spice  ol  cancan 
with  which  he  seasoned  his  discourse.  Still, 
she  had  tact  enough  to  feel,  that  the  sort  of 
conversation  he  would  broach,  would  not  at  all 
assimilate  with  th6  tone  usually  adopted  by  Bfr. 
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Leigh,  nor  conduce  to  her  ftvour  in  his  sight ; 
she  was,  therefore,  glad  when  his  Lordship 
introduced  the  tall  spectral,  marrowless  looking 
stanger  to  her  as  Sir  William — something — 
she  could  not  catch  the  name.  His  grave,  and 
aluiost  vacant  blue  eyes,  the  starch  dignity  of 
hk  form,  the  compressed  lips,  the  rigid  brow, 
all  exacted  a  serious  and  formal  demeanour  on 
her  part;  and  she  fulfilled  it  with  her  usual 
grace  and  simplicity  of  manner,  though  yet 
with  something  of  a  doubled-edged  coquetry; 
designing  as  much  to  please  him,  who  she  felt 
was  listening  to  her  every  word,  in  spite  of 
Lord  Maldyn's  verbosity  addressed  to  himself, 
as  him,  whom  she  addressed. 

The  conversation  lingered  perhaps  longer 
than  she  could  have  wished,  and  was  carried 
on  with  that  dignified  propriety  which  marks 
the  old  French  comedy.  At  length  the 
carriages  were  announced;  when  this  re- 
chauffe of  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison  offered  his 
arm  with  a  deferential  courtliness  that  almost 
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made  her  smile;  and,  as  he  performed  his 
partuig  bow,  she  could  have  wondered  that 
she  had  not  been  congealed  into  an  icicle 
by  so  long  a  conversation   with  one,  more 
like  a  spirit  from  the  Frozen  Ocean,  than  a 
thing  of  life  and  respiration.    However,  she 
speedily  lost  aU  recollection  of  him,  by  Mrs. 
Gordon's  question  to  her  ward,  whether  she 
had  remarlLed  Lady  Maldyn's  attention  to  Mr. 
Leigh.     And  this   did  not  end  there, — the 
good    lady    remarked    with   something  like 
amazement — but  she  had  actually  asked  for 
permission  to  sit  in  her  pew,  in  the  afternoons 
when  the  Curate  might  officiate  at  Ddrtiam 
Church.    Miss  Stratton  would  not  be  amazed ; 
but  said  simply  that,  although  Di^irham  was 
so  far  from   Belmont,  tiiere   was   only  the 
Uttle  church  of  High  Down  nearer.  She 
added  that  Mr.  Leigh  had  spukeu  most  highly 
to  her  of  Lady  Maldyn ;  telling  her  that  At 
had  informed  him  of  some  new  arrangements 
in  the  London  schools,  which  he  thought,  with 
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fuller  descriptions  from  her  Ladyship,  he  might 
bring  into  play  at  Deirham.  Mary  could  not 
quite  understand  why  the  httle  heiress'  voice 
faltered,  while  she  made  tliis  comiuunication ; 
and  was  rather  disposed  to  believe  there  was 
a  little  jealousy  in  any  proposed  division  of  her 
supremacy,  which  was  uncontested  as  far  as 
the  Deirham  school  went ;  but  an  after  thought 
made  her  consider,  that  it  was  probably  the 
motion  of  the  cairiage  which  caused  the 
tremulous  tone  of  Miss  Strat ton's  speech. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such  merence  for  his  blame* 
See  with  clear  eye  some  lessened  shame. 

And  I  be  lesaen^d  in  bis  lore  f 

T£NNY80N. 

I 

A  FEW  days  after  the  concert  at  Desborough 
Abbey,  Mrs.  Calthorpe  called  at  the  Arches 
to  learn  all  particulars.  Mary  gave  her  some 
amusing  descriptions,  but  still  affirmed  that 
she  was  wrong  in  not  being  there. 

No,  no Mrs.  Calthorpe  said  firmfy,  I 
have  acted  according  to  my  deliberate  qnnion, 
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and  therefore  feel  justified.    But/'  she  added, 
you  have  aot  yet  told  me  how  you  liked  my 
brother/' 
M'dry  opened  her  eyes. 

"Youi'  brother!  Dear  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  he 
surely  was  not  there  V* 

Mrs.  Calthorpe,  in  her  turn,  looked  mysti* 
fied,  as  she  said : 

^  Why  he  told .  me  that  Lord  Maldyn,  with 
whom  he  is  stayingi  presented  him  to  you: — 
and  added,  moreover,  that  you  more  than  ful- 
filled all  the  pretty  thiogs  he  has  heard  of 
you." 

Maiy  still  looked  incredulous;  saying  tiiat 
the  gentleman  to  whom  Lord  Maldyn  had 
introduced  her,  was  some  one  of  title. 

''Exactly,  my  dear;"  Mrs.  Calthorpe  said. 
"  Willie  has  just  been  to  Windsor  by  the  Kong's 
couunand,  where  he  has  received  the  hoiiuur 
of  being  made  a  Kuight  of  the  Guelpliic 
order.'* 

Mary  blushed  scarlet.    She  now  felt  certain 
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that  the  digmfied  stranger — the  starched  Sir 
William" — must  have  been  the  Willie  oi 
whom  she  had  heard  so  much — the  diplomatic 
brother  of  Mrs.  Caithorpe  !  He  was  the  man 
of  all  others,  to  whom  she  would  have  least 
liked  to  have  shown  the  deference  and  atten- 
tion which  she  had  done;  sedng  that,  in 
consequence  of  his  large  estate  and  beautiful 
mansion,  he  was  accounted  a  marvellous  good 
match  in  the  country ;  and  also  that  Mrs. 
Caltliorpe  had  at  divers  times,  hinted  the 
satisfaction  it  would  yield  her  to  see  him  united 
to  herself. 

Mary's  thoughts,  like  lightning,  reverted 
to  what  Mr.  Leigh's  impressions  must  have 
been,  on  observing  her  shght  of  Lord  Maldyn, 
for  the  apparent  puipose  of  courting  one,  ui 
whose  identity  with  the  "  goud  match'*  of 
the  neighbourhood  he  was  probably  aware; 
and  of  which  he  would  hardly  believe  her  in 
ignorance. 

Mary  felt  seriously  mortified.    The  spectre 
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of  those  vilifying  young  men  at  Brighton, 
who  had  appended  degrading  motives  to  her 
proceedings  in  society,  rose  up  before  her  ;  and 
for  the  moment,  the  same  sense  of  shame — the 
same  dread  of  unkind  construction  oppressed 
her. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  could  hardly  understand 
Miss  D'  Arc's  confusion ;  but,  in  the  compla- 
cency and  hopefulness  of  human  nature  as 
regards  its  own  motives,  felt  disposed  to  con- 
strue it  as  favourable  to  her  one  darling  idea, 
of  finding  in  her  young  friend  a  wife  answering 
to  all  the  requirements  of  her  widowed  and 
fastidious  brother. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe,  before  taking  leave,  told 
Mary  that  Lady  Maldyn  proposed  asking  her 
to  spend  the  Chi-istmas  week  at  Belmont, 
whither  they  were  already  invited. 

Mary  murmured  something  about  thinking 
and  believing  it  would  not  be  possible  for  her 
to  go;  inwardly  resolving  with  that  strange 
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habit  of  refemng  everything  to  one,  whose 
influence  eadi  day  increased,  that  Mr.  Leigh — 
through  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  she  knew  was  his 
village  gazette — should  know  that  she  had 
refused  the  invitation  to  Bdmont;  and  thus 
suffered  the  opportunity  for  further  meeting 
with  Sir  William  Aviston  to  eecdfe  her. 

That  evening  a  very  good  reason  sprang  up 
for  refusing  Lady  Maldyn's  invitation,  whenever 
it  might  arrive;  for,  to  her  great  surprise,  a 
note  reached  her  from  Lady  Eloisa  Esseaden, 
dated  from  High  Down,  telling  her  that  tfaqr 
had  returned  unexpectedly  there  that  morning. 
The  reason  given  for  this  change  of  plan,  and 
their  sudden  dq>arture  from  Lord  Usea's,  was 
that,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  smaU-pox 
being  in  the  village.  Captain  Essenden  had 
been  induced,  in  his  extreme  care  for  their 
little  ones,  to  propose  foregoing  all  the 
Christmas  festivities  at  the  Earl's,  and  return- 
ing to  their  own  home.    '^You  must  come 
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and  console  us,  dear  Miss  D  Arc,"  the  note 
continued,  ''for  this  disappointment,  by  in- 
ducing Lady  Leverton  to  promise  that  you 
win  boili  spend  your  Christatras  with  us.  The 
weather  is  so  fine,  she  need  not  fear  the 
change.  Hubert  begs  me  to  tell  you  thst 
he  has  a  splendid  ooUection  of  duets.  He 
will  ride  over  to  the  Arches  to-morrow,  to 
Icaia  on  what  day  I  may  send  ibr  you.  You 
must  not  say  nay." 

The  Viscountess,  to  Mary's  great  satisftclion, 
at  once  decided  that  they  would  accept  Lady 
Eloisa's  invitation ;  therefore  the  next  morning, 
when  liady  Maldyn's  note  reached  her,  she 
bad  an  efficient  excuse  for  not  going  to 
Bdmont,  by  pleading  her  engagement  with 
the  Essendens. 

Before  the  hour  at  which  it  was  likely  that 
Captain  EflHMnden  would  call,  Mary  &iled 
not  to  pay  h^  visit  to  Mrs.  Gordon.  Full 
of  excitement,  and  with  her  cheeks  glowing 
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With  a  quick  walk  through  the  shghtly  frosty 
ail,  uu  aniviog  at  the  }»laiior  Houac  she  was 
shewn  into  the  Library ;  where,  as  much  to 
his  apparent  surprise  as  her  own,  she  found 
Mr.  Leigh  alone,  looking  o?er  some  little 
account  books,  containing  all  the  mysteries 
connected  with  clothing  and  coal  clubs. 

Mary  learnt  that  Mrs.  Gorduu  and  her 
ward  had  that  instant  leit  tiie  rouui  to  prepare 
for  vvalkiiig  with  hiin  to  the  village  bchuul,  wheru 
there  was  to  be  an  examination. 

*'0h!  what  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  taste 
this  fine  sunny  morning,"  Mary  said  hastily ; 
for  the  earnest  look  of  pleasure  and  admiration, 
with  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  Curate 
regarded  her,  a  httle  confused  and  embarras^ca 
her. 

He  smiled  as  he  answered : 
A  sacrifice  truly  ;  but  it  is  from  kindness 
to  me  that  it  is  undertaken.    My  vocatkia 
obhges  ail  these  things;  but  it  will  be  two 
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tiresome  hours  much  hghteited  by  Mrs.  Gor* 
don  and  Miss  Strattou's  assistauce." 

For  the  moment,  though  the  image  of  meek 
looking  straw  bonnets^  Denmark  satin  shoes, 
coarse  cotton  stockings,  and  a  caba9  contain* 
ing  tracts  and  flannel,  always  connected  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  the  lady-attendants  of  a 
Natioual  school,  Mary  almost  regretted  that 
she  was  not  associated  in  the  work,  with  those 
so  sedulous  in  all  good  things,  instead  of 
having  called  forth  the  slightly  mocking  laugh, 
at  her  worUIy  estimation  of  theur  labours. 

Speaking  from  these  thoughts,  she  said, 
¥nth  a  gentle  reproaclifulness  of  tone ;  "  You 
have  never  yet  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out 
to  me,  in  what  way  I  could  render  myself  of 
some  little  sendee  in  the  v  illage.  Do  you  con- 
sider me  absolutely  useless  as  an  employee 

**Not  useless;^'  he  replied  with  sudden 
warmth  of  manner,  "  but  equal  to  eveiything 
to  which  your  mind  once  turned  itself  ~  may 
turn  itself."    These  three  last  words  were 
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said  with  an  expressiou  of  approiral,  persua- 
sion and  aulliority ;  vvhich^  with  the  teuderaess 
of  his  look,  would  have  made  her  at  the 
minute  build  a  diurch  and  endow  it,  had  die 
the  means,  and  had  he  directed  it.  He  con- 
tinued : — Stilly  with  the  impression  that  your 
disposition  would  fit  you  for  every  deed  of 
charity,  I  have  conceived  the  idea  that  your 
whole  life  has  been  so  shielded  irom  the 
squalor — the  debased  nature  of  the  poor ;  that 
I  should  shrink  from  inflicting  upon  you  the 
pain,  which  contact  with  these  sad  blots  in 
our  existence  must  give/' 

Then,  because  I  have  ahready  been  spoilt, 
would  you  still  continue  the  unwholesome 
system  which  has  made  me  thus?"  Mary 
asked,  while  her  eyes  were  upraised  to  his, 
with  a  giaUful  softness  for  the  kind  indulgence 
x>f  his  expressions. 

I  would  lure  you  to  a  sense  of  the  dark 
xeafiiies  of  this  Ufe,  ratha:  than  force  tfaem 
upon  you.    I  would  seek  to  awaken  you," 
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he  continued  anxiously,  "to  a  sense  of  the 
high  and  holy  things  connected  with  our 
being,  before  I  engaged  you  in  a  contest  with 
the  ignorance  and  sin,  into  which  half  of  our 
earth-bound  fellow-creatures  are  sunk.  Miss 
D'Arc,"  he  added  solemnly,  and  yet  with 
gentleness,  "  we  must  have  one  hand  clasped 
firmly  on  the  Cross — on  Eternity — ere  we 
should  dare  extend  the  other  to  the  sinking 
souls  around  us." 

Mary  felt  the  full  force  of  his  words.  She 
felt  them  with  terror  and  humility.  A  tremour 
passed  over  her,  and  she  found  the  tears  rise 
to  her  eyes.  Involuntarily  she  extended  both 
her  hands  towards  him.  He  took  them,  and 
held  them  for  an  instant  firmly  within  his 
own.  She  looked  to  him  anxiously,  waiting 
his  further  speaking.  He  was  more  than 
usually  pale,  with  an  unwonted  brilliancy  in 
his  eyes.  Did  he  too  look  through  tear  drops. 
She  could  not  tell.     Releasing  her  hand,  he 
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said  buniedly :  We  must  talk  of  this  again/' 
and  turned  from  her. 

She  was  glad  that  he  did  so.  There  was 
an  emotion — a  trouble  at  her  heart,  which 
she  could  not  have  conquered,  had  he  uttered 
another  word.  He  probably  saw  this,  and 
so  spared  her  further  agitation. 

Tiiey  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  the 
Curate  resuming  the  survey  of  the  little  com- 
mercial looking  books  on  the  table  by  his  side. 
The  entrance  of  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Miss 
Stratton  removed  the  embarrassment,  which 
a  longer  continuation  of  this  pause  might  have 
produced. 

How  strangely  the  teehngs  of  Mary  resumed 
their  ordinary  smooth .  ciurent,  with  the  first 
tones  and  everj^-day  expressions  of  her  friends  ! 
The  precise,  though  kind  greetings  of  Mrs. 
Gordon  —  her  particular  inquiries  as  to  the 
Viscountess's  health — her  minute  account  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  weather,  the  accuracy 
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of  which  they  were  all  able  to  judge, — and 
her  imperturbable  and ,  machine-like  manner 
would  have  calmed  a  spinning  Dervish. 
Mrs.   Gordon  reverted  to  the  party  at 

Desborough  Abbey;  and  with  the  usual 
^  maUh^opos  which  marked  her  words,  though 
perhaps  going  a  little  out  of  her  usual  way  for 
their  :>abject,  she  asked  Mary  whether  she 
had  seen  Sir  William  Aviston  since  the 
concert. 

As  it  happened,  the  question  though  arising 
from  her  recoUectiona  of  the  attention  paid  to 
the  new  Knight,  and  therefore  in  itsdf  a  subject 
for  embarrassment,  was  hailed  by  Mary  as 
affording  the  opportunity  for  explaining,  that 
she  had  been  in  entirp  ignorance  that  the 
stranger  presented  to  her  by  Lord  Maldyn 
was  the  exquisite  Diplomatist^^the  wealthy 
widower,  whose  occasional  visits  to  Belmont 
caused  so  much  excitement  amongst  the 
feminine  and  single  population  of  the  district. 
This  was  all  very  satisfactory;  but  the  prooi 
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of  her  disregard  of  all  these  claims  to  a  lady's 
attention,  and  the  disipterestedness  with  which 
she  had  given  hiin  her  own,  stiU  nmaiiied 
to  be  shown,  by  the  ftct  of  her  having 
declioed  to  join  the  party,  where  Sir  WilHam 
and  an  his  many  merits  flourished.  As  long 
as  this  refusal  on  her  part  remained  unpro- 
claimed,  so  lonp;  she  considered  ifiat  the 
opprohrium,  of  having  shown  such  decided 
deference  to  the  eligible"  par  exetUenee  of 
the  neighbomhood,  himg  over  her. 

With  aU  the  special  superficialities  of  her 
previous  life, — its  tendency  to  deaden  impulse, 
and  subvert  direct  truthfulness — Maiy  as  yd 
had  not  learnt  to  be  a  manceuvrer.  Her  hog 
contact  with  the  world  had  given  her  the  im* 
perturbable  high-breeding,  the  ooosunmnte 
simplicity  and  ease  of  manner,  which  is  the  beat 
triumph  of  art,  inasnuu  li  :rs  it  is  the  simulatioD 
of  a  high  and  perfect  nature  It  had  also— 
pohaps  as  a  counterpoise  to  these  adfuir 
tages — thrown  a  guttering  veil  over  omiil^ 
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which»  lumdomed  by  the  false  medium  lent  by 
fftshion^  would  have  appeared  anomalous,  to 
those  who  professed  to  be  guided  by  laws 
emanating  from  Divinity;  and|  as  a  con- 
bequcace,  had  much  lessened  her  quick  appre- 
hension of  right  and  wrong, — those  necessary 
waymarks  in  life's  journey.  But  still,^  this 
oontact,  usually  so  fiatal  to  ingenuousness,  bad 
left  her  truthful  and  powerless,  as  regarded 
schemes  or  policy.  Therefore,  with  some  of 
that  abruptness  of  manner,  which  those 
exhibit  who  speak  with  a  secondary  purpose 
rather  than  from  impulse,  and  with  much  of 
the  excitement,  left  by  her  conversation  with 
Mr.  Leigh — to  Mrs.  Gordon's  remark  that 
the  Maldyns  were  going  to  have  a  large  party 
to  stay  with  them  during  llie  Christmas  week, 
Mary  rephed  eagerly  that  she  too  had  received 
an  invitation,  but  that  she  had  refused  it 
for  the  much  greater  pleaswe  of  passing  that 
time  with  the  Essendens,  who  had  just  come 
back  to  High  Down. 
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While  Mrs.  Gordon  was  expressiDg  her 
surprise  at  this  unexpected  return,  Mar)' 
had  leisure  to  see  what  effect  this  announce- 
ment of  her  intention  of  not  joining  the  gay 
party  assembled  at  Belmont  had  upon  the 
Curate.  She  thought  that  she  had  never  seen 
him  look  more  austm,  as  he  too  expressed 
surprise  at  the  unusual  circumstance  of 
Captain  li^ssenden  passing  the  Christmas 
holidays  away  from  his  father-in-law  s. 

2^iiU'y  elucidated  the  matter,  by  expatiating 
on  the  amiable  anxiety  whidi  was  thereby 
shown  for  the  children.  But  it  failed  in 
exciting  any  demonstration  finom  either  of 
the  party;  and  she  arose  to  depart^  avme 
to  detain  them  Icmger. 

They  left  the  house  together ;  and  as  they 
walked  duvva  the  diivc,  Mi6^  Stratton  asked  her 
timidly,  if  she  would  not  accompany  them  to 
the  school ;  adding,  that  the  presence  of  strangrers 
impressed  more  forcibly  on  the  children  the 
weight  attached  to  education. 
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Mary's  heart  beat  fur  a  moment  gladly.  It 
was  exactly  the  moment  of  proving  to  Mr. 
Leigh  that  she  did  not  shrink  from  scenes  of 
village  usefiilness,  or  dread  witnessing  the  work- 
a^y  aspect  of  life;  while  her  entrance  into 
duties,  to  which  she  knew  that  he  aschbcd  much 
importance,  could  never  be  began  imder  cir- 
cumstances less  embarrassing  to  herself. 

She  looked  up,  and  caught  his  eye  resting 
eagerly  upon  her,  as  if  awaiting  her  answer.  It 
brought  the  colour  to  her  cheeks ;  and  it  was  with 
regret  at  the  moment  that  she  recollected  it 
must  be  near  the  time  at  which  Captain  ii^ssen- 
den  had  appointed  to  call. 

She  explained  this  to  Miss  Stratton ;  asking 
her  to  promise  that  at  some  future  opportunity 
she  would  inaugurate  her  into  this  first  mystery 
of  a  country  lady's  duties. 

As  she  spoke,  Mr.  Leigh  took  out  his  watch, 
saying,  that  if  she  really  wished  to  accompany 
them,  he  should  have  time  to  hurry  down  to  the 
Axches  before  joining  them  at  the  National 
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School,  and  would  ask  Iiady  LevertoQ  to  receive 
Captain  Essenden  abae.  His  looks  almost 
seemed  to  insist  on  this  arrangement ;  and  he 
was  about  to  leave  them,  adding,  with  some 
little  bitterness,  that,  as  Misb  D'Arc  was  so  soon 
to  see  her  fiiends  at  High  Down,  she  could 
surely  spare  them  that  half-hour ;  when  Mary, 
recollecting  that  Lady  Leverton,  having  that 
morning  shown  a  disposition  to  change  her 
resolves  of  accompanying  her  to  High  Down, 
would  most  likely  take  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Captain  Essenden  alone,  to  ai  range  that 
she  should  go  without  her,  begged  Mr.  Leigh 
to  stop ;  explaining  that  she  hersdf  wished  to  see 
Captain  Essenden.  She  then  took  leave  of  the 
school-bound  party,  and  could  not  fail  in  ob- 
serving the  veiy  signal  eiqpression  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  Curate's  countenance.  Miss 
Stratton,  too,  looked  dibtuibcd  ^  while  Mrs. 
Gordon,  who  always  took  upon  herself  the  task 
of  apologising  for  others,  when  she  conceived 
them  in  fault,  shook  hands  with  her,  saying : 
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"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  ;  I  dare  say  you  are  very 
right  to  go.  No  doubt  Captain  Essenden  has 
a  great  deal  to  tell  you  from  Lady  Eloisa." 

Mary,  as  she  wished  them  good-morning, 
thought  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  detain 
them,  to  explain,  that  her  wish  of  associating 
her  mother  with  the  pleasures  of  the  Christmas 
week,  had  induced  her  final  resolve ;  and  she 
left  them,  asking  herself  the  question,  was  it 
thus  that  those  devoted  to  holy  lives  resented 
the  very  least  defalcation  from  duty  in  others  ? 

The  idea  gave  her  a  timid  apprehension,  that 
the  smooth  current  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Leigh  would  be  ever  thus  interrupted  by 
feelings  of  disapprobation.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  that  she  had  been  sensible  of  incurring 
blame,  though  words  had  not  instructed  her  in 
the  fact  or  cause. 

Her  knowledge  of  what  his  expectations,  as 
regarded  a  woman's  duties  and  sphere  of  action, 
was  so  limited,  that  she  feared  it  would  be  often 
thus  that  she  should  fall  short  of  his  require- 
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moats.  The  reflection  gave  her  pain;  aad 
she   entered    her    house    sad  and  dk- 

satisficd — sad,  that  the  evident  expansion  of 
kind  feeling  towards  herself,  as  betrayed  by  Mr. 
Leigh,  should  in  so  short  a  time  contract  into 
ooldnefls  and  stem  disapproval  —  dissatisfied, 
that  her  desire  to  be  all  that  he  coidd  wish  her 
to  be^  should  reoeiYe  so  little  indulgenfiev 
encouragement*  and  go  sudi  a  litde  way  ia 
gaining  her  the  approbation  which  good  inteD^ 
tions  might  at  least  obtain. 

Any  one«  less  blinded  by  the  honesty  and 
purity  of  their  own  impulses  than  Maiy, 
might  have  looked  for  other  causes  for  the 
undisguised  dissatisfaction  of  the  Curate ;  and 
found  them;  and  not  attributed  it  to  the 
simple  fiust  of  her  backwardness  in  paroduil 
matters.  Perhaps  her  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Gordon  and  her  ward,  might  have  a  littk 
disposed  her  to  this  view  of  the  Curate's 
ahemate  gentleness  and  severity,  as  shown  to 
herself.     They  lived  but  for  such  things; 
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and  Mary  was  aware  that  it  was  the  great  chord 
of  attraction  between  them  and  Mr.  Leigh: 
it  was,  then,  natural  to  consider  that  her  failure 
in  them,  was  the  one  stumblmg-block. 

She  was*  still  pondering  on  all  the  variety 
of  humour  betrayed  that  morning  by  tho 
Curate»  when  Captain  £fisenden  arrived.  His 
animated  pleasure  at  again  meeting  her  infected 
faar,  and  the  aiiectionate  bent  of  her  disposition 
seemed  brought  out     liis  cordiality. 

TTie  next  day  was  fixed  upon,  for  their 
visit  to  High  Down ;  the  objection^  of  the 
\nsoountess  being  speedily  over^nikd.  The 
dose  carriage  was  to  be  sent  for  her.  Every 
precaution  should  be  taken  that  she  might 
not  feel  the  move ;  and,  when  at  High  Down 
in  the  apartment  with  the  most  smmy  aspect 
in  the  house,  the  excited  Essenden  assured 
her  that  she  diould  remain  as  secluded  as 
she  pleased. 

He  was  irresistible ;  and  Lady  Leverton, 
never  dreaming  of  looking  at  his  actions 
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through  the  dark  aud  microficx^ic  eyes  of 
Lb  fin^^  who  teiOs  us  that  **  Bim  ne 
resaemUe  nueux  h  une  vive  amiti^  que  oa 
liaisons  que  Tint^r^t  de  notre  amour  nous  fait 
oultiver*' — rejoiced  in  the  evidences  of  fiiendship 
from  80  aooomplished  a  person. 
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CHAPTER  L 

I  love  the  bell*  that  calle  the  poor  to  pray. 

Chiming  from  village  church  its  cheeriui  sounds 

When  the  soil  amfles  on  kbooi^e  holy-day. 
And  all  the  rustic  train  are  gathered  round. 

Each  deftly  dizened  in  hia  Sanday^s  best. 

And  pleased  to  hail  the  day  oi^  piety  .and  re^t." 

ea^THXY. 

CuHiSTMAS-DA\  was  ODe  of  those  bright 
suutches  with  vviiich  December  sometimes  tries 
to  shuffle  off  the  notion  of  decrepitude,  and  take 
upon  itself  the  semblance  of  autumn. 
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Mary,  with  Lady  Eloisa  and  Captain  Easen- 
deo,  and  a  little  detachment  from  the  nursery, 
walked  to  the  tiny  dmrch,  bdooging  to  the 
diminutive  parish  of  High  Down,  and  which, 
nestling  dose  under  the  hill,  with  all  its  Norman 
features  shewing  beneath  the  velvet  coating, 
furnished  by  the  Uchen  of  many  centuries, 
was  the  very  stage  for  some  of  those  revivings 
by  which  the  mediaeval  mama  robs  the  painter 
of  his  picturesque,  and  the  spider  of  his 
nest 

There  it  stood  with  its  crumbling  corbels 
unpolluted  by  the  least  stroke  of  a  modem 
mallet,  its  time^tained  vvaU:>  without  one  touch 
of  the  gaudy  blue  and  red  paint,  so  dear  to  the 
fimcy  of  that  most  fandfiil  of  beings,  the  soir 
disant  Anglo-CathoUc.  All  was  original — ^no 
playing  at  the  monkish  ages.  There  were  little 
painted  lancet  windows  encruated  with  dirt,  of 
one  century;  the  old  corved  soimdiog-board 
su^nded  high  above  the  pulpit  and  draped 
with  cobwebs,  of  another ;  tlie  daik-blue  and 
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sober  looking  threadbare  cushion  on  the  reading- 
desk,  of  aiiotii9« 

An  tfaat  it  owed  to  modem  decoration  was 
the  embowering  branehes  of  bright  hotty  and 
ivy;  and,  fitted  by  a  tolaUy  rustic  congrep^tion, 
it  was  a  striking  scene  of  that  heart*worship, 
which  looks  not  for  aesthetics  to  occupy 
the  Christian's  eyes,  who,  like  Shakespeare's 
poet,  with  one  glance  sees  earth  and  heaven, 
from  the  forea  of  the  atriving  spirit  within. 

There  was  a  calm,  a  happiness  in  this  simple 
temple,  thai  could  be  the  bright  winter  sun 
shining  on  all,  and  making  the  Christmas 
branches  idmost  like  the  blossoming  of  sum- 
mer :  while  the  soothing  tones  and  topics  of  the 
old  preacher,  vviiose  discourse  was  little  mure 
than  a  string  of  sentences  chosen  from  Scripture, 
told  of  the  hopes  and  promisea  cmmeoted 
with  the  holy  day;  tmd  of  which  the  weUU 
thumbed  Bibles  around,  shewed  that  the  auditorB 
were  iuliy  able  to  prove  the  authenticity. 

This  mosaic  of  the  holy  writings  failed  in 
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awakening  the  attention  of  Mary,  who  probably 
had  never  listened  out  a  whole  sennon  in  her 
life*  Indeed  her  past  experience  of  them  had 
been  as  offering  a  leisure— a  tranquillity  for  the 
indulgence  of  thought,  which  a  busy  life  had  not 
often  aflurded.  Still  the  twenty  minutes'  dura> 
tion  of  the  unheard  s^mon  awakened  a  train  of 
novel,  and  perhaps  not  unwholesome  reflections 
in  her  niind — a  mind  which,  whether  by  her 
long  residence  in  comparative  seduaion,  or  from 
other  circumstanceSj  had  htdy  learnt  to  lend 
itself  much  more  to  reverie  and  soft  and  tendor 
musings,  than  had  been  its  wont. 

As  her  eyes  wandered  around  the  ample  and 
yet  well-filled  pew,  now,  resting  on  the  sweet 
and  tranquil  countenance  of  Lady  Eloisa^  lovely 
from  its  complacency  and  the  reflection  shining 
from  it  of  happy  wifehood  and  maternity ;  then, 
on  the  pretty  duldren,  all  in  their  little  innocent 
attitudes  of  mute  and  reverent  attention,  the 
thought  arose  to  her  mind,  had  she  herself  been 
set  on  a  road  leading  to  happiness  ? 
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it  had  taken  her  through  scenes  of  unfailing 
gaiety,  scenes  of  high  and  distinguisiied  con- 
course ;  but  had  it  ever  produced  a  quai  ter  of 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  now  felt  by  those  who 
had  turned  into  the  sequestered  path  of  domestic 
and  famay  interests? — would  it  ever  lead  to 
mdx?  She  feared  to  seek  the  answer;  and 
ftared  also  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  wish 
it  had  hem  different.  A  sigh  rose  to  her  bosom. 
It  was  re-echoed.  She  looked  up,  and  saw  Cap- 
tain Essenden,  who,  seated  in  a  kind  of  nook  a 
little  behiad  Lad)  Eluisa,  had  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  her  cursory  glances,  in  intent  ob- 
servance of  herself. 

She  blushed  slightly  at  the  moment,  almost 
fearing  the  train  of  her  thoughts  might  have 
been  detected ;  and  then  smiled  at  the  cowardly 
idea.  Captain  Essenden,  too,  slightly  coloured ; 
but  he  looked  grave,  and  the  smile  was  unre- 
turned. 

On  their  way  from  church  over  the  smooth 
green  down,  where  one  of  the  little  boys  had  led 
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her  from  the  others,  Captain  Essendeii  oTertook 
h^  in  a  feigned  raoe  ymth  one  of  the  ctiiff 
children. 

The  boys  o^ntinued  their  raoe;  tbeir  father 
remained  walking  silently  by  Mary  s  side.  At 
length  he  said  abruptly,  and  with  a  slight 
emotion : 

Of  what  were  you  thinkijig  so  seriously  ami 
sadly  at  church.  Miss  D'Arc  ? — not  of  Mr.  Vil- 
liers'  sei  mon/* 

"Not  exactly,"  Mary  answered,  with  her 
usual  straightforwardness.  "  The  simplicity  cf 
your  pretty  church  has  put  new  ideas  into  my 
mind;  and,  while  reflecting  on  and  obsernog 
the  happiness  of  Lady  EHoisa,  I  began  to  disoen 
how  litde  likely  it  is  that  my  life  will  ever 
produoe  a  counterpart  of  such  parbct  ooft- 
tentment." 

The  words  were  simple  and  without  reserva- 
tion ;  yet  they  rang  a  peal  of  enchantm^  i& 
the  ears  of  Captain  £ssenden.  Lady  Ekasa's 
happiness  1"    There  was  a  vein  of  vanity  wiibiQ 
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his  breast  which  knew  well  how  to  turn  those 
words  into  nutriment. 

Mary  ran  on  with  her  little  racing  charge, 
unlieedl'ul  uf  the  construction  to  be  place^  on 
her  expressions.  She  would  have  repelled  with 
indigDant  soom  any  aeoond  meanmg  that  oould 
be  applied  to  them. 

The  evening  with  its  Christmas  tree,  charged 
with  gUttering  toys — the  smiling  servants — the 
tumultuous  joy  ol  the  duldren — the  tender  satis- 
iaction  of  the  mother,  was  another  scene  of 
duaiestic  rejoicing,  new  in  every  way  to  Mary ; 
and,  as  they  parted  for  the  night,  she  pressed  a 
kiss  on  the  fair  smooth  foi^ead  of  Lady  Eloisa, 
wishing,  with  earnest  sincerity,  that  her  happi- 
ness  should  be  ever  unalloyed. 

iPoor  Mary  1  She  httle  thought  what  a  fatal 
instrument  she  could  be  for  its  undoing — that 
this  lovely  and  gentle  friend  might  shrink  from 
her  with  horror,  as  fruta  the  serpent  in  her 
path. 

Perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  Liady  Eloisa,  there 
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might  be  at  times  a  sickly  aiisgiving  as  to  the 
future ;  but  she  took  courage  from  the  unfeigoed 
opmness  of  Mary's  character.  She  knew  that 
sin  couU  not  thus  ape  honesty.  And  so  she 
lulled  herself ;  and  averted  her  thoughts  from 
what»  even  in  idea,  seemed  to  curdle  and  impedii 
the  very  flow  of  her  iiie-blood. 

Oh !  what  cowardice  is  it  tliub  to  turn  from 
the  shadow  of  evil,  which,  fairly  faced,  might  be 
dispersed.  Would  the  plague— the  pestileoc^— 
be  suffered  to  creep  on,  and  no  voice  of  abim 
be  raised  ?  Is  sin  less  insidious — less  fittal  in 
its  encroachments?  A  siugle  word  said  in 
friendly  warning — not  in  angry  remonstrance — 
nothing  called  for  that — would  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  one,  whose  perceptions  of  evil  and  of  its 
semblances  were  too  obscured,  by  the  distorted 
medium  through  which  such  things  are  viewed 
in  the  style  of  society  in  which  she  had  lived,  to 
see,  that  the  easy  fitmiliarity  which  an  attractive 
youug  woman  might  observe  towards  a  married 
man,  could  endanger  at  once  his  own  and  his 
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wife's  tranquillity.  A  great  luau)  shipwrecks 
are  made  under  the  flag  of"  innocent  intentions," 
which  an  avoidanoe  of  the  kast  appearance  of 
evil  might  have  spared. 

Lady  Eloisa  did  not  actually  see  evil  in  the 
friendly  intimacy  between  Miss  D'Arc  md  her 
husband.  A^respect  for  both  forbade  any  mis- 
construction. And,  with  a  painiul  sense  of 
possible  trouble,  there  \va^  a  happy  feeling  of 
security  in  the  ingenuous  character  of  Mary. 
The  word  of  warning  was  left  unsaid.  A  mother 
can  say — "  you  are  too  indulgent  to  my  child ; 
you  spoil  it ;  you  will  make  it  wayward ;  or  you 
will  make  it  love  you  more  than  it  does  me." 
There  is  a  pride  in  wifehood  which  forbids  such 
remonstrance.  Alas  !  liow  many  slender  punc- 
tilios are  buffered  to  render  more  difficult  the 
many  difficulties  of  life. 

The  day  following  brought  the  same  course 
of  tranquil  amusement,  with  its  evening  ending 
as  before,  in  the  ^merry  romp  with  the  children — 
the  tea  table — the  pleasant  music,  and  soft 
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loungings  id  easy  diairs  before  a  Mazing  fire ; 
thus  affiBrmg  a  geaeral  likeness  to  EnglislL  coun- 
try evmings,  and  a  strong  contrast  to  the  mode 
'  in  which  every  other  nation  passes  those  same 
.hourSy  where  means  and  position  aHord  a 
choice. 

i  he  next  evening  was  to  be  one  of  rq|)reseii- 
tation. 

Lord  and  Lady  Maldyn,  with  their  Christmas 
party,  two  fiimiUes  from  Deirham,  and  the 
Curate,  were  to  dine  at  High  Down.  About  the 
invitation  of  the  latter,  there  had  been  a  little 
discussion.  Captain  £s8endai  suggesting  that, 
although  he  loved  Leigh  as  a  brother,  he  thougixt 
he  was  no  addition  to  the  party ;  while  he  him- 
self would  be  gladly  exempted.  Lady  Eloibu, 
on  the  contrary,  urged  that  it  was  incumbei^  on 
them,  as  friends  of  the  Curate,  to  further  hk 
meeting  with  the  Maktyns ;  who  esteemed  him 
highly,  and  whose  Church  patronage  lendered 
them  de^rable  acquaintances  to  all  unbenetk:ul 
clergymen.    Captain  Essenden  was  convinced* 
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and  Mr.  Leigh  invited ;  much  to  Mary's  satis- 
faction. 

There  bad  been  an  interruption  to  tbe  kindly 
feelings,  with  which  it  ¥ra8  Mary's  desire  to 
regard  the  Curate,  that  required  repair.  At 
first,  the  sudden  transition  from  a  show  of  sen- 
sibility and  indulgence  to  the  sternest  disappro- 
bation,  as  evinced  at  their  last  meeting,  had 
been  regretted  by  lier  with  forbeaiaoce  and  dis- 
comfort. But  pride,  that  Marplot  where  gentle- 
ness was  so  much  more  desirable,  had  interfered ; 
and  tcid  her  that  no  one  had  the  right  of  show- 
ing, as  she  imagined  he  had  done,  such  decided 
resentment  at  an  evasion  on  her  part  of  duties, 
about  which,  after  all,  there  might  be  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Indignation  had  then  succeeded. 
But  all  such  feelings  were  fast  merging  into  the 
wish  of  again  meeting  and  conciliating  one,  who, 
in  the  most  austere  word,  betmyed  an  interest 
of  ttKxre  weight  with  her  than  the  blandest  in- 
dolgenoe  of  others. 

The  diamond  drop  sparkled  on  her  fair  open 
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brow,  the  corresponding  oqn^e  was  placed  in 

the  rich  folds  of  green  velvet  which  graced  her 
beautiful  bosom  and  shoulders,  and  Mary  D  Arc 
turned  from  the  mirror,  wliich  retlccted  her 
carefully  adorned  lovclinc^b,  with  a  satisfactiuu 
uiil)  referring  to  one  of  the  party  she  was  pre- 
paring to  meet. 

A  woman's  estimate  of  the  potency  of  skil- 
fully chosen  omament,  is  often  thus  fallacious. 
They  are  taught,  truly,  that  such  may  secure  the 
suffrages  of  taste  and  fashion;  but  know  not 
how  abortive  an  instrument  it  must  prove  in 
awakcmng  dormant  feelings  in  those^  whose 
habits  of  thought  render  them  insensible  to  its 
attractioii;  how  superfluous  where  the  sensi- 
bilities have  already  been  called  forth  ! 

Mary,  with  the  old  habits  of  a  life  of  display, 
looked  on  all  the  costly  gear,  selected  for  her 
adornment,  as  accessary  to  the  im^nression  she 
wished  to  make«  How  httle  she  knew  tbit  he, 
for  whom  the  bauble  ghttered  on  her  brow, 
heeded  it  not,  saw  it  not ;  yet,  looking  on  that 
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&ir  front  as  the  td^raph  of  all  he  wished  to 
learn,  had  studied  it  with  an  intensity  dangerous 
to  his  peace,  and  condudve  to  the  thraldom  he 
had  so  unwittingly  incurred.  How  little  she 
guessed  that  the  diamonds  sparkling  on  her 
breast  were  unnoticed ;  and,  if  thought  of,  would 
have  been  considered,  perhaps,  as  rcbcmbliug 
those  beucon-lights,  wiiich  speak  of  hidden  rocks 
and  stormy  waters ;  perhaps  not  less  dangerous 
to  man's  wel&re  than  the  deep  sensibiUties — 
the  slumbering  passions  which  he  believed  lay 
in  the  heart  beating  beneath.  Mary  knew 
nothing  of  this. — ^Dreamt  not,  that,  while  look- 
ing at  her  whole  being  as  the  very  perfection  of 
creation,  this  analymg  Curate  had  conceived 
that  he  had  there  detected  the  flaw  which  spoke 
it  all  of  earth.  • 

It  is  an  error  peculiar  to  men  of  a  certain 
temperament,  and  most  usual  with  those  caUed 
to  the  ministry,  and  therefore  untutored  in  the 
world's  anomalous  wanderings  and  conventional 
hccntiousness,  to  see  in  every  semblance  of  evil^ 
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the  sin  itself.  Tlie  card-player,  with  them  is 
the  gambler;  the  wit^  the  sooroer ;  the  waverer, 
the  infidel;  the  ban  vwant,  the  drunkard;  and» 
by  the  same  analogy,  in  the  coquette  wfao»  in 
folly  deak  forth  her  prettinesaes,  they  see  the 
evil  woman  spreading  nets  meant  for  destruction. 
Mr.  Leigh,  though  not  exactly  siiaring  in  the 
sweeping  judgments  of  thobe  who  thus  jump  at 
anathematizing  conclusions,  and  see  no  inter- 
mediate grade  between  ^  Tieious  who  **9oora 
to  minoe  damnation,  or  work  the  works  of  daric* 
neaa  in  a  doud,"  and  the  timid  perpetrators  ct 
the  peckh  nUgnona  of  society,  was  y^  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  various  phases  permitted  to 
women  in  the  world,  from  the  tiny  crescent  of 
Ikmilmr  talk  to  the  broad  fuU  moon  of  general 
levity,  to  feel  quite  suie  in  which  to  dass  2^1  iss 
D'Arc.  His  opinion  had  hitherto  been,  that 
audi  freedom  of  maimer — such  perfect  ease  and 
indifference  of  address  towards  men,  as  towards 
women— 40  different  to  the  shrinkinir  embar- 
rassment  and  timid  reserve  of  the  country  young 
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hdies^  from  whoae  example  he  could  alooe  form 
hk  notion,  was  the  result  of  hacknied  contact 
with  the  world — a  continued  hberty  of  action, 
essentially  opposed  to  his  ideas  of  the  rightful 
portion  of  wooian  in  this  life,  if  not  militating 
agcun^t  her  accesbiua  to  another.  His  theory 
was  just,  as  far  ajs  il  went ;  and  theories  nevt^ 
abould  go  further  than  the  cbde  of  one's  own 
experieoce.  A  world  of  laborious  argument 
and  aasumptkms  would  thus  be  spared.  And  the 
Curate  of  Deirham  might  so  have  found  out, 
that^  in  spite  of  the  &dse  and  vicious  system  as 
regards  single  girls  in  English  society,  the  in* 
bora  purity  of  a  vvoinau  may  pass  unscathed 
amidst  iLe  burning  ploughshares  of  dissipation 
and  permitted  kvity. 

There  are  thoee  who  look  on  women  as  the  roses 
of  this  world;  and  to  such  the  early  dew-drop, 
which  rests  in  their  Izesh  and  firagant  bosom, 
knds  a  charm,  which  the  taded  and  unclosed 
flower,  that  has  flourished  under  a  midday  sun, 
loses*    Leigh  did  not  look  on  women  as  roses : 
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and  he  repugned  the  condition,  in  which,  seen 
through  the  medium  of  classical  studies,  half 
the  world  are  disposed  to  place  them.  He 
cuusidered  them  rather  as  the  gentle,  holio', 
dispassionate  shuduvv  of  the  laau ;  vvliuse  strength 
was  in  their  weakness,  whose  power  was  in 
their  tuiiderness.  He  allowed  them  equal 
weight  and  reason  with  the  first  created; 
though,  with  something  of  Hebrew  and  Eastern 
associations,  he  rather  limited  the  drde  of  thv 
influence. 

There  was  that,  in  the  manner  of  MissFArc 
to  himself,  which  realized  to  the  full  these 
notions.  It  was  marked  by  gentlaiess,  iat 
fidence,  and  consideration.  There  was  at  Usm, 
it  is  true,  a  trepidation  which  startled  hiis. 
It  was  so  different  to  the  usual  tenor  of 
manners,  of  which  calmness  was  the  distinctive 
feature.  Was  there  any  evil  to  be  concealed  ? 
The  open,  unshrinking  look  of  tho^^  soft, 
loving  eyes,  forbade  the  id^ ;  besides,  tht 
exception  to  her  usual  case  seemed  rather 
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the  result  of  sensibility  than  apprehen- 
fiioD. 

Towaixls  the  other  bachelors  of  the  neighbour- 
hoodi  there  was  a  nonchalance  approaching  nearer 
that  given  by  the  settled  fortunes  of  a  married 
woman,  than  the  little  degree  of  excitement 
wtuch  habit  accustoms  one  to  see,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  in  the  association  of  disengaged  men 
and  women.  In  fact,  there  was  something  of  a 
repeliant  character  in  her  buuring — something 
ahnost  aiuruse,  to  those  whose  means  aiid  posi- 
tion gave  them  usually  all  that  suffrage  which 
'^good  matdies"  bear  off  in  the  company  of 
unmarried  women.  And  yet  there  was  a  peca* 
liarity  even  in  her  most  reserved  bearing ;  telling 
more  of  a  sense  of  the  plentitude  of  power 
unused,  than  scrupulous  timidity.  There  was 
also  some  little  coquetry,  ;shown  as  much  by 
the  mdiffercnce  with  which  attentiuns  were 
received  and  played  with,  as  by  the  art  which 
sttracted  them. 

Yes — ^it  was  coquetry;   and  the  Curate's 
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striitlaoed  notions  deplored  it.  And  3fet,  after 
an  examination  into  detail^  there  was  Uttk  to 
find  fault  with. 

To  the  elder  married  men,  she  was  the  at> 
tenUve  woman,  obliged  by  thdr  uoUci^  aod 
pleased  and  playM  in  h^  perception  oi  it.  To 
Admiral  Calthorpe,  she  was  the  petted  girl, 
full  of  pretty  tUrtiogs  and  caprice;  whicii  do 
.  one,  not  even  the  stem  Leigh,  could  wish  less , 
and  which,  to  the  Admiral's  vaia  old  heart,  leA 
a  wai'inth  and  happiucss  not  often  bestowed  in 
this  apathetic  world,  where  old  men  and  M 
men's  vuatids  are  oonoemed. 

To  young  married  men  in  general,  but  iMt 
particularly  to  Captwi  Essenden,  the  Ciini^ 
had  remarked  that  the  manners  of  Maiy  w«ie 
a  mixture  of  kind-^heartedneas  and  fesoinatuig 
vivacity;  exacting  attentions  with  the  tyraxui} 
of  a  petite  maitres^e,  yet  receiving  them  witb 
the  ingenuous  good*humour  of  a  sister*  She 
showed  an  interest  in  all  that  concerned  luiu, 
but  so  openly,  and  of  so  comprehensivt  a 
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uature,  that  none  coukl  say  that  Lady  Eloiaa 
was  not  the  paramount  object  And  yet»  with 
ail  this,  she  would  withdraw  herself  to  iete-a- 
Utes;  which,  if  not  dangerous  tu  him  wiiu 
bhiU'cd  tliem,  were  at  least  iiuiiiical  to  hiT 
character  for  diacretioiL  It  wu»  tt  sudi  mo- 
mentSi  or  at  the  descriptioD  of  such,  reported 
to  him,  that  the '  brow  of  the  Cunto  became 
stem  with  displeasure*  The  levity  which  could 
lead  a  woman  so  to  disregard  i^)pujLranccs  was 
hatd^  to  him  \  and  he  marYeUcd  at  the  license 
which  custom  tlius  could  tolerate.  Yet,  even 
here  it  might  have  been  diflicult  for  him  to 
have  pointed  out  an  instance  where  the  ooo- 
duct  of  Miss  D'Arc  was  a  decided  infringe* 
ment  of  the  laws  imposed  on  maiden-discretion. 
He  judged  it  rather  by  the  diccts  produced, 
and  be  judged  it  haisiily ;  having  seen,  with  the 
acutest  alarm,  how  deeply  the  feelings  of  his 
friend  Essenden  were  stirred  And,  as  men 
rarely  fail  to  do  in  all  such  cases,  he  attributed 
blame,  even  wiule  he  forbore  to  impute  to  her 
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any  participatioii  in  them.  But  there  was  a 
blindness  in  all  this,  either  real  or  feignecL  She 
did  not  see,  or  she  would  not  see,  the  extent  of 
her  power  over  Hubert  Esi>euden.  How  rccua- 
cile  this  blindoess  with  her  perfect  acuteness 
and  sensitiveness  in  all  other  cbrcumstances ! 
It  was  irreoonciliable ;  and  wilful  sin  was 
brought  against  her  by  a  heart  which  would 
have  bled  to  have  established  her  acquittal 

In  acting  for  an  especial  purpose,  Mary  had 
certainly  lost  sight  of  the  correct  instinct  which 
had  in  most  cases  guided  iier  steps.  W  oundtd 
to  the  quick  by  the  ascription  of  uuwortli) 
and  interested  motives— an  odium  which  she 
fancied  might  have  found  its  foundation  io 
the  too  fiEunle  tone  of  her  usual  manner — she 
had  suff^:ed  the  idle  talk  of  coarse-miiufed 
men  to  influence  her  conduct;  and  in  ex- 
pressly avoiding,  receiving,  or  attracting,  the 
attentions  of  the  single,  she  had  uuvvittiiigl) 
made    more   prominent  those   of  llio  only 

married  man  with  whom  she  was  associated. 
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A  life  of  the  idlest,  most  aimless,  yet  most 
active  dissipation  had  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
eadstence  of  the  pasBions,  which  may  lurk 
beneath  the  merry  trifling  and  amusements  of 
society.  Habitual  thoughtlessness^  or  rather 
the  want  of  observation — ^we  must  not  call  it 
innocence — still  kept  her  in  ignorance ;  and,  like 
the  child  who  plays  with  lighted  straws,  she 
paused  not  to  consider  whether  aught  inflam- 
mable might  cume  within  the  scope  of  the  light- 
some and  endearing  tone  of  her  mannm. 
It  was  an  indifference  to  consequences,  and  the 
nature  of  her  own  influence,  which  no  woman 
should  permit  to  herself  after  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen; and  one  of  the  many  evils  resulting 
firom  tiiat  false  system  which  throws  a  young 
woman  into  a  mixed  society,  there  to  imbibe 
with  its  recklessness  the  very  semblance  of 
licentiousness,  even  while  (lie  heart  may  have 
escaped  the  vitiation. 

The  Curate  doubted  that  escape.  And  yet, 
even  with  all  the  sinking  of  spirit,  which  the 
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existence  of  evil  in  the  fsdr  wcx-ks  ctf  emtioQ 
excites  in  tiie  mind  of  those  who  are  set  on 
the  earth  as  fortresses,  from  whidi  the  war- 
fare against  sin  should  issue,  he  looked  witii 
fond  and  anxious  tlioughts  on  one  who  bore 
the  still  perceptible  stamp  of  original  up 
riglitiicss. 

And  these  two  now  met.  The  one  loving, 
but  wrestfing  with  this  subtle  influence,  with  that 
^ant  feit^e,  ivfaidi,  bofrowed  from  a  saom 
designed  to  bring  afl  things  to  subjectM, 
could  have  torn  a  throbbing  heart  from  his 
bosom,  rather  Am  resign  it  to  the  wild  afe- 
tion,  which  he  even  then  sannised,  was  experi- 
enced by  another,  de^ite  the  most  sacred 
reasons  wl»di  sho^  have  combined  to  stifle 
it;  and,  what  was  still  more  Indeous  to  his 
fancy,  known  and  encouraged  by  her,  to  whom 
such  feelings  siiuuld  have  been  as  the  noibooie 
blast  of  pestilence. 

She  too  was  loving :  but  not,  as  he  btJieved, 
with  a  sin-lcd  heart ;  but,  loving,  fearing,  and 
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duubtiag  with  all  that  deep  humility  which 
marks  true  love  in  woman,  and  is  so  strictly 
part  »d  panel  in  aU  her  natural  relatioDS  to 
laan,  however  nundi  the  progress  of  soctety,  or 
rather  the  retarding  of  dvilizatioii,  may  disguise 
it.  Yes !  ye  Cohxums,  ye  Aspasias,  ye  Daciers^ 
De  Stat^ — ye  wise  women  of  every  age  and 
country !  ye  cannot  d&my  that  the  perfect  love 
of  the  female  depcaiids  on  a  sense  of  tlic  man  s 
superiority.  It  began  with  creation — ^it  will 
cease  Irat  with  the  end  of  all  thiags.  And 
wonian's  true  happiness  ia  kive  is  only  found 
when  she  looks  up  with  a  fond  deferenoe,  and 
^iNrie^  in  the  truth  that  nian-*-the  protoplast- 
God  s  man — ^is  her   lord  and  master !" 

And  these  two  met  loving.  His  eyes  rested 
on  the  fair  expanse  of  her  wliite  forehead; 
the  dark  arch  of  pencilled  eye-brow,  the  droop- 
ing Ud  and  its  jetty  fringe ;  and  she  thought 
the  peludd  gemwhieh  g^tened  on  her  front 
attracted  his  gaze.  Her  ears  drank  up  the 
deep  tones  of  his  low,  harmonious  voice;  and 
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he  bdieved  her  hsteDing  to  Admiral  Calthorpe's 
account  of  a  chess  problem. 

This  was  but  an  infinitesimal  pcntion  of  the 
misconception  existing  between  them.  It  is 
a  strange  existence,  where  the  ideal  can  thus 
separate  the  material  Volumes  could  be  writ* 
ten  on  the  mysterious  power^  which»  in  the  form 
of  suspicion,  fear,  hasty  judgement,  pride, 
timidity,  or  a  million  of  other  such  protean 
shadows,  can  interpose  between  two  creatures, 
as  surely  as  time  or  distance.  Volumes  could 
not  explam  the  matter,  but  simply  state  that 
so  it  is. 

As  Mary  had  anticipated  from  some  hints 
dropped  in  the  morning,  Lady  Eloisa,  vviicn 
marshalling  her  guests  to  proceed  to  the  din- 
ner-room, consigned  her  to  the  arm  of  Sir 
William  Aviston. 

True  to  the  ni^t-mare  fear,  which  the 
Brighton  gossip  had  impressed  upon  her  nerves, 
Mary's  only  thought  was,  how  to  prove,  by 
her  indiiiercn(;e  to  the  grave  and  wealthy  dip- 
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bmatist,  that  she,  though  portionless,  and 
pMsee^  as  Uie  world's  unmerciful  jaif[on  had 
pronounced  lier,  was  guiltless  of  every  math- 
mouial  design  on  his  accoimt.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  tliis  presented  itself  sooner  than  she 
expected. 

On  being  led  to  the  top  of  the  table,  oppo- 
site to  the  place  already  taken  by  Lord  Maldyn, 
at  the  right  hand  of  Lady  Eloisa  whom  he 
had  conducted  to  the  dinner-room,  Mary 
discovered  that  room  had  been  left  but  for 
one. 

It  was  a  moment  of  ceremonial  difficulty. 

For  tlic  pknipotentiarj',  the  Knight,  the  Privy 

CouncnOor,  to  merge  into  the  ranks  among 
country  gentlemen  and  parsons,  was  forbid- 
den by  ev^  law  which  had  ever  treated 
upon  etiquette.  To  resign  the  young  lady's 
companionship,  was  as  much  against  the  Ches- 
terheldian  troth  of  the  sad-looking  Knight. 
There  was  one  bhurt  iiitervcd  of  embarrassment. 
Mary  dispelled  it.    With  a  few  graceful  and 
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courteous  words  to  Sir  William^  she  withdrew 
from  hiii  side,  aad  glided  with  quiet  ease  to  the 

■ 

bottom  of  the  table;  where,  taking  a  chair 
placed  to  the  left  of  Captain  Essendsn  foir  some 
supernumerary  guest,  she  looked  smilingly  up 
the  long  table,  as  for  approbation  from  Lady 
£laisa  at  her  good  move,  with  a  little  mocking 
triumph  in  her  look  at  having  evaded  the 
association  designed  for  her. 

Lady  iiioisa  returned  the  smile,  with  a  pretty 
nod  of  thankfulness  at  her  readiness  in  smooth- 
ing the  difficulty,  which  the  least  seeming 
infringement  of  new  dignities  must  always 
present 

Sir  William,  too,  felt  pleased,  in  spite  of  the 
slowness  with  which  pleasureable  sensations 
reached  his  bricked-up  heart,  to  find  that  a 
young  lady,  whom  his  sister  and  Lady  Moldyn 
had  p^ecuted  him  into  considering  as  one 
fitting  to  break  the  tranquil  tenor  of  his  widow* 
hoodi  certainly  did  not  mean  to  take  him  by 
storm;  a  thing  so  opposed  to  all  his  diplomstir 
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notions  of  delay,  and  to  hia  own  pmonal  opi- 
nion of  the  unseemly  nature  of  demonstration  of 
any  kind* 

Miss  Harcourti  who  was  the  lady»  who,  by 
iiiudvertence  in  leaving  but  one  dear  place  at 
the  top' of  the  table,  had  caused  the  momentary 
hitch,  was  delighted  that  chance  had  done  that, 
for  the  furtherance  of  her  wish  of  engaging  the 
attentions  of  the  insensible  Sir  WHliam,  which 
her  own  poliqr  could  never  have  effected. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  shared  in  the  ap* 
proval  of  Miss  D'Arc's  resignation  of  the  post, 
which  they  thought  Lady  Eloisa,  with  undue 
partiahty,  had  consigned  to  her.  Cup  tain  Es- 
senden  felt  with  a  thrill  of  joy,  which  shot 
through  his  whole  being,  the  folds  of  the  green 

velvet  dress  fall  softly  against  him ;  a  joy  which 
he  concealed  by  talking  in  double  quick  time 
to  Lady  Maldyn,  who  was  at  his  right 
hand. 

And  Mr.  Leigh?  How  did  an  everyday 
fliovement,  yielding,  to  those  who  noticed  it, 
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only  satis&ctioQy  affect  him  ?  He  saw,  in  the 
whole  proceedingy  the  confirmation  of  many  a 
bitter  doubt ;  and,  while  he  marv  elled  at  the 
address  which  a  familiarity  with  the  great  world 
bestows,  where  aught  of  manceiiVTing  or  self  is 
ooncemedi  be  felt,  with  a  sudden  condemnatioD 
aknost  amounting  to  agony,  lliat  his  darkest 
thoughts  of  the  reckless  levity  of  Miss  D'Are 
were  too  truly  justified. 

The  dinner  passed  merrily  on.  All  knew 
each  other ;  and  the  vivacity  of  Lord  Maldyn, 
the  uuremitting  animation  of  his  wife,  the  ^ild 
gaiety  of  Captain  Essenden,  caused  by  the 
intoxicating  sense  of  happiness  which  had 
reached  him,  lent  a  character  of  joyfulness  Father 
opposed  to  the  prescriptive  calm  of  a  countiy 
dinner. 

One  alone  sat  mournful  and  abstracted.  And 
Mary,  in  her  blindness,  thouglit  that  pcriiaps  it 
was  the  part  of  one  zealous  in  his  calling,  thus 
to  withdrew  his  attention  firom  the  trifling  of 
the  many.   The  asperity  which  her  own  sap- 
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posed  dcfulcatiua  had  occasioDed,  she  ascribed  to 
that  quick  sense  of  religion,  of  whicli  she  felt  she 
had  but  partial  understanduig ;  while  the  cold 
sternness  of  his  manner  to  herself  she  constnied 
as  the  evidence  of  jsis  displeasure  at  her  failure 
in  all  proper  activity  in  the  duties  he  saw  others 
undertake.  In  short,  she  attributed  his  per- 
ceptible disapprobation  to  professional  feelings  ; 
and  the  gravity  which  the  grieving  soul  of  the 
tongue-tied  teacher  felt  impossible  to  shake  off, 
was  put  to  the  score  of  the  personal  dignity  of 
the  high  priest.  How  often  have  such  men  to 
undergo  similar  misconstructions. 

Mary  sang  that  evening,  but  it  was  with  list- 
lessness  and  indifference.  Lord  Maiden  taxed 
her  musical  taste  by  exacting  one  or  two  scenas, 
and  he  was  loud  in  praise ;  but  her  execution 
was  all  of  art,  not  inspiration. 

Captain  Essenden  avoided  singmg  with  her ; 
and,  though  he  hovered  near  her,  he  scarcely 
addressed  her;  which,  together  with  a  tremor 
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on  his  lip,  and*  unusual  paleness^  oosde  \m 
beliefe  him  unwdL 

The  inexhaustible  flow  of  Lord  Maidyn's  talk 
kept  the  silence  of  others  from  being  noticed— 
indeed  it  imposed  it ;  but  his  liveliness  was  dift- 
sonant  to  the  tone  of  Mary's  feelings ;  and,  to 
her  surprise,  she  found  herself  talking  qiuttly 
with  Sir  WiDiam  Aviston  on  the  old  subjects 
interesting  to  Italian  tourists,  with  a  season 
of  relief. 

Lady  Maldyn,  who  was  an  utilitarian  in  the 
•trioteat  sense  of  the  wordi  was  disGuasing  with 
Bir.  Haramrt  and  Mr.  Leigh  the  exoellenoe  of  a 
new  system  of  mat-making  for  school  chiUrai, 
invented  by  hersdf.  To  assist  her  descriptuA, 
she  asked  Mary  to  bring  a  crochet  needH  ^ 
do  a  little  of  the  stitch  with  some  silk»  whbb 
would  do  to  represent  the  hemp.  Another  idea 
took  possession  of  her  versatile  mind  belbre 
Mary  had  completed  her  task;  and,  taking  Mr. 
Uarcourt  to  the  examination  of  a  stove  in  the 
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conservatory,  which  she  could  prove  to  him 
mi^t  be  employed  in  forcing  cucumbers,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  waa  soberly  guarding  geraniiima, 
she  left  Mary  and  Mr.  Leigh  alone  to  discuss 
the  mat. 

It  was  finished,  and  Mary  laid  it  before  him. 
He  took  it  up,  examined  it,  but  with  evident 
absence  of  mind ;  and  placed  it  again  on  the 
tabic  in  silence. 

Mary  observed  the  seriousness  of  his  manner 
with  deep  regret ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
improbability  that  it  should  owe  its  origin  in 
aught  oonceming  herself,  could  not  lose  the  idea, 
that  her  declining  to  accompany  those  preparing 
to  assist  in  the  school  eiLamination  had  deep- 
ened the  displeasuie  he  occasionally  manifested 
towards  her.  With  timidity  she  at  length  said  : 

^^Do  you  think  it  would  suit  your  school 

His  eye  rested  gloomily  on  her,  as  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative;  but  bis  mind  was  at  the 
moment  occupied  in  considenng  the  possibility 
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of  awakening  her  tu  a  sense  of  the  dangerous 
ground  upon  wbkh^  either  in  wilAilness  or  gid- 
dinesSy  her  steps  were  fiist  leading  her.  Every* 
thing  seemed  to  preclude  even  the  attempt  On 
the  score  of  propriety  he  dared  not  utter  such  a 
warning.  He  dreaded  the  flash  of  an  eye,  which 
he  felt  certain  would  speak  indignation  at  an 
interference  on  so  delicate  a  point.  To  venture 
on  the  subject  under  the  shelter  of  his  sacred 
office  wo\ild  be  giving  it  weight — and  therefore 
a  dark  character  of  guilt  appalling  to  his  veiy 
soul^a  cruelty,  which,  even  to  think  of,  while 
that  pure  maiden  brow,  those  calm  and  con- 
fiding eyes  met  his  view — seemed  pro&natioii 
and  barbarity. 

Could  he  adopt  the  conventional  unpertU 
nence  of  quizzing  ?  Could  he  fright  her  ii  uiii 
the  danger  and  thoughtlessness  of  her  career  by 
sarcasm  ?  It  was  impossible.  His  tongue  was 
unsdiooled  to  either  course.  The  fair  creature 
was,  then,  beyond  his  reach,  either  to  dissuade  as 
ttie  Iriend,  to  denoimce  as  the  teacher,  or  to 
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awakea  by  light  and  jesting  words.  The  world 
and  all  its  unruly  laws  were  between  them.  It 
must  be  one  vast  insurrection,  ere  such  can  be 
overthrown,  cobwebs  and  thistle-dowut  as  they 
are. 

The  apparent  apathy  of  his  manner  gave  a 
curdle  of  resentment  to  the  warm  heart  of 
Mary ;  and,  still  reverting  to  her  first  impres- 
sion, she  said  rather  reproachfully,  ^*  Is  it  not  a 
little  unreasonable,  Mr.  Leigh,  to  expect  much 
usefulness  from  such  an  untaught  ne^er-do* 
well  as  myself — and  then  to  be  angry  with 
me?" 

Angry  with  you,''  he  said,  replying  more  to 
her  words  than  their  meaning,  which  scarcely 
reached  his  pre^occupied  mind.  "Angry! — I 
lament.'' 

But  why  lament  f  she  said,  almost  smiling 
at  ills  gravity.  Teach  me.  Some  of  your 
wise  words — your  lessons — ^your  example  might 
make  me  one  of  your  most  useful  parishioners, 
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and  the  rival  even  of  that  dear  litde  MisB 
StrattoD  in  goodness/" 

The  Curate  now  saw  the  purport  of  her 
words,  but  they  foiled  in  softening  lum;  and 
riaing  abruptly,  said  with  some  little  asperi^t 
^  Are  you  not*  in  your  turn,  unreasonable,  MisB 
D'Arc,  to  wish  to  add  the  sembknce  of  good- 
ness to  all  your  dangerous  fascinations 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  answer,  but  with- 
drew to  a  distant  part  of  the  drawing-room. 

Mary  was  so  in  the  habit  of  taking  all 
abstruse  little  speeches  from  gentlemen  as  m- 
tended  compliments,  weighing  them  only  in  the 
feather  scales  of  flattery,  that  she  failed  in 
extracting  any  bitterness  from  the  words,  thoi^ 
the  manner  furnished  abundance. 

Ah !  it  will  never  do,"  she  thought  to 

It  was  evident  that  he  disliked  her — tbougbt 
her  deficient  in  merit,  and  would  not  tai»  t}» 
trouble  to  impart  any  hint  as  to  obtaining  ^» 
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thoagh  at  times  he  had  given  her  the  impres- 
sion of  willing  her  improvement. 

The  want  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind," 
she  concdved  was  the  great  baj:  to  her  ever 
being  admitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Cu- 
rate. It  was  so  she  expressed  it,  though  she 
scarcely  could  define  what  a  religious  turn  of 
mind might  be.  The  outward  showing,  she 
beiievedi  consisted  in  doing,  thinking,  speaking 
and  dressing  as  differently  to  herself,  as  welf 
could  be  imagined.  To  do  otherwise  than  she 
did,  seemed  impossible.  To  feign  it  would 
involve  a  degree  of  artificial  conduct  her  mind 
tmued  from ;  even  without  the  additional  dis- 
taste to  a  transformation,  which  seemed  nothing 
less  formidable  than  taking  monastic  vows, 
and  tantamount  to  at  once  turning  Quaker. 

The  notion  that  a  ^  religious  turn  of  mind  " 
was  a  new  and  regenerate  nature,  waking  to  a 
better  life  in  some  distant  sphere,  even  while 
tasting,  by  its  present  elevation  and  correction, 
a  wiser  and  holier  happiness  than  mere  huma- 
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nity  could  ever  devise,  was  far  firom  her 
conceptions ;  as  well  as  that  little  troth — that  a 
cup  was  hdd  out  to  every  thirstiDg  lip,  which 
could  impart  all  oth^  Uessings.  The  ''nsli* 
gious  turn  of  mind''  was  to  her  algebra^ 
mathematics,  mesmerism,  fieemasomy ;  in 
short,  something  obscure,  unintelligible  and 
unattainable;  and,  but  for  the  wei^it  which 
it  might  give  her  in  the  eyes  of  one  who 
^had  crept  so  strangely  into  her  consideration, 
scarcely  desirable. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

'*  The  circle  nailed,  then  whisper'dy  and  then  eneer'd ; 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frowued  ; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  torn  oat  as  they  fear'd ; 
borne  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found." 

BYRON. 

Th£  Twelfth  Night  ball,  which  to  the  young 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Deirham  was 
an  Hegira  of  excitement,  and  a  period  from 
which,  and  to  which,  all  conquests  and  such 
things  were  to  be  dated,  now  drew  nigh.  Its 
approach  was  marked  by  the  exhibition  of 
sundry  rolls  of  silver  ribbon,  and  dingy  wreaths, 
in  the  little  bay-winduw  of  the  village  milliner, 
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p^haps  their  twentieth  turn  out ;  the  rehearsal 
of  waltzes  and  quadiilles  souuding  from  the 
organist  s  ^  while  the  seven  sash  windows  of  the 
large  room  at  the  '  Crowa/  showed  forth  signs 
in  the  form  of  pink  cotton  draperies. 

Since  her  residence  in  ihe  country,  Maiy  hid 
never  been  present  at^iiiat  is  termed  a''  Coimty 
Ball by  which  appellation  an  assembfy  at  a 
roadside  inn  is  sometimes  distinguished,  acquir- 
ing the  tide  by  the  fact  of  some  squire's  Im^ 
and  her  nestlings  patronizing  it  This  peculiar 
feature  was  not  wanting  to  the  ball  at  the 
'  Crown which  was  generally  attended  by  mo^ 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  duly  and  honour- 
ably advertised  as  a  fashionable  County 
Meeting/' 

It  was  all  new  to  ^lary;  even  to  tk  \xn 
minutes  passed  in  the  cloak-room,  where  she 
waited  for  Lady  Eloisa  Essenden,  who  was  to  be 
her  ehaperw.  Brought  up  to  a  life  of  rqve- 
sentation,  in  which  the  affiairs  of  the  toiktte 
become^  as  it  were,  second  nature — the  M 
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dress  the  rule,  the  deiihabiile  the  exception — 
it  had  never  entered  mto  her  ideas  that  there 
could  he  difficulty  in  it ;  so  that,  when  she  saw 
the  dushed  cliet;k6,  and  elbows  bearing  the  rosy 
tip  of  embarrassment)  of  the  country  young 
ladies,  as  they  proceeded  to  unshawl  themselves 
in  the  waiting  room,  she  vvas  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  these  symptoms. 

There  she  sat  io  all  the  composure  of  perfect 
and  well-ordered  attire,  with  her  satin  and 
swana-Kiown  mantle  drawn  closely  around  her, 
the  glossy  braids  shining  with  unedipsed  and 
undecorated  lustre,  no  misplaced  hair  marring 
the  irreproachable  coiffure;  while  all  around 
her  seemed  bent  on,  and  busy  in,  completmg  the 
business  of  the  dressing-ruom.  Here  was  one 
mamma  pmuiug  up  ringlets  too  obstinately 
disposed  to  hnd  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and,  by 
their  relaxed  smuosity,  giving  a  prclly,  chubby- 
iaoed  girl  the  outlines  of  a  Medusa.  There  was 
one  of  the  attendants,  who  took  the  doaks, 
n^lecting  her  calling,  while  sewing  on  recreant 
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hooks  which  had  burst  from  a  too*tight  bodice 
in  a  ten  miles'  drive  over  jolting  roads ;  here 
were  gloves  bemg  mended,  which,  having  lain 
long  in  their  unprofaned  purity — ^like  Tybalt 
rotting  in  his  shroud — ^now  betook  themselves 
to  open  in  every  seam ;  there  were  sandals  being 
replaced :  in  bhoi  it  was  incredible  vviiat  exten- 
sive repaiations  some  very  rustic  members  of 
this  County  Meeting"  required.  But,  if  the 
doak-room  offered  such  samples  of  the  degats 
attending  a  country  ball,  it  may  be  ooncdnred 
that  the  homes  were  not  without  them. 

On  such  occasions  might  be  seen  girls,  with 
pre-occupied  and  anxious  looks,  dining  in  caps, 
because  some  potential  tress  was  en  ^apillote. 
Young  men  at  table  in  shooting  jackets,  that  the 
evening  dress  might  be  freshly  assumed  just 
before  starting.  The  pastry  heavy,  because  the 
housekeeper  had  been  assisting  the  lady's-maid 
in  quilling  ribbon,  or  some  such  mystkaJ  feat 
The  footman  absent,  because  one  of  the  young 
ladies  had  sent  him  in  the  tax-cart  to  the  town ; 
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there  to  await  the  carrier,  who  had  fisdled  to 
bring  the  ball  dress  from  London  the  preceding 
day. 

And  then,  when  the  actual  hour  of  dressing 
amvedl  The  darting  about  with  chamber 
caudiesdcks,  which  sparlded  m  the  dark  pas- 
sages and  staircases  like  lamps  in  a  tin  mine  i 
The  smell  of  hair  curling  and  perfumed  oils 
issumg  from  the  heir-appareat  s  dressing-room, 
accompanied  with  the  tittering  of  housemaids 
employed  for  the  nonce  as  coiffeurs  I  The  vast 
amoimt  of  agony  going  on  in  the  young  ladies* 
room5,  where  cartons  just  arrived  failed  to  con- 
tain the  sash  to  be  worn  with  the  dress — the 
wreath  to  matdi  the  trimmings — or,  worse  than 
all,  felled  altogether  I  Then  the  neglected  tea^ 
tMe  of  the  poor  papa  below  1 — ^the  doors  left 
open — ^the  fire  let  out  i — a  buzz — a  rush  all 
jOver  the  house,  only  to  cease  when  shawled  and 
agitated  girls  come  in  to  wish  good  night,'' 
after  having,  to  his  knowledge,  kept  his  horses 
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waitdng  half  an  hour  at  the  door,  after  they  had 
been  ordered  round  ! 

Yet  even  with  all  this,  what  girl,  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  since  transplanted  to  aU  the 
dull  proprieties  of  London  visiting, — with  the 
perfect  iitness  of  costume  ensured  by  long  expe- 
rience,— but  would  revert  with  pleasure  to  the 
recollections  of  all  the  embarrassment  attending 
these  unfrequent  hours  of  exiiibition ;  and  delight 
in  remembrances  of  the  first  ball,  where  pindi- 
ing  shoes,  and  straightening  curls,  mix  up  with 
the  £Ednt  odour  of  tobacco,  stealing  up  the 
sanded  staircase; — ^the  distant  notes  of  the 
violm  giving  «U  ite  exquisite,  though  vague.  p«>. 
mises  of  enjoyment  ?  Who  would  not  say  that 
these  trepidations  of  a  country  assembly  were 
worth  all  the  calm  and  apathetic  serenity  ^luce 
experienced  at  Almack's  ?  Who  would  exchange 
the  dim  yet  &iry-fflce  prospects  connected  with 
such  first  balls,"  for  the  used  up  and  iaded 
reahties  of  the  belle  of  ten  seasons! 
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Without  one  aUditioaal  throb  at  her  heart — 
one  mcrea3ed  feeling  of  eDjo^meat,  Maiy  entered 
the  salmon-coloured  ball-room  of  the  '  Crown 
Ion/  the  loveliest — the  best  dressed — ^the  most 
admired  in  the  assembly.  She  was  happy, 
because  she  had  not  as  yet  told  hersdf  that  she 
was  otherwise ;  and  these  httle  conhdences  go  a 
great  way  in  giving  a  colouring  to  things*  She 
was  happy  also»  because  she  was  with  those  wlio 
showed  her  aiTcction ;  but  siie  owned  not  one 
feeling  in  common  with  the  young  hearts  which 
beat  with  excitement  in  the  pretty  bosoms  around 
her. 

She  saw  huge  horse-hair  so&s  and  chairs,  and 
the  pink  cotton  festoons  at  the  seven  windows ; 
she  saw  chandeliers  Mrith  glass  drops^  dim  as 
the  ice  from  a  horse*pond,  dropping  with 
gutterings  of  badly-planted  waxlights  on  young 
geotlcmen's  oew  coats.  She  saw  exceedingly 
pietty  ^Is  with  most  exquisite  nosegays  and 
execnble  taumures,  glowing  with  health  and 
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pleasure.  She  saw  them  join  the  daoce  with 
an  indescribable  sense  of  glory,  even  though  the 
partner  vvixo  led  them  to  it  might  be  a  youth 
ill  grey  trousers,  vvitli  deep  pink  silk  stockiiigs ; 
afFoiding  the  ddusion  that  his  andes  were  of 
the  same  tint  and  material  as  his  cbedcs.  She 
saw  all  this;  and  she  might  have  envied  the 
freshness  of  feeling  which  could  enjoy  it.  Her 
mornmg  for  the  vague  hopes  of  girlhood  was 
passed ;  and  as  yet  the  dawn  of  u  better  day  had  * 
not  peeped. 

Mary  danced  the  first,  second,  and  third 
quadrille  with  Captain  Essenden.  He  had  told 
her,  half  in  mirth,  half  in  bitterness,  that  he 
knew  for  certain  that  Sir  Heniy  Acton  was  that 

evenmg  to  make  definite  proposals ;  urged  on  by 
his  mother,  and  the  report  that  Sir  William 
Aviston,  though  then  absent,  was  about  to  place 
his  knighthood,  embass),  and  Belmont  at  her 
feet 

This  was,  in  reality,  true ;  and  known,  like  all 
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other  secrets  in  country  places,  by  being  confided 
to  the  keeping  of  some  dear  and  confidential 
friend. 

The  scsene  of  action  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
mother  and  son,  because,  according  to  the 
Dowager's  idea,  a  letter  of  proposal,  if  refused, 
was  such  a  fine  show-off  for  a  young  woman; 
and  because,  according  to  the  Baronet's  notion 
and  expressed  belief,  he  should  feel  deuced 
sheepish  to  propose  in  an  empty  room,  and  in 
daylight.  Neither  anticipated  a  refusal ;  though 
the  assiduities  and  monopoly  of  Captain  Essen- 
den  rather  retarded  the  declaration. 

At  length,  Lord  Maldyn  asking  Captain  Eb* 
senden  to  take  out  Lady  Maldyn  to  dance— she 
having  ascertained  that  no  one  else  in  the 
room  could  waltz — cleaving  the  coast  dear,  the 
proposal  was  made ;  Lady  Acton  herself  occupy- 
ing Lady  Eloisa's  attention,  by  whom  Miss 
D'Arc  was  sitting,  while  her  son  told  his  tender 
tale. 
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Maiy  was  so  gentle  and  courteous  in  her 
refusal,  and  Sir  Henry  had  worked  himself  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  nervous  oonfusioiiy  that  it  was 
not  until  some  minutes  afker,  that  he  seenwd 
perfectly  to  understand  the  drift  of  her  msdi; 
and  even  then,  he  felt  nothing  like  the  despair 
wiiich  he  had  been  taught  to  believe  was  ia* 
sqMffable  from  that  position.  But  when  Cq)taiB 
£ssenden,  having  done  Lady  Maldyn's  Uddi^gi 
returned,  and  took  out  Mary  to  waltz,  kaving 
Sir  Henry  to  communicate  his  iailure  to  Lady 
Acton,  that  lady's  wrath  knew  no  bounds;  ami, 
in  a  furious  and  angry  voice,  she  piuaouut<34 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Lady  Lloi&a,  that 
it  was  a  pity  married  men  should  so  take  19 
yuimg  ladies'  attention,  and,  by  turniug  ilieir 
heads  with  flattery  and  flirtation,  prevent  then 
from  securing  good  aHmnnes  for  themsdres. 
This,  Lady  Eloisa,  laughing,  repeated  to  kff 
husband,  on  their  drive  home. 

At  the  momwt  he  suddenly  opened  the 
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window,  believing,  as  he  said,  that  one  of  the 
horses  had  stumbled ;  but  he  agreed  afterwards, 
though  in  a  sleepy  tone  which  showed  his 
(lismclination  to  speak  more,  that  it  was  ex- 
cessively malicious  of  the  old  lady. 

Mrs.  Gkmlon,  who,  sitting  near,  had  heard 
the  same  remark,  on  Mary's  return  from  rather 
a  lengthened  waltz  and  subsequent  promenade 
with  Captain  Essenden,  repeated  it  in  low  tones 
to  her ;  and  suggested  at  the  same  time,  with 
something  of  hesitation,  and  a  litde  twinkle  q£ 
embarrassment  in  her  kind  eyes,  that,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  better  if  Captain  Essenden  did 
not  take  up  so  much  of  one  young  lady's 
time ;  when  doubtless  there  were  others  in  the 
room  who  would  have  been  happy  to  dance 
with  him. 

^*  I  should  think  so.''  Mary  answered  with  a 
filtle  buvstof  merriment ;  adding,  "  Why,  do  you 
know,  my  dear  Mis.  Gordon,  there  is  not 
another  man  present  who  can  waltz ;  and,  instead 
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of  leaving  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  other 
ladies,  as  you  would  suggest,  I  have  been  &kr  too 
pleased  to  have  so  agreeable  a  cavalier." 

Mrs.  GordoD  did  not  look  at  all  satisfied ; 
remarking,  in  the  same  undertone,  that  she 
thought  it  a  pity  to  have  called  forth  so  angry  a 
remark  from  Lady  Acton ;  observing  also,  that 
it  was  possible  there  were  others  present,  wiio, 
having  wished  to  have  danced  with  her  them^ 
selves,  would  fed  as  she  had  done,  vexed  by 
Captain  Essenden's  monopoly. 

Oh !  there  you  are  quite  wrong,  Mrs. 
Gordon,"  Mary  replied  in  the  same  light-hearted 
spirit ;  not  a  soul  has  come  near  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  dancer  but  Mr.  Tarleton.  And  he  is 
so  ill-tempered,  I  purposdy  evaded  him ;  so  thai 
must  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Ciqptain 
Essenden*  And,  as  for  keeping  oH  that  clod 
of  dods.  Sir  Henry,  who  would  settle  his 
wife-ing  as  he  does  his  magistracy,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  mother,  it  was  done  at 
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my  special  request  and  irom  pure  kiudaess  to 
me/' 

Mrs.  Gordon  only  replied : 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  D'Arc,  I  dare  say  you 
know  best;"  her  looks,  however,  belied  her 
words. 

Mary  thought,  however,  that  in  this  instance 
she  did  know  best;  an  arriere-pensee  giving 
satisfaction  by  the  idea,  that  Mr.  Leigh  would 
learn  how  lightl)  she  hdd  valued  a  conquest, 
which  a  worldly  mind  would  have  so  much 
rejoiced  in.  She  wondared  a  little  why  Augusta 
Stratton  looked  so  anidous  during  this  discussion 
with  Mrs.  Gordon ;  but  a  move  to  the  tea-room 
— where  a  dozen  of  tall  tea-urns,  some  of  which 
had  decidedly  furnished  the  stone-mason  of  the 
village  with  tlie  iui  m  of  a  funereal  ui  ii,  which  he 
was  fond  of  rcpeatuig  on  aU  the  monuments 
committed  to  his  genius,  and  were  hissmg  in 
anticipatory  imitation  of  steam-engines^ — 
stopped  all  further  allusion  to  the  matter* 

liady  Eloisa  did  not  again  return  to  the  balU 
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room;  and  Mary  left  at  the  same  time  with 
Mrs.  Gordon,  who  undartook  to  srt  her  down. 
Thus  finished  an  evening  whidi,  in  the  annak  of 
Deirham,  was  supposed  to  affer  an  eiainple  of 
imgular  flirtatioQ  greater  than  bad  ever  thoe 
taken  place ;  while  Mary,  in  her  account  of  it 
the  next  morning  to  Lady  Leverton,  shewed  it  as 
the  most  sober  litde  humdrum  ball  at  which  dhe 
had  ever  been  present ;  adding,  that  but  ftr 
Captain  Essenden's  kindness,  she  should  hwe 
sat  a  wall-flower  nearly  the  whole  of  theevemng; 
So  much  for  the  diffeient  colouring  and  asp^ 
in  whidi  the  things  of  this  world  may  be 
viewed. 

Maiy  was  guilty  of  a  httle  disingenuousness 
in  her  report  of  Sir  Henry  Acton's  conduct. 
She  related  that  he  had  made  some  sort  of 
proposal  to  her ;  but,  as  she  could  not  quite 
distinguish  whether  he  was  asking  her  to  many 
(NT  to  dance  with  him,  she  had  thought  it  less 
embarrassing  to  all  parties  to  lefiise  m  tato. 
There  was  that  in  Mary's  ieehngs  at  that  time» 
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whidi  would  have  necessitated  the  rejectioii  of 
the  offer  of  the  most  eligible  of  lovers  in  point  of 
wealth  and  position ;  but  it  was  a  feeling  she 
could  scarcely  herself  analyse,  much  less  describe : 
therefore  she  left  Lady  Leverton  in  ignorance 
that  she  had  refoaed  so  imexoeptionable  an  offer 
of  hand  and  heart ;  a  proceedingi  on  her  parti 
which  might  have  called  forth  queationiDga,  and 
perhaps  gentle  disapproval.  She  knew  that 
there  was  one  wish  paramount  in  her  mother's 
breast,  to  which  a  sense  of  declining  life  gave 
additional  force:  it  was  that  of  seeing  her 
daughter  well  and  happily  married.  Mary  bad 
never  felt  less  disposed  to  a  "  good  matdi"  in 
her  life — ^taking  the  world's  int^retatton  of  die 
worid's  expression,  which  same  expression, 
9oit  dit  en  passanUt  is  a  very  odious  one, 
apphed  to  anything  higher  in  the  scale  of  being 
than  a  pair  of  phaeton  ponies ; — and  therefore 
was  more  inclined  to  dissemble  the  extent  of 
Sir  Henry  s  aspirations. 

Mary's  further  share  of  the  winter  festivities  of 
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Deirbam  was  put  a  stop  to,  by  a  considerable 
mcrease  of  indispositioa  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Leverton ;  which,  together  with  a  cold,  siiowjr 
February,  kept  her  almost  a  prisonw.  Still, 
however,  there  was  interest  even  in  this  dark 
side  of  oountiy  life.  There  was  excitement  in 
the  hurried  walk  on  the  beaten  paths  in  the 
few  briet^  minutes  of  sunshine,  which  might 
illumine,  not  melt  them.  The  river,  too,  looked 
so  brightly  blue,  rusliing  between  its  snowy 
banks ;  and  the  birds  seemed  lured  to  such  close 
fellowship  with  man.  Troops  of  black-birds, 
thrushes  and  qiarrows,  Hke  other  bipeds^ 
shewed  that  weakness,  not  strength,  favours 
community. 

Admiral  Calthorpe  and  Cs^tain  Essenden 
were  not  affrighted  by  the  inclement  weath^ 
from  their  \isual  morning  calls,  after  the  gradual 
improvement  iii  the  Viscountess'  health  enabled 
Mary  to  receive  them.  The  huge  chesnut  mare 
of  the  Admiral  had  learnt  a  sort  of  glissade, 
admirably  suiting  the  roads  she  traversed; 
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while  the  more  active  Essmden,  after  one  or 
two  serious  falls,  by  which  one  of  his  horses  had 
got  severely  hurt,  found  the  occasional  walk 

into  Deirham  exactly  what  suited  his  consti* 
tution. 

To  have  seen  ius  radiant,  glowing  couotcuance 
as  he  approached  the  Arches,  one  might  have 
thought  so  too ;  but  Lady  Eloisa,  finding  him 
pale  and  dispirited  in  the  evening  succeeding 
these  long  walks,  conceived  they  produced  too 
much  fatigue.  There  was  indeed  firequently  a 
lassitude,  and  a  degree  of  low^spirits  in  him, 
which  she  iancied  betokened  indisposition.  On 
questioning  him,  he  owned  to  a  want  of  usual 
health,  and  suimised  that  he  wanted  cliaage. 
Tliis  Lady  Eloisa  strongly  recommended,  ad- 
vising him  to  visit  his  father  in  London.  And 
on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Leigh  was  present  at 
a  discussion  on  the  &ding  looks  of  Hubert,  her 
counsel  was  so  forcibly  seconded  by  the  Curate, 
that  he  agreed  to  follow  it ;  arranging  to  go  to 
town  the  succeedmg  week.    This  determination 
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he  afterwards  changed ;  still,  however,  holding  to 
the  plan,  though  deferring  it  from  wedc  to  imk 
on  account  of  some  fancied  engagement 

Mrs.  Gordon  and  Miss  Strattcm,  by  theirnev 
neighbourhood  and  unremitting  attention^  con- 
duoed  much  to  enliven  Maiy's  partial  hiben^ 
tion ;  but,  better  than  all  this,  Mr.  Leigh  was 
their  most  fi^uent  visitor.  Not  tbe  stem, 
abrupt,  and  somewhat  inconsistent  being  ^ 
had  so  repeatedly  tound  him ;  but  gentle,  sub- 
dued, perhaps  cold,  and  yet  inspiring  her  with 
an  acute  sense  of  the  warmth  of  benevoleDce 
which  marked  his  character. 

Perhaps  she  became  better  enabled  to  fumi  a 
judgment  on  this  matter,  by  being  herself  kfli 
even  than  a  secondary  object  of  his  attentioii. 
To  the  Viscountess  all  his  words,  his  looks,  \» 
hearing  were  devoted.  He  reaped  a  ridi  harvest 
from  the  sowing ;  not  confined  to  thefediogsof 
love  and  reverential  gratitude  with  which  she 
regarded  him.  For,  while  imparting  deeper 
instructions  in  the  Holy  Writings  to  her  whde- 
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aome  and  un^phkticated  understanding,  and 
displacing  some  tiiiiing  and  superstitious  inno- 
vations, some  of  the  "  wood,  liay,  and  stubble,'* 
acwmulated  upon  ^' the  pillar  and  ground  of  iba 
truthy'^  he  found  beneath  so  bright  a  spirit  of 
holiness^  that  told  him  aa  much  of  the  glory  of 
the  Self-£xistant»  as  could  the  Ml  blaze  of 
creation. 

With  ready  tact,  on  ^diag  that  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Leigh  were  often  paid  when  he  knew  she  was 
from  home,  Mary  guessed  that  he  so  preferred 
it,  and  thus  timed  them ;  and,  rejoicing  at  the 
aingiilar  happiness  they  seemed  to  shed  over 
her  mothef^s  heart,  she  arranged  that  th^ 
ahould  be  rarely  interrupted. 

The  evidence  of  tbe  consequence  which  his 
society  was  to  the  Viscountess,  was  in  itsell  suf- 
fident  to  banish  the  least  approach  to  mortified 
feelings,  which  this  gentle  over-looking  of  her- 
sdf  might  have  created ;  but  aft^  all,  with  his 
calm  and  measured  notice  of  henelf ,  there  was 
so  aften  betrayed  an  intense  amdety  that  she 
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should  understaDd  aod  appreciate  much  that  he 
read  or  discussed  with  her  mother,  that  she 
learnt  to  consider  the  slight  attention  paid  to 
herself,  was  rather  the  tone  of  manner  adopted 
towards  all  young  females,  than  peculiar  or 
personal  to  herself. 

That  Lady  Leverton's  views  of  religion  had 
been  sedulously  extended  by  the  Curate,  she  had 
every  proof;  but  it  was  not  so  dear  whether 
the  things  of  a  sacred  nature,  whidi  were  ao  often 
made  the  subject  of  the  "Viscountess's  coovcr* 
sation,  were  the  result  of  her  own  keener  per- 
ception of  their  importance,  or  had  in  reality 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Leigh  as  a  means  of 
stirring  up  more  active  feelings  of  piety  within 
her  own  bosom.    She  inclined  to  the  latter 
supposition    and  though,  like  all  those  who 
know  the  rudiments  of  a  science,  she  imagmed 
herself  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  its 
bearings,  the  belief  that  these   holy  lessons 
emanated  from  the  Curate  gave  them  all  the 
weight  that  her  reverence  fur  him  would  licitu- 
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rally  impart.  There  was  one  impediment  to 
her  cahn  investigation  of  the  plan  of  saving 
mercy  laid  out  before  her. 

Lady  Leverton  so  naturally  mingled  the 
subject  of  death  with  the  truths  of  revelation, 
and  so  identified  her  own  beatihcation  with  the 
promises  attending  the  one  blessed  consum- 
mation of  Christian  hopes,  that,  without  inten- 
tion, bhe  brought  to  Maiy  s  mind  that  most 
mournful  of  anticipations,  a  mother's  death. 

In  the  busy  scenes  of  life  through  which  her 
footsteps  had  strayed,  so  sad  an  image  had 
never  occurred  to  her;  and  now,  though  pre- 
sented under  a  fair  aspect^  it  ever  filled  her 
heart  with  so  wild  a  grief,  such  overpowering 
bitterness,  that  a  deluge  of  tears  shed  on  her 
mother's  bosom  was  the  constant  result.  The 
impression  of  the  poignant  sorrow  thus  called 
up,  made  her  intuitively  avoid  its  recurrence; 
and  sometimes  by  playfulness  and  merry  arti- 
fice, she  would  arrest  her  mother  firom  pursuing 
the  mournlul  topic.    Still,  the  anticipatory  kneii 
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had  been  rung  in  her  soul's  hcaiing ;  and  ]Mary 
at  length  had  learnt  to  quail  at  tlie  idea,  that 
shei  who,  from  her  6r8t  babyhood,  had  been  the 
one  presiding  and  sheltering  spirit  over  every 
moment  of  h^  life — she  whose  every  look  was 
one  warm  gaze  of  aiiection — ^her  every  word  the 
tender  edio  of  the  warmest  heart, — could  be 
irrevocably  torn  from  her.  It  was  a  tiiuugiit 
that  brought  a  soberness  to  her  soul,  in  wluch 
she  could  scaroely  leeognise  her  own  identity. 
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She  loak'd  so  lorely  as  slie  sway'd 
The  rem  with  dain^  finger  tips» 

A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this. 
To  wa8t€  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 
Upon  her  perfect  lips." 

TENNYSON. 

The  merry  spriog-tiine  came*  Soft  airs 
and  gemal  suns  again  restored  the  Viscouotess 
to  her  customary  state  of  health.  She  was 
still  delicate,  but  not  suffering  ;  and  Mary, 
employed  among  her  flowers  and  all  the  busy 
idleness  of  lady-life,  resumed  much  of  the 
happy  thouglitles^ucss  of  old  habits. 
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She  again  commenced  rides  with  Miss 
Strattun,  and  felt  grateful  to  the  kind  htiie 
heiress  for  those  arrangements  which  proved  so 
considerublu  a  pleasure  for  her  enjoy  ment. 

Though  kind  aud  afTectionate  as  usual,  Mary 
could  not  omit  remarking  that  Miss  Stratton 
was  infinitely  more  thoughtful  than  she  used 
to  be;  apparently  brooding  over  one  idea  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  interests.  It  anut 
be  for  good/'  Mary  thought,  as  she  reflected 
on  this  new  phase  in  her  friend's  character; 
but  she  forbore  to  question  her  on  the  matter. 
Lady  Eloisa  £ssenden  also  observed  and  oom- 
mented  on  this  unusual  abstraction  to  Mary; 
but  like  her,  felt  a  dehcacy  in  noticmg  it  to  one, 
who  in  spite  of  her  extreme  timidity  and  sim- 
pUcity,  owned  a  dignity  of  character,  none 
who  regarded  her  would  risk  offending  by  31- 
timed  questioning. 

Owing  to  Indisposition  attending  the  expecta- 
tion of  an  "  interesting  event,"  as  the  "  Morning 
Post"  would  word  the  phrase,  Lacfy  Eloisa  was 
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chiefly  confined  to  her  sofa;  it  was  therefore  in 
accordance  with  her  petition,  that  Mary  and 
Miss  Stratton  constantly  made  High  Down  the 
point  of  their  rides,  usually  remaining  there  the 
chief  part  of  the  morning.  Occasionally  Admi- 
ral Calthorpe  and  Mr.  Lei^  accompanied  them, 
or  they  were  joined  by  others  of  their  acquaint- 
anoe;  but  it  almost  constantly  happened  that 
Captain  Essenden  had  business  in  the  direction 
of  Deirliam,  and  so  arranged  to  accompany 
them  in  their  iiomewaid  ride.  Thus  tlie  days 
passed  checrluily  away,  so  that  Mary  iUt  no 
want  of  amusement,  though,  since  Lady  Lever- 
ton's  illness,  she  had  declined  leaving  her  in  the 
evening. 

One  bright  morning:  at  the  end  of  May, 
eariy  after  breakfast,  Miss  Stratton  called  to 
ask  Mary  if  she  were  inclined  to  accompany 
her  on  a  very  long  expedition,  to  see  a  beautiful 
new  church  and  parsonage  at  some  distance 
from  Deirham,  built  with  aU  the  then-dawning 
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architectural  coquetting  with  mediaeval  pecu* 
liarities.  Miss  Strattou  had  met  the  iuciimbeDt 
of  Udale,  as  well  as  the  architect,  the  evening 
before  at  Mr.  Harcourt's,  who  had  propo:>ed  the 
ride ;  engaging  these  two  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Leigh,  who  had  also  dined  at  the  rector^v 
to  be  of  the  party. 

Mary  gladly  promised  to  join  them,  and  the 
cavalcade  soon  set  off.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  liiey  should  call  for  Mr.  Leigh  at  the 
Gravel-pits ;  which,  by  swerving  a  Utde  to  the 
right,  was  not  much  out  of  the  diiectioa  their 
way  led  them. 

There  was  a  breezy  fieshness  on  the  hi^ 
ground  to  which  they  had  ascended,  that  seemed 
to  give  added  life  and  animation  to  the  party ; 
while  the  horses,  bounding  along,  appeared  to 
partake  of  the  pleasureable  feelings  of  those  tbey 
bore.  On  leaving  the  Gravel-pits,  they  had  re- 
sumed the  direct  road  to  Udale,  which  aovv  led 
them  near  High  Down,  though  on  considerable 
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higher  gromid;  so  much  so  that  they  looked 
down  upcm  the  whole  of  the  little  domain  of 
Captain  £ssenden. 

While  admiring  the  pretty  panorama  of  home 
scenery  which  lay  before  them,  Mary  discerned 
Captain  Essenden  pacing  slowly,  and  even  at 
that  distance,  It  appeared  gloomily,  on  the  lawn. 
She  pointed  him  out  to  Mr.  Leigh,  who  was  by 
her  side,  the  rest  of  the  party  having  proceeded 
on  their  way ;  and  then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sadden 
idea,  added : 

*^  Mr.  Leigh,  will  you  do  me  a  great  kind- 
ness?" 

"  Certainly,**  he  replied ;  wondering  at  the 
hasty  question,  but  looking  immcabuiably  pleased 
at  the  notion  of  being  useful  to  her. 

^  That  lane,'*  she  said  with  quickness,  leads 
to  the  stable-yard  and  out-buildings  of  High 
Down.  It  would  take  us  there  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  We  might  then  ask  poor  Captain 
Essenden  to  join  vis,  who  I  am  sure  is  quite 
miserable  because  we  arc  xxot  alieady  there  this 
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morning.  We  cx)uld  all  come  up  by  the  church, 
and  rejoin  Miss  Stratton  on  the  Down,  bdbre 
they  pass  the  turnpike.  Ah,  du  not  say  no," 
she  udded  laughingly,  seeing  that  the  Curate 
made  a  faint  eflFort  to  object.  Telling  the 
groom,  who  was  behind  them,  to  go  forward 
and  ask  Miss  Stratton  not  to  ride  very  fiist^  as 
she  and  Mr.  Leigh  were  going  to  ask  Captain 
Essenden  to  join  their  party,  and  woidd  meet 
them  at  the  turnpike,  she  turned  her  horse 
quickly  into  the  lane,  saying,  "  Pray,  pray  Mr. 
Leigh,  come  with  me.  You  cannot  thmk  of 
leaving  me  to  go  alone." 

That  the  Curate  could  not  think  of  leaving 
her  to  go  alone  was  most  true ;  but  he  followed 
her  vvitli  rauny  contending  feelings  warriDg 
beneatli  the  calm  exterior  he  forced  iiiinsclf 
to  wear ;  one  being  at  the  moment  most  pain- 
fully pre-eminent  It  was  in(^gnation  at  what 
he  conceived  unparalleled  lenity  and  indiSGreticm 
on  the  part  of  one,  from  whom  m  the  cahn 
and  holy  visits  in  which  he  had  of  late  eo- 
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countered  her,  he  had  learat  to  hope  better 
thiDgs. 

Should  he  remonstrate  with  her?  The 
opportunity  seemed  fitting.  Yet  what  was  it 
that  he  was  meditating  ?  Reproaching,  finding 
faxdtf  accusing  of,  or  at  least  attributing  impro* 

priety  to  one  who,  whatev^  the  interest  she 
maintained  in  Jiis  breast,  was  one  to  whom  he 
owned  no  affinity  beyond  the  simple  tie  of 
ac(iuuintanoeship.  It  was  not  a  simple  girl 
either,  to  whom  he  might  have  hazarded  a  word 
of  fiiendly  warning,  but  a  woman  of  the  world, 
whose  age  nearly  equalled  his  own;  and  one 
who,  by  a  certain  high  bearing,  shewed  much  of 
selt-respect,  however  greatly  her  estimation  of 
discretion  might  differ  from  that  of  others.  The 
whole  tenor  of  her  education  too  stood  up  for 
her  defence ;  based,  as  it  was,  ou  self-indulgence, 
continued  amongst  the  frivolous,  and  scomers  of 
the  straight  and  defined  laws  of  morality.  Did 
she  see,  as  others  saw  ?  Was  it  for  him,  then,  to 
snatch  the  film  of  worldliness  from  her  ^es. 
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and  shewlier  to  herself  as  one  trainpliii^  on  tiio 
cast-off  veil  of  maiden  reserve — as  the  reddeas 
Ciroe,  leadii^  to  the  darkest  point  of  ainmial 
fasoination,  one  who,  wittingly  or  unwitUu^, 
had  ahready  made  many  steps  towards  the 
^compassing  of  his  soul^s  ruin  ?  The  ques» 
tion  had  been  often  asked^  the  answer  had  been 
as  oflten  evaded.  There  had  been  somethiiig 
within  his  own  heart,  which,  giving  him  too 
acute  an  interest  in  afl  this,  too  deep  an  agony 
in  suspiciou,  bade  him  doubt  the  purity  of  the 
motives  which  led  him  to  interference,  and 
question  whether  peraonal  feelings  might  not 
have  lent  a  deeper  dye,  to  what  in  others  woidd 
have  passed  as  permitted  light-heartedness^  efen 
though  the  effects  on  a  vagrant  sensibifity  had 
been  as  potent  In  fjust,  he  had  asked  himad^ 
with  a  sudden  misgivmg,  whether  jeabusy  Sx 
her  affection,  rather  than  zeal  for  her  pucity,  had 
not  given  a  colour  to  aU  his  impressions  coo- 
oeming  her.  But  he  had  struggled  against  afl 
this.    He  had  shut  his  eyes  to  h^  beauj^ ;  he 
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had  queBtioned  her  most  miBtiidied  action ;  lie 
had  miacxmstroed  all  the  deferential  considera- 
tion  which  at  times  she  shewed  for  his  words, 
and  had  taught  himself  to  consider  the  ooca- 
sioual  and  fa^clnatiDg  exhibition  of  interest  in 
hiinsdf,  as  one  golden  thread  in  the  tissue  of 
coquetry  constantiy  weaving  by  the  unoonsdoua 
object  of  his  wary  watchfulness. 

By  this  imremitting  schoohng  of  his  sen* 
sibilities^  he  had  learnt  to  look  at  her  as  the  one 
dangerous  quicksand  in  his  path»  a  cup  of  sweet 
pokon  held  to  his  lips,  a  false  jewel  for  vvliich 
even  heaven  might  be  bartered.  He  had  strug- 
gled against  all  this  weQ  and  manfully ;  and  yet 
now  he  quailed  in  spirit  at  the  thought  that  the 
moment  was  come,  when,  to  forbear  to  raise  the 
warning  yoice  against  the  evil  of  which  he  was 
cognizant,  and  therefore  accessory  to,  would  be 
a  falsification  of  the  most  sacred  oaths  and 
ordinances. 

But  he  resolved  that  he  would  delay  no 
long^,  though  the  unveiling  the  position  in 
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which  she  stood — ^the  probing  of  the  sin,  or  c£ 
its  semblance — caUed  for  a  Vif^t  hand,  and 
all  the  tenderness  and  geatleness  he  cooU 
4X)fniTiand. 

They  had  reached  the  out-buildings  of  High 
Down ;  and  Mary  had  despatched  a  man  who 
was  at  work  near  with  the  message,  that  Mr. 
Leigh  and  Miss  D'Arc  were  then  waiting  at  the 
north  gate,  to  know  whether  Captain  Essenden 
would  join  a  riding  party  to  Udale ;  and  still  the 
Curate'b  lips  were  closed. 

At  length,  and  with  an  effort  at  lightae&s, 
contradicted  by  the  paleness  of  his  face,  be  said : 

"  I  recollect,  at  a  very  early  period  of  our 
acquaintance.  Miss  lyArc,  your  asking  absoliK 
tion  of  me;  and  I,  with  the  mistimed  severity  of 
a  country  parson,  gave  you  an  answer  somewfait 
maussadeJ'  Mary  smiled  at  the  remanbranee; 
as  he  continued,  If  you  would  ask  me  now 
for  absolution,  I  should  make  conditions,  and 
exact  confession.  Would  you  acoepi  these 
terms  ?   Would  you  make  a  '  dean  breast,'  m 
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the  Irish  say?"   He  tried  to  be  lively,  as  the 
surgeon  jests  to  give  courage  to  the  poor 
snflTerer  whose  agonies  he  is  about  to  cause. 
Would  you  confess  to  me  ?" 

Confess  r  Mary  said,  turning  to  him  a 
brow  of  such  fair  ingenuousness,  eyes  of  such 
sweet  smiling  caiulour,  her  every  s(^cret  seemed 
at  the  moment  told  by  them.  "  Confess  \"  she 
again  repeated;  his  manner,  rather  than  his 
words,  excitmg  attention.      Confess  what 

**Oh,  our  shriving  must  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  approved  rules,''  he  answered,  still 
attemptmg  gaiety.  "  1  will  a^k  questions 
which  you  must  answer  faithfully.  Arc  you 
aware — are  you — are  you  prepared  for  this 

This  was  not  exactly  what  he  would  have 
said.  The  words,  "Are  you  aware  of  the  evil 
construction  to  be  placed  on  some  of  your 
actions?"  were  on  his  lips ;  but  his  heart  smote 
him  at  the  idea  of  the  pain  he  was  about  to 
inflict,  and  he  still  delayed. 

There  was  a  perturbation  in  his  manner,  a 
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trembling  in  his  Yoioe»  which,  by  one  of  thoee 
iooompreheosible  influences  we  know,  but  cuu 
not  explain,  sent  a  thrill  through  the  whole 
frame  of  Mary.  Of  what  nature  were  the 
questions  he  would  ask  ?  There  was  but  one 
probable,  when  she  connected  with  his  words,  his 
agitation  and  earnestness ;  and  the  idea  sent  a 
warm  blush  into  her  cheek,  while  her  qres,  for 
the  first  time  averted,  dropped  beneath  his 
searching  glance.  But  a  moment's  reflectkm 
dispersed  the  image  which  all  this  had  called 
up.  She  thought  of  the  cold  and  collected 
character,  as  which  she  had  been  taught  laid; 
to  regard  Mr.  Leigh ;  and  felt  timt  the  delu- 
inon  which  for  the  instant  had  stolen  over  ber, 
had  been  caused  rather  by  the  softness  and 
tendency  of  her  own  feelings,  than  any  change 
in  those  of  reserve  and  austmty  which  usually 
so  manifestly  actuated  him. 

She  looked  up  to  gather  a  truer  meaning  fixMn 
his  words ;  and  again  her  heart  throbbed  under 
the,  impression  that  die  constraint  whmh  had 
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hitherto  influenced  him  was  about  to  be  thrown 
aside,  there  was  a  look  of  such  deep  tenderness 
resting  upon  her.  The  blood  rose  to  his 
temples,  as  his  eyes  met  hers ;  and  there  was 
a  momentary  and  emharrassing  pause*  At  the 
moment  was  heard  in  the  distance  the  quick 
galloping  of  Captain  ii^nden  s  horse,  which, 
as  Mary  knew,  was  always  kept  saddled  at  that 
time  in  the  day. 

Es^enden  has  flown  like  lightning  to  your 
call.  Miss  D'Arc,"  the  Curate  said,  with  some- 
thing of  bitterness.  I  imagined  that  he  would 
hare  kept  us  waiting  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  at 
least-^or  I  would  scarcely  have  touched  on  the 
subject  on  which  I  wanted  to  have  spoken. 
Will  you  promise  me  the  oj^rtunity  of  re- 
newing it 

Mary  bent  her  head  in  ac^iuiescence,  as  the 
joyful  and  breathless  Elssenden  rode  up  to  them. 

She  quiddy  explained  their  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  three  galloped  off  in  the 
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direction  of  the  turnpike^  where  Miss  Stratton 
and  her  three  cavaliers  were  awaiting  them. 

Th^  ride  led  them  through  a  beautifal 
coimtryi  which  all  seemed  iuUy  to  appreciate, 
except  Mr.  Leigh,  who  rode  silently  and  ab- 
stracted amidst  all  their  animation. 

Mary  had  never  found  &ult  with  Captain 
Es^eudcn's  gaiety  before.  Indeed  it  had  always 
proved  infectious,  and  contrasted  advantageously 
with  the  prosaic  character  of  most  of  her 
neighbours.  But  to-day  it  was  too  exuberant, 
approaching  almost  to  feverish  excitement. 

In  truth,  there  had  been  that  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Leigh,  winch,  though  probably  referring 
only  to  matter  of  inferior  consequence,  had 
awakened  a  chord  in  her  bosom,  which  ibr 
a  time  had  been  suffered  to  remain  untouched. 
These  words — ^but  above  all  the  recurrence  to 
their  first  meeting,  with  the  fiuniliar  sort  of 
interest  they  imphed, — ^had,  in  a  measure,  set 
aside  all  the  constraint  and  distance  of  his 
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late  manner,  drawing  them  to  eadi  other ;  and 
in  hia  emotion  ahe  believed  ahe  had  seen  the 
proof  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  rap- 
froehement.  She  would  willingly  have  mused 
long  and  silently  on  all  this ;  but  the  loquacity 
of  Captain  Essenden  forbade  the  attractive 
reverie. 

The  church  had  been  surveyed,  the  parson- 
age and  sdiools  had  each  received  their  meed 
of  praise,  and  the  party  were  preparing  for 
th^  homeward  ride,  though  Miss  Stratton 
still  lingered  with  the  architect  in  the  church, 
when  Captain  Essenden  said,  gaily : 

Leigh,  I  owe  you  a  vast  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  your  kind  thought  of  mixing  me  up 
in  this  da/s  pleasures.  A  bishopric  even 
would  be  small  payment  for  the  value  received ; 
and  fiuUng  that,  how  fervently  I  wish  I  could 
see  you  fairly  in  possession  of  such  a  trim  suit 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings  as  these.'' 

The  Curate  smiled  faintly;  too  faintly, 
Maiy  thought,  in  conbideration  of  the  affec* 
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tionatc  warmth  of  his  friend.  She,  at  the 
same  time,  wondered  why  he  had  so  quietly 
and  entirdy  taken  the  merit  of  the  dioaght 
whidi  had  induded  Captain  Essenden  in  their 
party,  seeing  that  it  had  ao  completdy  rested 
with  herself;  but  she  forbore  to  make  any 
comment ;  uiid  Miss  Stratton  now  joining  thenii 
they  remounted  thek  horses,  and  the  wliule  pai  tj 
galloped  mOTQy  home,  Mr.  Harcomt  and 
Captain  Essenden  taking  up  their  {daoea  on 
each  dde  of  Mary,  and  leading  the  cavakade. 

For  some  days  aftor  this,  Maiy  declined 
riding  with  her  friend,  and  remained  within 
the  limits  of  the  garden  and  fidd,  constituting 
the  domain  of  Deirham  Arches.  Without 
acknowledging  it  to  herself,  there  was  an  expec- 
tation strcn^  in  her  breast  lhat  Mr.  Le^ 
wonld  calL 

■ 

Every  ring,  every  footstep,  gave  a  doift- 

ble  throb  to  her  pulsation;  but  he  came 
not.  And  still  the  vague  idea  that  he  would 
seek  her«  to  piu'sue  the  subject  on  which  he 
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had  so  sligktly  yet  so  strangely  touched,  kept 
her  almost  a  prisoner* 

Mrs.  Gordon,  however,  calling  one  moruiug 
to  ask  her  to  drive  with  her  to  High  Down, 
Lady  Elolisa  having  expressed  ako  in  her  note 
to  Mrs.  Gordon  her  hope  that  Mary  would 
accompany  W,  left  no  pretext  for  oantmuing 
this  home-kec^mig. 

They  found  Lady  Eloisa  as  usual  on  the 
surrounded  by  her  pretty  diildren,  as 
happy  as  the  indulgeaoe  of  the  one  pieraiHng 
paasion  makes  everybody.   The  cause  iur  her 
wiah  a£  seeing  Mary,  was  to  ask  her  to  transfer 
the  pattern  of  some  pgiat  de  chad&etu  to  the 
Greek  cap  she  was  about  to  work  for  her 
husband;  telhng  her  that  she  would  have  no 
interrupticm  iu  her  task,  as  she  would  liuve 
no  music  that  morning,  for  Mr.  Leigh  who 
was  staying  with  them,  liad  induced  Essenden 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  Gravel-pits. 

^  I  am  not  at  all  comfortaUe  about  this," 
lady  Ekxsa  added;  ''for  the  msoa  that  has 
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induced  Hubert  to  insist  on  Mr.  Leigh  remaiii* 
ing  with  us,  is  owing  to  the  typhus  fever  being 
in  the  house  where  he  lodges,  besides  in  some 
other  cottages  near;  and  my  dread  is,  that 
they  may  inadvertenUy  enter  where  there  may 
be  infection." 

Mrs.  Gordon  was  in  all  due  alarm  on  learn- 
ing this,  in  the  same  breath  stating  her  beiid 
that  clergymen  never  inhaled  infection  irom  the 
bedsides  of  the  sick.  The  information  seemed 
to  account  to  Mai)  for  the  failure  of  the  \isit 
she  had  expected ;  and  she  now  looked  rather 
•anxiously  for  the  return  of  the  s^endemen  before 
their  visit  might  be  concluded.  But  the  pattern 
was  drawn ;  and  no  plea  for  lingering  ofibed 
itself,  so  that  Mary,  on  Mrs.  Gordon  proposiDg 
having  the  carriage  sent  round,  could  urge  do 
reason  for  delay ;  and  they  commenced  their 
drive  home,  which  owned  this  variety — that  tor 
the  duration  of  one  mile,  Mrs.  Gordon's  ima- 
gination showed  her  Mr.  Lei^  and  all  the 
httle  Essendens  labouring  with  typhus — whil<^ 
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the  next  was  taken  up  by  her  proving  how 
extremely  improbable^  that^  with  his  caution, 
such  a  catastrophe  should  take  place.  The 
result  of  all  was  her  resolving  not  to  mention 
the  fever  at  all  to  Augusta ;  though  she  again 
falsified  her  intentions  by  saying,  as  Maiy  left 
hety  that  she  should  insist  on  her  not  ridlDg  to 
Heathfield  while  the  fever  lasted. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  The  Psalmist  numbered  out  the  years  of  man: 
Thegr  aie  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  tine. 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  e'en  that  fleeting  spaOt 
More  than  enongbt  diou  firtal  Waterloo  I 

MiUious  of  tongues  record  thee/' 

BYR0». 


A  GAY  event  in  the  revolving  year  for  tbe 
inhabitants  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Deirham 
was  now  approaching,  in  the  form  d  the 
annual  f<&te,  with  which  Admiral  Calthofpe 
celebrated  each  anniversary  of  the  Battle  uf 
Waterloo. 

» 
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It  vm  arranged  that  Mary  should  take  up 
her  abode  at  the  Lodge  for  a  few  days»  aad 
she  rejoiced  that  Lady  Lev^rton's  improved 
health  lett  m  aoxiety  on  her  uccouut  to  inter- 
fere with  the  promked  pleasurei>.  Circum- 
stances had  prevented  her  being  present  at  this 
ftte  the  piweding  summer ;  but  tfam,  bemg  but 
latdy  arrived  at  Deirham,  she  had  scarcely 
regretted  it.  Now  she  looked  forward  with  a 
variety  of  interests,  oonnected  with  those  she 
was  to  meet,  to  this  merry    Waterloo  day/' 

It  was  a  time  when  every  species  of  amuse- 
ment was  entered  into  but  dancing.  The 
Admiral  did  not  dance ;  and  there  was  a  spirit 
of  egotism  in  the  otherwise  kind  old  coxcomb's 
heart,  which  oouM  not  consent  to  purvey  plea* 
surcs  to  his  own  exdusion.  Cricket,  archery, 
and  garden-billiards  formed  the  delights  as- 
signed to  the  hours  of  daylight ;  feasting 
proving  the  intermediate  one  between  those 
and  the  evening  amusements,  resorted  to  by 
the  merry  crowd  assembled  that  day  at  the 
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Lodge.  These  latter  consttted  of  tableoM^ 
vivoiUs^  proverbs,  musici  cards,  and  des  petiU 
jeux  innocents,  as  the  Freach  call  those  little 
coquettish  traps,  which  childrcQ  s  games  adopted 
by  growa  up  people  in  reality  are. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  seemed  the  very  genius 
meant  to  preside  over  audi  holidays,  and 
shewed  the  true  tact  of  a  mistress  of  rerobi 
by  knowing  exactly  the  very  moment,  when  by 
its  decline  in  interest,  one  pleasure  should  be 
superseded  by  auuther.  There  was  only  one 
thing  that,  in  her  estimatioD,  ruffled  the 
smooth  stream  in  whieli  all  things  flowed.  It 
was  the  absence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Mald}Ti 
from  Belmont ;  they  would  so  haTe  aided  and 
abetted  all  the  animation  of  the  day.  % 
William  Aviston  had  long  returned  to  Italy. 
However,  Mrs.  Calthorpe  was  the  only  one 
who  missed  these  accustomed  guests  at  the 
Lodge.  All  had  been  so  delightful — no  one 
could  have  fancied  that  aught  had  been  want- 
ing. 
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Nevertheless  the  brightest  suns  must  set; 
md  the  late  hour,  more  than  tired  spirits,  began 
to  make  the  young  hearts  assembled  fed  that 
pleasure  must  soon  have  its  ecUpse,  when  a 
game  of  forfeits  was  proposed,  as  a  sort  of 
re-union  after  the  dispersion  which  the  supper 
bud  occasioned. 

All  assented  to  the  proposition,  and  joined 
eagerly  in  the  play ;  aiid  suun  the  failure  of  wit, 
ingenuity,  or  eourage  iu  the  trials  to  which  all 
were  exposed,  had  brought  a  shower  of  jewellery 
and  trinkets,  as  pledges,  into  Mrs.  Calthorpe's 
lap,  only  to  be  redeemed  by  the  performance  of 
tasks  still  more  perplexing. 

Already  extempore  verses  had  been  adjudged 
as  the  price  of  ransom,  and  paid.  Truth  had 
been  obliged  to  be  told  to  every  person  preset ; 
and  the  task  inflicted  had  been  performed.  A  com- 
phment  had  then  gone  the  round.  The  kmght 
of  the  lighted  candle  had  been  transacted  without 
a  smile,  and  still  Mr.  Regulus  Tarleton,  who 
was  the  Minos  of  the  Law  of  Forfeits,  seemed 
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ineodunistibfe  in  the  v&ricty  of  the  puMitoBS  nn* 
poaecL  Besidea  the  diyersity  of  the  tests  whiob 
he  ordaiaedi  thsn  was  so  much  method  mi 
appropriate  character  in  them,  and  each  seeoiad 
so  exactly  fitted  to  the  person  who  was  to 
undeigo  them,  that  a  little  su^)icion  might 
arise,  that  the  fillet  which  bound  his  eyes  did 
not  quite  intercept  their  vision.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  no  one  inquiied  into  tliLi  new  system  of 
clairvoyance.  Each  performed  the  penaoee 
assigned  with  a  good  wiU  wluch  proved  Anr 
fidth ;  and  enthralled  by  the  game,  received  the 
redeemed  property  with  a  triumph  and  rgoidBg^ 
which  seemed  to  betray  that  th^  had  ral^ 
beheved  it  in  jeopardy. 

At  length  an  antique  bracelet  of  cameos  wis 


IS 

i 

knew  it  as  belonging  to  Miss  D'Arc. 

What  is  to  be  done  by  the  person  who 
owns  this  pretty  thing?"  was  the  reguiatiofi 
question  asked ;  and  all  waited  with  mute  io- 

terest  fur  the  sentence. 
The  Grade  spoke : — 
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''They  are  to  £uicy  themselves  in  a  smking 
boat  with  Captain  and  JLady  £loisa  Esaenden, 
with  the  power  of  saving  ttiemselves  and  one 
other;  and  they  are  to  declare  in  an  audible 
Toiee  which  that  one  should  be." 

AU  the  smiling  ciitle  of  young  ladies  who 
mt  around,  seemed  for  an  instant  to  hold  their 
breath,  as  the  judgment  was  declared ;  while 
the  men,  who  lolled  about  on  the  sofas  near,  or 
leant  against  consoles  and  chiitouiers,  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  paralyzation  of  the  minute.  Even 
the  notable  Crier  appeared  struck  with  the  ran- 
som named,  as  she  proclaimed  that  the  bracelet 
bebnged  to  Miss  D'Arc. 

Mary,  who  had  neither  perceived,  nor  would 
have  comprehended  the  electric  shock  which 
had  thus  passed  so  quickly  thiough  tlie  group, 
but  sat  with  clasped  hands  waiting  the  sentence 
witii  pretty  earnestness  and  excitement — ^half 
feigned,  half  real— now  wrung  them  as  if  in 
despur  at  h^  difficulties* 

Oh !  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  let 
that  dear  Lady  £loisa  be  drowned,"  she  said 
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musingly,  glancing  around  as  if  to  ask  for  coun- 
sel;  all  those  pretty  little  children  would  so 
liatc  mc.  But  rcallj^  if  Captain  Essenden  looked 
as  miserably  anxious  as  he  does  at  present — 
and  she  looked  up  archly,  as  she  spoke,  to  where 
he  stood  with  folded  arms  in  ffllent  obs^rvaaoe 
of  herself,  and  seeming  more  than  to  shai«  the 
breathless  anxiety  of  those  around — I  am 
sure  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  him  alone.'' 
And  again  she  wrung  her  pretty  hands.  At 
length,  turning  to  Admiral  Calthorpe,  who  was 
the  appointed  authority  to  see  into  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  penalties,  she  said  with  mock  and 
playful  solemnity : — 

I  should  save  Lady  £loisa ;  but  if  Captain 
Essenden  looked  as  wretched  and  piteous  as  he 
does  at  this  moment,  I  think  I  should  remain 
in  the  boat  and  be  drowned  with  him  !'* 

A  merry  burst  of  laughter  followed  these 
words,  and  the  Admiral  clasped  the  bracdet  on 
the  fair  round  arm  held  towards  him.  But  the 
laughter  had  not  been  all  genuine  or  geneiaL 
Some  had  feigned  it,  to  hide  other  emotion. 
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One^  the  mighty  Minos^  had  laughed  with 
fiendish  malice ;  and  there  had  been  those  who 
had  found  it  impossible  even  to  smile.  These 
were  Miss  Stratton,  Captain  Essenden^  and 
Mr.  Leigh.  The  former,  with  a  pale  fB^ce, 
now  glanced  at  Essenden ;  who  with  ardour  in 
his  gaze,  and  deep  emotion  etni^ling  with  his 
attempts  at  calmness,  seemed  only  withheld  by 
some  mighty,  though  iuvisible,  bond,  from  cast- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  Mary ;  who,  resuming 
her  gloves,  sat  smiling  as  if  with  a  sense  of 
having  added  to  the  passing  merriment,  though 
in  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  tumult  which 
her  words  had*  called  up.  Miss  Stratton  then 
looked  towards  Mr.  Leigh,  who,  seated  at  some 
distance  with  Mr.  Harcourt  and  another  gentle* 
man,  was  rather  a  spectator  of  the  diversions 
going  forward,  than  a  pai'tlcipator.  He,  too, 
was  pale,  and,  with  looks  of  anxious  alarm,  was 
watching  Essenden. 

But  the  game  still  went  on:  fresh  forfeits 
were  cried,  fresh  penances  were  adjudged ;  fresh 
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q)p]au6e»  givea  in  merry  laughter,  at  the  per* 
formance.  At  length,  another  confiscation  of 
Mark's  was  held  up :  the  bouquet  of  moss- 
rosebudsy  the  Admiral's  gallantry  had  stolen  for 
her  from  the  cmservatory. 

Again,  Mrs*  Cakhoipe  adsed :  ''What  is  the 
person  to  do,  who  owns  this  pret^  thing  f 
Again,  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  the  Minos^ 
who  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  exhausted 
every  variety  of  penalty,  said — 

They  iire  to  go  alone  firom  the  drawing- 
room  window  to  the  weeping  wiQow  by  the 
fishing  temple,  where  old  Lord  Shuldsm  was 
supposed  to  have  drowned  himself  and  to  bring 
a  small  brandi  of  willow  back.  If  it  be  akydv,'' 
Mr*  Tarieton  contmued,  with  well-feigned  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  fact,  ''  seeing  that  St  John's 
Eve  now  near,  when  ghosts  arc  permitted  to 
roam,  she  may  choose  a  cavalier  from  the  party, 
who  shall  follow  her  at  the  distaiioe  whidia 
minute's  difference  in  the  starting  may  ooca- 
sion." 
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The  silk  ourtains  were  drawn  back — the  large 
French  widow  thrown  open — ^and  looking  out 
at  the  bright  midsummer  moon,  which  shxme 
in  soft  radiance  on  the  smooth  lawn  and  the 
flowering  groves  beyond,  Mary  stood  preparing 
for  her  exit* 

Theie  was  no  affectation  in  her  hesitation 
now ;  nothing  feigned  in  the  evident  rductanoe 
with  which  she  contemplated  leaving  the  glad 
drde  to  seek  the  lone  spot,  to  which  a  super- 
stitious story  was  attached.  She  was  about  to 
appeal  for  another  judgmoit,  when  skame, 
shame  r  coward !"  ''poltroonr  and  other 
stigmas  on  her  valour,  were  repeated  laughingly 
around  her.  So  she  nerved  herself  to  the  task, 
and  looked  about  for  a  cavalier.  eyes  first 
rested  on  Admiral  Calth(»pe ;  but  he  shook  his 
shppered  loot  with  such  droll  and  eloquent 
action,  that,  remembeiing  his  gout,  she  tuld  him 
she  would  excuse  him.  She  then  glanced  to- 
wards Mr.  Leigh.  His  eyes  met  hers  with  an 
intensity  of  expression  that  for  amoment  seemed 
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to  rivet  thmi;  wh3e  a  glow  gradually  tisng  to 
her  cheek,  rendered  more  beautiful  tbdr  soft 
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she  turned  abruptly,  and  saying  quiddy— 
Captain  Essenden,  will  you  keep  me  from  the 
ghost  ?" — glided  Irom  the  window. 

Elssenden  was  springing  forward  to  follow 
immediately,  when  he  wa&  surrounded  and  held 
by  all  the  merry-makers,  who  insisted  that  the 
full  minute  should  be  qounted.  All  eyes  were 
directed  to  the  j^cadule.  The  miuuic  bad 
passed ;  and  Captain  Essenden,  springing  from 
the  open  window,  darted  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  Indian  along  the  gravd  walk,  by  whicb 
Mary's  white  dress  had  been  seen  to  flit  along; 
the  dew  on  the  lawn  having  deteired  her  fiw 
taking  the  more  direct  path. 

All  crowded  to  the  y^andah.  Young  ladies 
shivering,  and  protesting  it  was  a  dreadtul  deed 
to  perform — that  nothing  coidd  have  tempted 
them  to  try  it ;  and  all  exclaiming  that  it  w 
quite  too  bad  of  Mr.  Tarletun,  whose  eyes  were 
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uabound  that  he  too  might  wait  under  that 
briglit  moon,  for  the  completion  of  the  sentcuce 
he  had  given. 

Some  minutes  elapsed,  and  aU  now  hegan  to 
listen  for  the  sound  of  retmiing  footsteps,  and 
to  wonder  whether  Miss  D'Arc  would  really 
venture  as  ftr  as  the  lake.  But  ail  was  silent, 
though  one  or  two  declared  they  were  sure  that 
they  had  heard  a  very  distant  shhek* 

At  lengthy  emerging  from  the  shrubberies  in 
the  distance,  they  beheld  two  figures  hand  in 
hand,  and  running  with  great  rapidity.  The 
one  wore  evidently  the  floating  and  snowy  robe 
of  Miss  D'Arc,  the  other  was  a  gentleman.  But 
strange — as  they  approached  nearer,  a  third 
figure  was  perceived  immediately  behind  them. 

Oh  !  it  is  old  Lord  Shuldham's  ghost  1^'  some 
eagerly  exdaimed,  and  others  believed  it  But 
in  anotiher  minute  the  trio  gained  the  verandah; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Maiy  bearing 
the  branch  of  willow  was  led  by  Mr.  Leigh, 
while  Captain  Essenden  was  foUowmg. 
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All  were  amazed,  except  one;  and  she  condd 
aU  along  have  solved  the  mjntary  of  the  thiid 
figure.  Wh3e  all  had  been  intently  watdibig 
^ependule^  Misa  Stratton  had  sew  the  Cunte 
glide  swiftly  from  the  window.  She  reveraioed 
his  purpose^  and  kept  it  secret 

There  was  a  great  skirmish  at  this  denm- 
ment.  Every  one  pronounced  that  the  {dedge 
was  imredecmed.  Mr.  Leigh  was  denouuo^  a& 
a  Marplot — Captain  Esseuden  seemed  prepared 
to  denounce  him  as  something  more— whOe 
Mary,  sinking  breathless  and  panting  on  a  sofe, 
seemed  really  to  have  seen  the  ghost. 

The  game  of  lbr£nts  was  oertainly  aft  an  cod ; 
and  something  like  an  awkward  pause  was  iater- 
venmg,  when  Mr.  Taikton,  with  mme  tact  ttna 
he  usually  displayed,  said, 

Aa  Miss  D'Aic's  nos^y  has  not  been  laa- 
somed  by  h^rsel^  I,  as  judge,  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  property  of  the  person  who  may  do 
something  which  will  still  amuse  this  guodlf 
company/' 
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There  was  another  pause.  When,  as  if  by  a 
mighty  effort  over  sundry  angry  passions,  Cap- 
tain Essendm  sprang  to  the  piano,  acid  com* 
menoed  the  following  beaatifulair  of  Mosuurtfa: — 

I* 

**  Qoando  ndro  quel  bd  ciglio  nero 

Pien  di  dolce  ardor« 
£  che  scorgo  sal  Tenniglio  labbio 

Un  rifio  iucautator — 
Soito  iUor  fid  ten  iipito 

Un  incendio  di  desir. 
Idol  mio,  son  ferito 

D«h!  ristorailmio  martir. 

n. 

Non  temer  che  que^ito  fuoco  spin 
OolkTerde  et^; 

Ogni  tempo  ed  ogni  loco, 

11  rigor  d'avTersa  sorte 
Non  potA  caagisr  mia 
gpaventarmi  la  niorte, 
Se  a  sofiEnrla  mb  per  te." 

There  was  a  foroe  and  energy  in  his  voice  at 
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the  b^iomng  of  the  mug,  whea  speaking  of  the 
charms  uf  her  he  loved,  which  he  sang  rapidly 
and  with  a  kind  of  tender  desperation  that 
stOkd  into  perfect  nlence  all  around  him ;  at 
the  ban,  where  entreating  for  pity,  his  Toioe 
sunk  into  plaintive  notes  of  passionate  supplica- 
tion. Then  again,  he  became  animated  where 
bidding  her  to  fear  no  change  in  his  love — stiH 
hastening  the  mov^ent.  But  when,  in  the 
soft  Italian,  he  breathed  forth  his  contempt  of 
death,  if  suffered  for  her,  there  was  an  expression 
cxf  shuddering,  yet  resolved,  horror,  in  the  way  he 
repeated  the  words  la  morte  /  la  morte  I  that 
impressed  each  one  present  with  a  feding  of 
pain. 

Mary  was  the  only  one  whose  eyes  were  not 
fixed  with  fascinated  attention  on  the  inspired 
singer.  She  had  sat  from  the  fiist  notes  with 
her  &oe  restmg  in  tiie  right  hand,  the  arm  of 
which  was  supported  by  the  other,  held  hcunzoo** 
tally  across  her  bosom.  It  may  be  that  she  was 
a&ighted  or  &tigued  by  her  expedition  to  the 
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kke ;  but  she  did  not  once  lift  her  6oe  during 
file  whole  song :  and  though,  possibly,  the  onfy 
one  of  those  attending  to  it  who  did  not  in  a  mear 
sure  surmise  that  the  words  were  addressed  to 
hersdft  not  one  note— one  syllable  escaped  her. 
When  the  concluding  words  la  morte  per  te  1 
were  whispered  forth,  a  convulsive  sob  swdled 
her  bosom;  and  in  the  new  light  which  had 
burst  over  her  heartj  it  seemed  a  solace — an 
actual  want — to  die  for  him,  whom  this  light 
had  revealed  to  lier. 

All  was  clamorous  praise,  as  Captain  Essen- 
den  concluded  singing.    Mary  lifted  her  face, 

« 

and  Leigh  saw  two  large  tear-drops  resting  on 
the  pale  cheeks.  He  stayed  not  to  see  more; 
but,  hastily  approaching  his  friend»  said  reso- 
lutely : 

Come,  Essenden,  your  phaeton  has  been 
waiting  some  time <and,  taking  his  arm  and 
leading  him  to  make  his  parting  bow  to  Mrs. 
CSalthorpe,  he  passed  with  him  to  the  hall  before 
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lid  had  time  or  presence  of  miad  to  remon- 
strate. 

Poor  Mary  I    Those  tear-drops,  which — 

Shed  like  the  dew  of  the  loye-hreatbmg  night. 
From  the  warmdi  of  the  son  that  hath  set," 

were  the  first  which  had  fallen  firom  a  heait, 
to  whom  the  whole  secret  of  its  love  had  beea 
imveiled.  But  they  were  now  quickly  dned; 
and,  mixing  with  the  little  bustle  which  a 
general  leave-taking  occasionedi  she  proceeded 
with  some  of  the  young  ladies  to  the  dressing- 
room,  where  their  mommg  faoimeta  ami  whary 
aoarfe  had  been  deposited.  Some  of  die  ino^ 
dents  of  the  evening  were  langhingfy  diacessed, 
while  preparing  for  their  homeward  drive*  Two 
or  three  girls,  with  all  the  verbosity  with  whidi 
shy  people  indemnity  themsdves  for  tfaB  sOenoe 
that  mixed  coinp4iny  imposes,  were  eloqucat  in 
blaming  Mr.  Leigh's  most  extraordioaiy 
finngemcnt  of  (lie  lules  of  ftrfeits*  And  as  fiir 
his  shocking  crossness  to  poor  Captain  Easen* 
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dea,  it  was  dreadfuL  He  was  certainly  jealous 
of  him.  And  this  was  said  with  oracular 
urbanity  and  that  kind  of  flattering  raillery, 
with  which  plain  young  ladieis  bumetimes  think 
it  worth  while  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
handsome  ones.  They  had  nerer  seen  a  man 
stsrt  so,  or  look  so  spiteful  as  Mr.  Leigh  did, 
when  Miss  D^Ajc  said  she  should  like  to  be 
drowned  with  Oaptain  fisseaden.  Anyone 
could  see  that  he  was  horridly  jealous. 

Jeabus  1  Yes,  that  was  the  phrase  used ; 
and  how  it  rang  in  the  ears  of  Mary  during 
the  so£t  nu)onlight  hours  of  that  warm  Jiuie 
night.  Jealous  !  What  a  mass  of  ehicidation 
was  offered  by  that  word.  Inconsistency,  as- 
perity, sternness,  neglect,  in  the  new  hght 
thrown  upon  them,  now  stood  all  explained, 
as,  one  by  one,  circumstances  were  called  to  her 

r^mbrsnoe.  And  with  tiiis  ex(danation~- 
these  proofis  ci  tiie  existence  of  jealoysy — how 
brightly  flashed  upon  her  heart  the  assurance 
that  nothing  but  loTe  had  called  it  up.  £rai 
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the  well-known  lines  of  Racine  occurred  to  her 
as  corroboration : 

"  Je  me  comptais  trop  tot  au  rang  des  mailieamix 
8i  TitoB  eat  jaloiix— Titos  eat  amoareax.** 

*'He  does  love  me/'  she  almost  audibfy 
breathed  forth ;  and  as  by  degrees,  the  hop^ 
the  belief,  the  certainty  took  possession  of  ha 
mind,  it  sent  a  warm  flood  of  teodernes 
through  her  whole  being. 

It  is  a  strange  crisis  in  the  existence  of  a 
woman,  when  the  love  that  in  a  measure  has 
lain  dormant  is  thus  called  forth  by  the  iniiF 
gined  discovery  of  the  pu6i>iua  of  anoUier.  To 
the  boldest  of  men,  there  must  ever  be  some 
feeling  of  trepidation  and  embaira^^sment,  mk- 
ing  with  the  first  declaration  of  even  the  molt 
ardent  and  tnititiful  affection.  Tbk^  of  coiirsei 
is  imparted  to  her  who  listens,  however  deep 
may  be  the  sympathy ;  and  blushes  aris^  lod 
eyes  are  cast  down,  and  lips  tremUe,  and  the 
fear  is  felt  that  too  much,  or  too  Uttie  maj 
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be  said,  something  too  kind  or  too  cold,  so 
that  the  ven^  spring  which  the  heart  then 
makes  into  a  new  and  blissful  existence  is 
cramped  by  uncertainty  and  a  reference  to  rules 
of  conventional  propriety.  Embarrassment 
thus  tempers  the  perfection  of  happiness,  and 
checks  for  a  tiaie  thu  very  tenderness  that  has 
called  forth  the  emotion.  But  to  Mary,  like 
the  Psyche  of  the  fable,  had  arrived  the  privi- 
lege of  unveiling  her  own  love.  Not  that  all 
this  had  been  done  by  the  simple  remarks  of 
the  bow-and-arrow  girl.  No.  At  the  moment 
when  overtaken  in  the  shrubby,  when  an 
encircling  arm  bore  her  swiftly  along,  wlieii  the 
willow  branch  was  torn  for  her  from  the  tree, 
when  she  was  again,  as  it  were,  held  to  the  beat- 
ing bosom  and  urged  to  the  quick  return^  when, 
while  approaching  the  vmmdah,  that  support 
was  withdrawn, — did  she  not  ieei  tiiat  the  whole 
was  the  result  of  the  one  look  which  had  passed 
between  them  at  that  instant  when  she  wished, 
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yet  fcaredi  to  ask  his  escort ;  aud  was  act  that 
look — love  ? 

There  was  but  one  doud  in  the  fiiir  hoiimi 
which  seemed  now  to  open  to  Mary ;  but  that 
might  soon  be  dispeUed.   Mr.  Leigh  was  stiD 
unaware  of  the  train  which  had  been  hred  by 
the  gossip  of  the  young  lady  andieresseSy  and 
still  must  remain  ignorant  that  tlie  evil  eye  of 
jealousy  had  been  ascribed  to  him.    But  now 
that  she  held  the  due  of  this  labyrinth  of  mis- 
understandingt  all  might  be  safdy  and  easflj 
threaded.   Jealous  of  Captain  Eesenden  i  Qhl 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  convince  him  that  none 
shared  the  devotion  of  a  heart,  which  day  bjf 
day  had  learnt  better  to  know  the  value  of  its 
idoL    The  very  next  day  might  do  this.  He 
and  Captain  Essenden  liad  both  promised  to 
come  and  assist  at  the  rustic  feast  to  be  girai 
to  the  poor  around,  as  the  second  honour  to 
.  Waterloo.   There  would  surdy  then  be  some 
opportunity  of  showing  to  Mr.  Ldgh  how  that 
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mere  iriendliness,  with  the  sense  of  freedom 
arising  irom  his  position  as  a  married  man^ 
bad  given  him  the  seeming  preference ;  to  which 
might  be  added  the  admission  of  little  flirting 
habits  which  meant  nothing,  and  were  so  con- 
strued by  people  of  the  world.  The  rising  sun 
shone  on  the  smile,  which,  even  while  sinking  to 
sleep,  these  lust  ideas  drew  to  hei-  lips,  as  at 
length  the  long  vigil,  caused  by  a  sense  of  new 
felicity,  ended.  That  deep  ought  to  be  happy 
which  is  decked  by  the  smiles  of  anticipation 
for  the  monrow. 

And  how  had  he,  on  whom  all  this  thought- 
worship  had  turned,  passed  the  sweeet  hours  of 
that  summer  night  ?  He,  whose  idea,  by  the 
mystical  workings  connected  with  the  adinities 
in  human  nature,  had  intermingled  itself  in  the 
hidden  current  of  her  spirit,  never  again  to  be 
dislodged  from  thence. 

Alas !  for  the  pen  wliich  siiould  attempt  to  ' 
paint  all  the  fearful  excess  of  passion  which 
betrayed  tu  the  grieving  Leigh  by  the  mad- 
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dened  Essenden,  during  their  homeward  drive 
that  nig^t.  Passion  which  dared,  like  the 
volcano,  to  throw  up  its  earth-formed  hre — 
it^  lurid  ebullitions — beneath  a  heaven,  whose 
silver  radiance  seemed  to  smile  with  the  scorn 
of  ineffable  purity  on  the  iuipuLencj  of  man 
or  earth  to  mar  its  glories. 

The  pale  moon  that  night  saw  the  direst 
wrestlings  of  wrath,  love,  despair,  and  principle. 
A  &ther's  fondness,  a  husband's  tenderness,  a 
vain  man's  passion,  a  life's  friendship,  contending 
in  one  poor  human  frame.  The  struggle, 
though  begun  with  it,  fiaibhed  not  with  the 
diive,  which  owed  its  safe  termination  more 
to  the  instinct  of  the  horses— who  foaming, 
trembling  with  the  lengthened  gallop,  drew  up 
to  the  portico  of  High  Down — than  to  the 
wrathful  hand  which  guided  them. 

In  the  distant  hbrary,  when  ail  besides  of 
that  peaceful  household  were  in  the  deep  slum- 
bers of  the  advanced  night,  still  went  on  the 
bitter  invective,  the  fierce  contention,  ^rtiich  the 
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Curate's  opposition  called  forth  from  Essendcn ; 
aod  still  might  be  heard,  opposed  to  the  despe- 
rate resolve,  the  denunciatioiis  of  religion. 

To  the  trantic  assertions  of  Essenden  that 
she,  who  had  so  possessed  that  poor,  agonized 
heart,  looked  for  the  sacrifice  of  all  for  her 
sake,  Leigh  argued  with  stem  foreboding  the 
utter — ^the  hopeless  misery  of  the  two,  on  the 
first  dispersing  of  the  mists  of  passion.  To 
the  sophism  that  an  estranged  heart  ought  not 
to  carry  on  the  treachery  of  feigned  affection 
to  one — ^he  called  her  the  angei  Eioisa — who 
deserved  so  much  better  from  the  husband  of 
her  love,  was  held  forth  the  spectade  of  the 
fragile  nature  uf  humaii  passion — human  life  ; 
and  the  truth  was  proclaimed,  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  stemming  evil  feeUngs  became  in  the 
end  no  sacrifice ; — and  the  authorized  curse  was 
spoken  agamst  the  wilful  infringement  of  God's 
laws.  And  now  came  the  chmax  of  the  striie. 
To  the  pleadings  of  the  friend,  that  he  would 
wrest  the  misguided  love  iruai  his  heart,  to 
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the  minister's  threatcnings  of  present  woe,  and 
h]8  dark  prophecy  of  eternal  destruction,  Es- 
sendeD  returned  the  frenzied  dedanition,  that 
it  was  a  rival  pdssion  which  prompted  them. 

The  idea  once  es^ressed,  seemed  to  gam 
additional  force  with  every  word.  Everything 
was  ascribed  to  jealousy.  The  meddling  oi 
that  evening  was  imputed  to  the  sight  of  iier 
unequivocal  love  for  himself;  the  opposition 
and  displeasmie  now  manifested  to  the  fear  of 
losing  her. 

It  were  vain  to  repeat  all  the  fiery  resdves, 
the  frantic  recriminations  yelled  forth  by  the 
mihappy  victim  of  his  own  vanity  and  a  thou^t* 
less  woman's  mdiscretion.  That  vanity,  and 
her  blind  levity  had  called  up  a  passiou,  wild 
in  its  natui  e,  and  criminal  in  its  purpase ;  to  the 
quelling  of  which  the  giant-foroe  of  religion,  the 
persuasions  of  reason,  and  the  misgivings  of  a 
better  nature  were  almost  ineffectual.  The 
summer  sun  rose  on  this  storm,  as  yet  un- 
spent.   But  the  Curate,  pale,  exhausted,  hoiror- 
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stridcen,  had  stemmed  its  power.  He  was  like 
some  tall  pharos,  withstanding  the  blast  and  the 
billow ;  which,  though  weather-beaten  and  tem- 

pest-strainedi  still  had  its  beaoon-light  shining 
clear,  guiding  the  poor  storm<-tossed  wreck 
to  smoother  seas.  Perfect  abnegation  of  his 
bewildering  errors,  had  been  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Curate  to  obtain ;  but  the  listening  and 
obedience  to  tibie  voice  of  religion,  and  therefore 
of  reason,  he  did  effect;  and  the  two  parted 
stiU  friends,  even  after  aU  this  passion^tiiring 
scene. 

Solemn  and  binding  promises  had  been  ex- 
acted on  either  side^  and  on  either  side  had 
been  given.  The  near  approach  to  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath,  in  that  which  the  Curate  had  made, 
was  the  only  misgiving  which  his  own  share  in 
all  that  had  passed  had  left  in  his  mind. 

Speaking  of  the  imion  of  souls,  a  German 
wiiter  considers  it  by  no  means  an  affair  of 
quick  growth ;  and  conceives  "  that,  even  when 
an  invisible  infinite  arm,  as  it  were,  presses  us 
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suddenly  upon  a  new  hearty  we  mu^t  still  have 
luiig  intimately  known  this  heart  among  the 
holy  pictures  of  our  longing,  and  have  often 
takeii  down  the  picture,  and  often  uncovered  it, 
and  worshipped." 

Mary  was  ignorant  of  all  German  reasoning 
on  that  unfathomable  depth,  the  human  heart ; 
but  the  above  idea  would  have  explained  the 
anomaly,  that,  even  while  musing  on  the  fact 
of  the  emotions  in  her  bosom  so  suddenly 
springing  into  maturity,  she  felt  the  root  had 
long  been  thare. 

What  a  morning  of  excitement  was  this  rustic 
Waterloo  dayl — forbidding  almost  any  recur* 
rence  to  inward  feelings,  saving  and  except  the 
resolution  of  coiiviucing  the  Curate,  that,  tar 
from  any  flirtation  cxi.>tiDg  between  herself  aud 
Captain  Essenden,  their  league  and  good  under- 
standing was  maintained  as  much  by  her  affec- 
tion for  Lady  Eloisa,  as  by  any  other  cause.  It 
is  a  strange  feature  in  the  sort  ot  conscience, 
which  a  long  familiarity  with  the  world's  holi- 
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day-making  engcaders,  that  the  suppositioo  oi  a 
flirtation,  as  it  is  called,  was  by  no  means  an 
oflfence  to  tlie  dignity  of  Mary  ;  while  it  was  as 
remarkable  a  proof  of  the  superficial  way  in 
whidi  human  natm^  is  known,  by  those  who, 
natUFaUy  pure  of  heart,  have  only  studied  it  in 
ball-rooms  and  its  fete  day  clothes,  that  the  idea 
of  a  deeper  feeling  being  ascribed  to  her  never 
for  a  single  instant  entered  her  mind* 

The  morning  was  passed  in  presiding  at 
tables  loaded  with  good  cheer,  around  which  the 
happy  peasantry  crowded  with  smiling  faces  and 
merr}  chat,  contrasting  rather  strongly  with  the 
grim  affair  they  were  celebrating. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  had  asked  some  of  her  fiiends 
to  join  them,  and  many  were  passing  to  and  fro 
during  the  day ;  but  neither  of  the  two  gentle- 
men from  High  Down  made  their  appearance. 
There  are  few  things  more  grating  to  a  woman's 
nerves  than  the  mpettwr  non  venire  of  the  Ita^ 
lian  proverb.  At  five  o'clock  Mary  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  and  retired  to  her  room  with  that 
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weariness  of  spirit,  which  is  so  sad  an  autithesis  to 
pleasurcablc  excLtcmeat.  She  had  scared)  taken 
off  her  bonneti  and  was  sinking  listless  and 
dispirited  on  the  sofa,  when  the  bell  of  the  Ini- 
door  sounded  through  the  house.  She  started 
up,  listening  for  further  signs.  The  bdl  ringing 
to  the  stables,  as  was  customary  when  any  one 
was  required  to  hold  horses^  was  next  soundad; 
and  then  she  heard  the  noise  of  horses'  ftel 
along  the  gravel  drive.  It  must  be  CaplaiA 
li^ssenden  and  his  frirad.  The  moment  so 
ardently  desired  was  then  arrived ;  stilly  Maz^f 
delayed  some  minutes  ere  she  descended. 

Thongli  she  had  mentally  rehearsed  all  that 
was  to  take  place^  that»  which  at  the  distance 
appeared  so  easy  of  execution,  on  its  immediate 
approach  was  not  so  facile.  She  had  tu  ^how 
preference  to  one,  who  it  was  possible  might  be 
retiring  and  reserved  as  heretofore ;  forgetting 
how,  having  acted  from  impulse  at  that  beantM 
midnight  hour,  he  had  watched  over  her  with 
unmistakeable  tenderness.    She  had  to  repiiie 
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onei  whose  attentions  and  warm-heartedness  had 
been  ever  met  with  corresponding  cordiality* 
It  was  a  thing  of  diiiiculty;  but  she  would 
not  think  it  so.  Captain  Essenden  had  ever 
shown  so  much  tact,  he  would  soon  discover 

her  wishes ;  and  she  gUded  quickly  duwu 
stall's  to  escape  the  embarrassment  of  further 
thought. 

She  had  left  Mrs.  Calthorpe  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  some  of  her  friends^  still  looking 
from  the  window  at  the  animated  scene  on  the 
lawn.  Mary  now  proceeded  there.  On  enter- 
ing the  room  slic  perceived  Mr.  Leigh  in  con- 
versation with  the  Admiral,  whose  chair  \ind 
fix>t8tool  were  placed  mider  the  verandah  dose 
to  the  window.  She  advanced  towards  them, 
idacing  herself  at  the  Admiral's  side.  As  she 
returned  the  Curate's  greeting,  she  wished  much 
to  see  where  Captain  Essenden  was,  though  she 
avoided  looking  aroimd,  as  betokening  anxiety, 
and  for  that  reason  abstained  abo  from  asking 
for  bim.   The  one  thing  that  most  struck  her 
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was  the  pallid  and  disturbed  look  of  Mr. 
Leigh ;  but  she  addressed  some  tridiiig  remark 
to  him,  without  alluding  to  his  altered  appear- 
ance. 

As  if  occupied  in  finming  some  form  of 
speech  on  other  matters,  he  scarcely  replied. 

Admiral  Calthorpe,  taking  up  the  flagging 
conversation,  said : 

Did  you  know,  Miss  D'Arc,  that  Captain 
Essendenwas  thiddng  of  running  away  &om 
US  ?  Mr.  Leigh  tells  me  that  he  has  just  set 
off  for  town/' 

It  was  strange  that  on  the  very  point  oo 
which  Mary  desued  to  show  mdifference,  and  in 
spite  of  foregone  resolves,  all  failed ;  and  she  now 
betrayed  considerable  sui'prise  at  the  information 
given  by  the  Admiral,  while  she  felt  the  warm 
blood  suffusing  her  fyoe  and  neck.  The  Curate 
appeared  not  to  notice  her  confusion,  but  said 
quickly : 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  you  from 
£ssenden,  Miss  D'Arc ;  who,  in  all  the  huny  of 
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his  departure  would  not  suffer  your  last  uttered 
wishes  to  be  forgotten,  or  the  promise  he  made 
you  of  seeing  Lady  Leverton  before  he  paid  his 
visit  here  this  morning.  At  his  request  I  have 
been  his  pioxy^  and  have  scm  the  Viscuuntebs. 
I  am  to  tell  you  liuiu  herself  she  is  quite  well 
and  happy.  Here  is  also  your  little  book  of 
Venetian  music^  which  you  had  b^ged  fissenden 
to  bring." 

Mary  took  the  book  mechanically  without 
replying  to  the  rapidly  uttered  speech.  What 
oould  she  say  ? 

But  for  all  thatwlucli  iiud  ulled  her  thoughts, 
she  would  have  made  many  comments  and 
qpiestions  on  the  sudden  departure  of  Captain 
Essenden ;  and  yet  she  felt  that  the  not  doing  so 
betrayed  more  emotion  than  the  most  dose 
questioning  could  have  done^  and  that  Mr. 
Leigii  mubt  bu  consider  it.  The  idea  added  still 
more  to  her  embarrui^aincul ,  aud,  with  a  world 
ot  mortification  at  things  turning  out  so  dif- 
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ferently  to  what  she  had  wished,  she  fdt 
obliged  when  Admiral  Calthorpe,  probably 
fleeing  all  this,  turned  the  conversation  on  other 
topics. 

The  Curate's  visit  was  short.  Ue  meatioued 
his  iatentiou  of  caUing  on  Lady  Levertoa  the 
following  da),  and  Mary  expressed  the  hope  of 
being  then  at  home;  and  so  they  parted.  That 
night,  when  the  unsatisfiu^tory  nature  of  all 
that  had  passed  was  reviewed  by  her,  the 
promise  of  that  visit  to  the  Arches  was  all 
that  offered  pleasure.  It  surely  had  reference 
to  herself. 

Such  arc  the  straws,  grasped  at  by  those  who 
leave  the  stall  waters  of  indifference — such  llie 
vapours,  pressed  as  balm  to  those  wounded 
hearts,  who  have  poured  forth  its  tenderness 
unwittingly  and  unasked  1  When  will  that  day 
come  when  women,  loving  virtue,  honour,  beau^i 
wit,  and  talent  but  in  the  abstract,  will  Icaia  to 
preserve  intact  the  precious  consignment  of  their 
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dev  otluu  and  affectioDi  until  bued  for  by  a  per- 
sonification of  some  one  of  the  qualities  which 
has  hdd  most  value  in  their  eyes  ?  The  phan- 
toms of  an  lU-reguIated  fancrjr,  the  spontaneous 
tenderness  of  unsought  affection,  have  worked 
more  sadness  to  the  destinies  of  woman,  than 
hosts  of  real  cupids    armed  in  full  proof." 

On  reaching  the  Arches  the  next  day,  Mary 
found  the  Curate's  visit  had  been  paid  1  She 
also  received  a  note  from  Lady  Eloisay  telling 
her,  thati  in  consequence  of  excessive  pain  in  the 
side,  Hubert  had  at  length  decided  on  seeing 
Brodie,  who  wished  him  to  try  the  effect  of  one 
of  the  German  spas.  And,  as  the  period  fur  licr 
accouchement  was  drawing  near,  at  which  time 
she  was  always  in  London,  she  had  settled  to 
proceed  there  at  once  with  her  children,  in  order 
to  spend  the  few  days,  intervening  between  his 
departure  for  Uie  Continent^  with  her  husband. 
She  moreover  told  Mary  that  Mr.  Leigh  had 
promised  to  accompany  Captain  EssendeUi  who 
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was  most  anxious  on  the  suljectt  in  the  event  of 
his  finding  some  one  who  would  take  his  duties 
at  the  Gravel-pits. 

The  substitute  was  fouud ;  aud  Maiy  did  oat 
again  meet  Mr.  Leigh  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Could  love  part  thus  7   Was  it  not  well  to  speak. 
To  hare  spoken  once  V* 

TENNYSON. 

It  was  under  sad  circumstances  that  Mr. 
Leigh  again  \isited  the  Archo). 

The  pulmonary  delicacy  under  which  Lady 
Levertuu  had  long  been  suffering,  assumed  a 
new  feature ;  and  a  painful  cough,  which 
nothing  would  aOay,  reduced  her  to  a  state 
of  aburming  weakness. 

On  learning  of  the  Curate's  return  from 
Giennany,  Mary,  at  the  Viscountess's  request, 
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wrute  to  beg  that  he  would  call  upon  her. 
Though  much  rcspcctmg  Mr.  Harcourt,  ia  the 
religious  conversatioiis  Lady  LOTerton  had  hdd 
with  Mr.  Leigh,  he  had  ever  shown  so  much 
indulgence  while  combating  some  of  her  pecfit 
liar  opinioDS,  and  in  estabhshing  purer  ones^ 
that  she  felt  more  comfort  in  his  visits  than 
in  those  of  his  Rector.  The  Curate  prt^ented 
himself  the  next  day  at  the  Arches. 

The  meeting  was  a  painful  one :  and,  as 
Mary's  pale  and  saddened  countenance  fiist 
struck  on  Mr«  Leigh's  attention,  he  betarayed 
much  emotion,  holding  the  hand  she  had  givea 
him  with  a  warmth  and  tenderness  which, 
though  partaking  more  of  the  sympathy  of  one 
whose  sacred  office  it  was  to  solace  the  grie\  lug 
heart,  even  in  li^  mute  compassion,  spoke  com- 
fort to  her.  She  suffered  him  to  retain  bar 
hand,  as  she  told  him  how  greatly  her  mother 
was  changed;  and  tears  fell  fiom  her  heavy 
eyes«    But  she  said  they  were  a  rehef  to  her 
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aching  heart  as  she  added^  with  a  piteous  smile) 
that  she  could  not  often  ciy. 

Hiough  a  long  absence  had  intervmed  since 
their  last  meeting,  his  image  liud  been  ever 
present  to  her  thoughts ;  and  the  habit  of  this 
omstant  r^;ard  had  lent  a  force  and  earnest- 
ness to  her  feelings,  which,  combined  with  the* 
anxiety  for  her  mother  preying  at  her  heart, 
left  h^  without  thought  or  will  for  disguise; 
and,  as  he  leant  over  her,  while,  in  her  emotion, 
she  had  bowed  her  head  over  the  liands  which 
still  held  hers,  neither  at  tlit>  iiiumtut  seemed  to 
think  their  meeting  could  be  otherwise. 

« 

They  proceeded  together  to  Lady  Leverton's 
room.  She  was  sitting  up,  somewhat  better; 
and,  wrapped  in  shawls,  seemed  really  to  deUght 
in  the  soft  autumnal  air  which  entered  the  open 
window ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  glad  animation 
with  vvliicli  she  welcomed  hiui,  the  Curate  saw 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  on  her.  The 
conyiction  sent  a  throb  of  pain  to  his  heart,  as 
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be  tliuught  of  what  the  bercavemeot  would  be 
to  the  luviug  and  depending  Mary. 

The  visits  of  Blr.  Leigh  wcto  now  strictly 
professional,  and  were  looked  for  as  a  matter  of 
course  at  the  Arches;  and,  like  the  sun's 
rising,  also  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  the 
source  of  life  and  light  to  Maiy. 

On  each  succeeding  visit,  the  manners  of 
Mr.  Leigh  becamt^  mure  guarded ;  and  it  was 
impossihle  for  Mary  to  detect  m  them  au^t 
beyond  the  simple  feelings  of  compassion  for 
the  anxiety  and  sorrowful  anticipations  which 
she  suffered,  or  the  tender  sympathy  which,  in 
his  nunisterial  capacity,  it  was  his  part  to  oiier ; 
still,  with  the  instinct  of  a  loving  spirit,  she  felt 
that  there  was  suaiethuig  more  than  the  consci- 
entious performance  of  his  sacred  duties,  in  the 
regularity  with  which  he  visited  them.  She 
dared  not  analyze  that  something — too  fearful 
that  its  fragile  nature  might  evaporate  in  the 
examination. 
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He  was  now  almost  the  only  person  she  saw, 
for  her  spirits  were  too  depressed  to  admit  of 
her  receiving  comparative  strangers ;  and  all  her 
intimates,  like  the  Jiguranti  of  a  ballet^  seemed 
to  have  cleared  oflf  the  stage.  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  her  ward  were  m  London,  the  Calthorpes 
at  Brighton,  the  Essendens  still  absent  The 
last  letter  of  Lady  Bloisa  was  written  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure  for  Paris,  whither  she  was 
hastening  with  her  children,  under  the  escort  of 
her  brother,  to  meet  her  husband.  The  letter 
was  short,  but  she  told  Mary  that  doubtless 
Hubert  would  write  the  next  and  make  amends 
for  her  deficiencies.  Mary  heard  from  others 
that  they  proceeded  to  Vienna,  for  the  purpose 
of  spending  the  winter  there;  but  she  never 
again  received  dir^t  communication  from  either 
Lady  Eloisa  or  her  husband. 

Maiy  heeded  not  the  comparative  solitude 
in  which  her  days  were  passed.  There  were 
but  two  feelings  paramount  in  her  troubled 
bosom.   The  one  a  deep  and  affectionate  soli- 
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dtude  for  her  declining  mother^  the  other  an 
abiding  and  overwhelming  passion  for  one 
whose  every  word  and  look  proved  its  strength 
and  alunent;  for  one,  of  whom  her  every 
thought  was  worship.  But  there  was  sadneas 
— 4eep  despairing  sadness  in  all  this.  And  at 
times^  when  on  her  knees  in  some  distant  part 
of  her  mother's  chamber,  joining  in  the  prayers 
uttered  for  her  welfare,  listening  to  the  low 
music  of  his  voice  as  it  spoke  of  death  and  of 
a  &t  distant  home  for  the  weary  and  earth- 
burthened  apirit,  she  felt  there  was  yet  some- 
thmg  beyond  the  child's  grief— somethmg  deeper 
than  the  mourning  for  a  dying  mother,  in  the 
tears  wiiich  gushed  forth — ^in  the  sobs  which 
shook  her  poor  labouring  bosom. 

As,  by  degrees,  an  improvement  in  Lady 
Leverton's  condition  gave  her  medical  attendant 
some  expectation  of  her  yet  lingering  aome 
months  longer,  the  Curate  would  endeavour 
to  dispd  the  thick  cloud  which  seemed  hovering 
over  the  once  vivacious  spirit  of  poor  Maiy. 
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He  oocasioittlly  succeeded;  and,  drawing  her 
atteatioQ  to  other  themes,  it  became  a  happiness 
to  him  to  see  her  soit,  kind  eyes  lighten  up 
with  something  of  their  former  radiance,  her 
cheek  flush,  and  her  whole  being  betray  a 
tremor  of  excitement  and  sensibihty.  It  was 
a  dangerous  happiness,  iiowever,  and  one  that 
filled  his  soul  with  duubt  and  diiiiculty. 

One  bright  day,  which,  though  the  last  of 
October,  was  wai'm  and  sunny,  xvlai*y  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  improvement  in  Lady 
Leverton;  and,  unaware  of  the  fluctuating  nature 
of  pulmonary  complaints,  she  bdieved  that  her 
fading  existence  might  still  be  restored.  She 
looked  forward  with  more  than  usual  pleasure 
to  the  visit  of  Mr.  L^gh,  that  he  might  see 
and  rejoice  with  her  at  the  happy  change  which 
had  taken  place. 

He  came,  and  he  too  felt  hopeful  that  the 
Viscountess  might  yet  be  spared  to  her  doting 
child.  He  remained  a  longer  time  than  usual 
reading,  though  Iiis  manner  was  grave  and 
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absent ;  and,  oa  taking  leave  of  Lady  LevertoD, 
he  made  Maiy  understand  that  be  wished  her 
to  deseed  with  him  to  the  drawing-room. 
She  was  there  still  more  struck  with  his  sad 
demeanour.  He  at  length  told  her  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  be  absent  for  some  weekly 
as  business  called  liim  to  London.  Mary  heard 
this  with  unfeigned  sorrow. 

"  And  mamma  ?"  she  said  vvistfufly. 
Oby  she  is  so  improved,  she  will  do  wdl 
without  me.    You  will  read  to  her,"  he  added, 

what  I  have  marked  for  your  daily  studies." 

"  And  I  ?*'  she  whispered  fidntlyi  unable  to 

continue  the  sentence,  while  the  tears  which 

she  could  not  restrain  tricided  down  her 
cheeks. 

He  was  deeply  hurt  at  this  sudden  change 
from  cheerfulness  to  woe;  and  he  took  b&r 
hand  as  he  spoke  words  of  oonsoktioD,  and 
endeavoured  to  teach  her  not  to  look  for  his 

presence  for  her  sole  amiisement.  His  reason* 
ing  failed  in  its  effect,  while  the  tendem^  of 
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his  words  seemed  still  more  to  move  her ;  and 
at  length,  while  sobs  burst  from  her  lips,  she 
dung  to  ius  arm  id  an  agony  of  grief.  He 
passed  his  olber  arm  aroimd  her,  for  she  seemed 
scarody  able  to  support  herself.  At  this  she 
looked  up  earnestly  in  his  &ce,  but  with  a  look 
of  such  grieving,  heart-broken  tenderness,  that 
involuntarily  he  held  her  closer  to  his  bosom. 
Suddt'iily  he  put  her  from  him.  The  tears 
which  had  also  trembled  in  his  eyes  were  stayed ; 
and,  though  his  voice  was  hoarse  from  emotion 
when  he  bade  her  fareweD,  there  wfs  a  firm- 
ness— decision  in  his  parting  step,  that  for- 
bade the  idea  that  that  parting  was  painM  to 
him. 

He  then  was  gone,  whose  presence  alone 
otft:red  solace  to  the  sad  and  anxious  moments 
she  had  to  suffer.  He  was  gone,  who  alone 
enabled  her  to  assume  that  cheerfulness,  so 
necessary  to  lighten  the  sinking  spirits  of  sick*: 
ness.  Alasl  how  could  she  hide  the  grief 
which  his  absence  caused  her — the  secret  feel- 
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ings  which  were  consuming  her?  How  hide 
from  the  delicate  and  high-minded  perceptions 
of  her  mother,  that  her  floul  languished  with  aa 
UDSought  affection  ? 

There  is  this  difference  between  happiness 
and  misery ;  that  in  the  one»  we  always  see  a 
higher  point  than  that  which  we  have  aheady 
attained ;  while  in  the  other,  we  beUeve  that  we 
have  reached  the  lowest  step.  Mary  thought 
that  there  could  he  no  darker  sorrow  than  that 
of  the  present  hour — ^to  lose  for  a  whole  month 
the  society  of  one,  for  whose  absence  she  must 
utter  no  grieving;  to  fed  too  that  all  thia  sor«» 
row  was  tor  one,  who,  as  time  went  on,  proved, 
by  a  measured  and  consistent  conduct,  that  he 
was  influenced  by  no  deeper  feeling  than  r^ard 
and  commiseration. 

it  is  strange  how  Htde  the  sorrows  d  a 
woman,  who  loves  unasked,  can  claim  of  sym 
pathy ;  how  seldom  our  compassbn  is  asked  for 
such,  though  we  lend  much  pitying  interest  lo 
all  those  woes  connected  with  betrayed  affection. 
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There  is  something  degrading  and  even  ridica- 
bus  in  the  idea  of  a  loro-sick,  yet  unwooed 
damsel;  and  even  Lesbos  £eu1s  in  making 
Siqypho  respectable.   While^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  al^ect  contrition  and  desolation  of  the 
Magdalen  is  dwelt  upon  with  an  intensity  of 
interest,  which  the  holy  claim  she  lias  on  our 
eonsideration  can  Rcarcdy  increase.    Who  can- 
not at  once  reeal  to  their  mind  some  pictorial 
representation  of  the  penitence  of  Magdalen  which 
has  left  its  indelible  impression?    Who  can 
forget  the  attenuated,  grief-stained  features,  the 
dishevelled  hair,  the  coarse  garment,  the  un- 
sandallcii  icet;  the  symbol  of  mortality,  the 
skull ;  the  symbol  of  her  hope,  the  cross ;  the 
dreary  wilderness  which  speaks  of  her  witb- 
drawal  from  human  sympathy,  and  shows  her 
alone  with  God  and  her  remorse?   It  is  an 
imagery  which  fills  the  heart  with  sorrow; 
telling,  as  it  does,  of  the  frailty  of  woman — ^the 
devastation  of  sin  in  a  soul  waked  up  to  learn 
ill  the  self-same  minute  its  high  destiny,  and  its 
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actual  prostratiou.  Who  is  there  who  denies 
their  sympathy  to  the  sorrowful  record  of  an- 
tiquity ? 

But  have  we  none  for  the  young  w^ornan  who 
feds,  in  the  pangs  of  hei*  passion-tara  hcartr-in 
the  thoughts  resting,  almost  to  mania,  on  one 
idea — ^in  the  dark,  leaden,  aspect  which  all  exist- 
ence offers  to  her  tear-dimmed  vision,  that  an 
evil  power  has  come  over  her?  Unrequited 
love  1  It  is  a  sentence  of  such  familiar  sound, 
we  lose  the  perception  of  all  it  speaks,  when  con- 
nected with  a  woman's  name.  We  do  not  per* 
oeive  that  the  Magdalen's  shame,  her  desolation, 
her  helplessness,  hopdessness,  all  are  there.  We 
foi^t,too,the  additional  torture,  that  all  this  must 
be  hidden;  and  social  duties,  personal  appear- 
ance cared  for — the  day's  light  incidents  talked 
over,  smiles  given  to  smiles,  and  no  wandering 
step  allowed  beyond  the  circle's  usual  boundary. 
Oh !  the  dusky  wilderness,  the  ash-strewn  oora^ 
ing,  the  briar*tora  feet,  the  passionate  weeping, 
the  low  prostration,  the  prayer,  the  groan — how 
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much  less  bilter  than  the  daily  routine  of  hoaie 
proprieties,  when  the  heart  can  see  no  hope^  nor 
think  of  pesoe  but  in  extinction. 

And  Mary  proved  all  this — ^proved  it  with 
that  dead,  duU  sorrow,  which  it  is  to  feel  the  one 
true  friend  fast  sinking  from  this  world.  But 
how  well  she  simulated  contentment.  It  was  a 
holy  falsehood ;  and  tlie  dark  dreary  month  of 
November  passed  away,  and  poor  Lady  Leverton 
never  guessed  that  h^  child  had  one  care,  be- 
yond that  her  weakness  gave  her ;  never  guessed 
that,  when  kissing  the  sweet  face  which  hung 
over  her,  or  pressing  the  delicate  hands  which 
smoothed  her  pillow,  a  terrible  choking  emo- 
tion was  sometimes  called  up,  whch,  but  for 
flight  into  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  would 
have  burst  forth  with  the  force  of  pent-up  grief. 

Are  we  to  trace  the  root  of  all  this  evil  ?  It 
was  silently  growing  in  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
of  Mary's  past  life ;  it  twined  around  every  period 
of  her  undisciplined  and  pleasure-seeking  exist- 
ence. Nature  had  been  checked,  not  stifled ;  and 
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its  voice  would  now  be  heard ;  while  those  diso* 
patiuui>^  which  had  hUed  the  heart  with  their 
vanities,  to  the  exclusion  of  true  feeUng,  had,  by 
their  enfeebling  influeucc,  left  it  more  open  to 
the  devastation  ot  passion  onoe  admitted. 

As  the  winter  drew  on,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Deirham  b^an  to  re-assemUe  and  to  lo<^  for 
their  winter  pleasures,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
dehghts  of  passing  through  dark  roads  for  the 
sake  of  distant  dinners,  and  those  pleasing  per* 
turbations  which  the  return  dinners  give  to 
country  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  grow  their 
own  soups  and  entr^es^  and  unceUar  their  own 
wine. 

The  return  of  the  Calthorpes  was  a  oomibrt 

to  Mary;  the  gentle  and  cheerful  manner  of 
Mrs*  Calthorpe,  making  many  an  hour  for  the 
pour  invalid  pass  swiltly.  KeitUcr  Mrs.  Gordon 
or  her  ward  were  come  back ;  but  Mary  heard 
occ4isionaIly  from  the  latter.  Her  letters  w«^ 
kind ;  but  there  was  a  stiffness  m  them,  too  like 
her  little  formal  curls  and  cellars  to  own  nrach 
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aUraction,  beyood  the  comfort  which  it  always  is 
to  find  oneself  remembered  and  cared  for. 

Although  Lord  und  Lady  Muldyni  and  many 
others,  called  frcqueotly  at  the  Aiches,  Mary 
saw  no  one  but  Mrs.  Calthorpe  and  Mr.  Bolton, 
the  kind  clever  doctor.  His  were  daily  visits, 
and  were  watched  for  impatioitly,  Mary  always 
accompanying  him  down  stairs^  to  hear  his  true 
opinion  of  the  Viscountess  with  an  anxious 
heart.  He  was  too  aware  of  the  declining  state 
of  the  invalid  to  buoy  her  up  with  vain  liupes ; 
still  he  souglit  by  a  little  divarication  to  divert 
the  intense  interest  with  which  she  questioned 
him ;  and  by  talking  of  other  matters,  and  relat- 
ing little  local  histories,  force  for  a  time  her 
attention  into  other  channels.  Both  his  kind- 
ness  and  science  made  him  see  the  necessity  of 
this. 

One  morning,  ahnost  before  they  had  entered 
tiie  drawing-room,  he  asked  with  all  the  impor- 
tance which  great  news  gives  to  those  who 
impart  it: 
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"  Well,  Miss  D'Arc,  have  )  ou  heard  of  the 
approaching  marriage  V* 

No/'  Mary  answered  Uedesaly — rather  im> 
pattent  at  the  gossip  ooming  before  the  bulletiiL 

Well,  it  IS  everything  we  all  could  wish," 
the  Doctor  continued ;  "  and  I  now  find  that  it 
has  been  a  long  attachment.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Gor« 
duu  oucc  told  my  wife,  that  she  was  very  sure 
her  ward  would  never  marry  any  cme  else." 

What,  is  Miss  Stratton  about  to  be  mar* 
ried  ?"  Mary  asked  with  awakened  interest  and 
pleasure. 

Why,  80  we  hear,''  the  Doctor  answered 
"  But  as  Mr.  Leigh  only  returned  last  night,  we 
have  not  been  able  quite  to  ascertain  the  truth." 

"  And  what  has  Mr.  Leigh  to  do  with  it  ?" 
Mary  asked,  with  the  slight  trepidation  that 
always  accompanied  the  mention  of  his  name. 

"  I  thought  I  had  mentioned  that  Miss 
Stratton  was  going  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Leigh;'' 
the  Doctor  said,  with  bis  usual  formality  of 
manner.    **  I  wish  him  joy  with  all  my  heart. 
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She  is  a  Dice  yoixng  lady  with  a  noble  iortuue. 
But  I  believe  he  deserves  her  thorouglily/* 

Maiy  fancied  that  she  heard  her  mother's 
bell  ring ;  or  professed  so  to  fancy,  and  wished 
Mr.  Bolton  hastily  good  morning.  He  left  her, 
unaware  of  all  the  cruel  pmport  of  his  words. 

An  hour  had  passed,  and  Mary  was  still 
sitting  on  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  sunk  as 
(hd  Doctor  quitted  the  room.  Her  cold  hands 
were  clasped  at  her  knees — her  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  while  a  dreadful  ringing  in  her  ears 
told  of  the  unequal  circulation  of  her  frame. 

She  was  aroused  by  the  entrance  of  the  ser- 
vant with  the  jelly,  which,  at  that  hour,  she 
always  gave  to  Lady  Leverton.  She  took  the 
tray  from  the  servant  s  iiund,  and  cairied  it  up 
stairs.  She  placed  the  shawl  over  her  mothei  5 
shoulders,  as  ^lie  rose  on  her  pillow  to  take  the 
jelly.  In  bhort,  she  did  everything  that  was 
customar)'.  And  then,  smoothing  all,  and 
pressing  a  soft  kiss  on  the  poor  invalid's 
cheek,  left  her  to  take  that  repose  which  was 
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prescribed  after  psuiaking  of  this  nauniture. 
A  ring  at  the  hall  bell  sounded,  as,  mth  the 
same  automaton  movements  which  had  marked 
all  her  actions  the  last  hour,  she  descended  the 
stairs. 

She  had  scarcely  entered  the  drawing-room, 
when  Mr.  Leigh  was  announced.  She  received 
him  with  the  calm  and  graceful  coiutesy  which 
so  peculiarly  distiaguished  her.  Her  tranquil- 
lity seemed  to  reassure  him ;  for  he  had  cast  an 
anxious  look  towards  her  al  the  first  greelm^ ; 
as  if  fearing  something  of  the  agitation  which 
had  marked  their  parting.  But  all  was  still; 
and  her  fair  oval  face,  pale  and  attenuated  as  it 
was,  was  only  more  lovely  in  its  excessive  plao* 
dity.  Her  eyes,  in  which  the  only  trace  of  her 
partial  Greek  origm  might  be  found,  still  looked 
out  with  that  dark  lustre,  which  speaks  of 
Eastern  suns  and  Eastern  hearts.  Perhaps  an 
increase  of  brightness, — a  dilatation  of  the  lidsi 
might  have  been  remarked,  with  a  sl%ht  curl  of 
haughtiness  in  the  under  lip;  but  her  loob 
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were  chiefly  turned  to  some  embroidery  she 
had  taken  from  the  table  near  which  she 
sat 

She  answered  all  inquiries  regarding  the 
health  of  Lady  Le^erton,  with  a  calmness  which 
surprised  even  herselfi  and  spoke  of  the  absence 
of  the  pain  in  the  chest,  from  which  she  had 
suffered  just  before  Mr.  Leigh  had  left  Deir- 
ham,  with  a  firm  and  untrembling  voice*  To 
the  Curatti  there  was  a  siiurpness  in  its  tunes — 
an  abruptness  different  from  its  usual  soft  leyato 
expression.  But  Mary  was  insensible  to  any 
change ;  neither  did  she  remark  that  she 
scarcely  drew  her  needle  through  her  work 
without  breaking  the  slender  thread.  In  fact^ 
there  was  something  in  the  perfect  quietude — 
the  torpid  state  of  her  feelings,  incomprehen- 
sible. Had  she  looked  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature — the  lull  before  the  tempest — the  quiet 
gloom  before  the  earthquake — ^the  slumbering 
volcano  .preceding  an  eruption — each  might 
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have  offered  an  explanation.  However,  the 
calm  continued;  and,  presuming  on  it,  she 

said  with  an  afiectatiou  of  gaiety : 

"Poor  Mr.  Bolton  attempts  to  amuse  me 
with  little  village  histories  sometimes.  Perhaps 
you  cdu  guess  the  morceau  provided  fur  to-day : 
— nothing  less  than  your  marriage." 

She  spoke  so  rapidly,  the  Curate  either  did 
not,  or  affected  not  to  hear;  and  yet  there  was 
a  tremour  in  his  voice,  as  he  asked : 
Whose  marriage  did  you  say  ?" 
Your  own  marriage  with  Miss  Strattoo," 
she  replied  quietly.  Yet  there  was  a  curve  of 
the  nostril,  a  flash  in  the  eye  that  almost  spoke 
hatred  and  disgust. 

The  asperity  of  her  manner,  the  haughty  ele- 
vation of  the  head  were  not  lost  upon  him,  and 
seemed  in  their  turn  to  calm  him  and  give  firm* 
ness  to  his  voice,  as  he  asked : 
Did  you  beheve  the  tale 

"  Certainly,"  she  rephed.    "  Mr.  Bolton  tells 
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me^  from  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  that  it 
is  an  old  attachment 

Her  words  were  low ;  and  there  was  more  an 
attempt  at,  than  the  reality  of,  contempt  in  their 
tone* 

He  looked  surprised,  as  he  said,  Did  Mr* 
Bolton  really  tell  you  this  ?    And  what  did  you 

think?''  he  inquired;  but  he  bent  his  head 
low  in  the  examination  ot  the  lash  of  his 
riding  whip,  as  he  asked  tiie  question. 

"Think!"  she  replied,  echoing  his  words, 
with  an  ironical  smile — "  Think !  Oh  1  the  hnes 
of  Moore's  sung  iinmediattiy  occurred  to  me. 
With  a  little  alteration  they  quite  apply.  They 
tell  about  giving  a  heart  for  song,  which  gold 
could  never  buy.  In  the  new  reading,  the  heart 
must  be  given  for  giild.  A  little  mercenary,  per- 
haps ;  but  certainly  showing  more  wisdom  than 
poetical  heroes  generally  do  show." 

You  are  jesting.  Miss  D'Arc,  on  a  serious 
matter he  said  gravely  and  sorrowfully. 
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**  I  do  not  jest,"  she  replied ;  with  a  bitterness 
and  rancour  that  confirmed  her  words. 

Then  rasenre  your  judgment  but  a  little 
while.    The  marriage  may  not  take  place ;  the 

mercenary  sacriiice  you  allude  to — ^never  T' 

He  spoke  with  earnestness  and  emphasis,  but 
there  was  no  imger  in  bis  manner*  On  the 
cuiilrary,  as  if  awakened  to  some  fctliug  by  tae 
extraordinaiy  asperity  of  her  last  words^  be 
looked  at  her  with  anxiety  and  tenderness. 

Her  head  ached  violently,  and  she  felt  a 
burmng  du&h  tingling  on  her  cheeks.  She  bad 
thrown  her  work  from  her  and  now,  with  her 
hand  clasped  above  her  head,  sat  gazing  wikUy 
and  inquiringly  upuu  liini.  She  at  length  slowly 
repeated  his  last  words,  as  though  asking  the 
question— The  mercenary  sacrifice,  never !" 

"Never/'  he  again  repeated;  adding,  with 
gentle  rq)roof,  ''You  should  have  known  me 
better.*' 

Alas!  the  cahn  was  gone.     Large  teors 
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i^xning  to  her  eyes,  and  ran  down  her  dieeks^ 
as  still  she  sat  gazing  on  him.  And  then,  as  if 
by  some  strange^  inyoluntary  impulse*  she  sank 
on  her  knees  before  him,  clasping  his  hands  in 
an  agony  of  grie^  as  she  murmured—**^  I  do 
know  you  better." 

In  consternation  at  her  appalling  emotion,  he 
nought  to  lift  her  from  the  ground ;  but  she 
resisted,  stiU  dinging  to  his  knees,  as  she  said,  in 
broken  and  scarcely  articulated  sentences ;  "  Let 
me  remaiii  us  I  am — I  ought  to  be  here — oh  ! 
Mr.  Leigh,  I  have  hated  you  so  dreadfully— can 
you,  will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

Yes,  yes,  dear  Mary he  said  in  a  voice  as 
dioked  with  emotion  as  her  own;  '^I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  You  are  iU — ^you  do  not 
see  things  as  they  are,''  and  again  he  attempted 
to  raise  her.  He  succeeded,  for  she  no  longer 
resisted ;  but,  as  he  stood,  remained  still  clinging 
to  him,  with  her  head  pressed  agamst  his  bosom. 
He  endeavoured  to  lead  her  to  the  sofa ;  but, 
with  hands  clasped  on  his  shoulder,  she  still 
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kept  her  position^  while  she  whispered  in  scarocfy 
audible  accents ;  Do  not — do  not  put  me  froni 
you.    I  am  so  wretched — so  ilL'' 

She  felt  his  aims  dose  round  her — she 
his  warm  kisses  on  her  upturned  &oe— she 
heard  him  murmur,  *^  May  HeaYen  forgive  us^ 
Mary and  then  a  sound,  as  of  rushing  waten, 
was  in  her  ears,  her  knees  trembled  beneath  her, 
and  a  dreadiui  sickness  was  at  her  heart.  Wbea 
she  again  returned  to  consciousness,  bhe  was  on 
the  sofa ;  her  kind  nurse  was  bathing  her  temples, 
while  the  Curate^  on  his  knees  by  her  side,  was 
pouring  eau-dc-cologne  in  her  hands,  and  gendy 
rubbing  them.  She  smiled  fadntly,  to  show  she 
was  recovered,  for  she  saw  alarm  and  oonstenuk 
tion  in  thdr  looks ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
was  able  to  say  she  was  better. 

Mr.  Leigh  then  withdrew,  proposing  to  send 
Mr.  Bolton.  The  Doctor  came ;  and,  accountiog 
for  the  extreme  exhaustion  under  which  Maiy 
was  labouring  by  her  anxiety  respecting  Ladj 
Leverton,  prescribed  restoratives  and  quiet 
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The  next  momiog  she  seemed  quite  recovered^ 
though  with  a  painful  sense  of  weariness  in  all 
her  limbs.  To  others  there  seemed  an  unwonted 
excitement  and  animation  in  her  feeUngs,  little 
dreaming  that  excitement  was  in  truth  agony. 

During  sume  waking  hours  in  the  iiight,  she 
had  come  to  a  strange  determination^  and  now 
prepared  to  execute  it.  She  felt  the  step  was 
unusual — perhaps  unwise;  but  the  idea  had 
agam  and  again  recurred  to  her,  that  all  the 
inooDsiBtency  of  Mr.  Leigh's  conduct  arose  from 
his  ignorance  of  her  sentiments  towards  him. 
TWe  was  a  atrange  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
the  world's  hardihood  in  the  plan — ^at  once  a 
contempt  of  all  the  conventional  limits  to  female 
candour — ^an  ignorance  of  the  position  in  which 
the  contes^ion  would  place  her.  There  was  at 
once  daiing  and  innocence  in  the  act ;  but  it 
was  one  tliat  alone  seemed  to  promiise  peace  to 
her  craving,  aching  heart ;  and,  arranging  hastQy 
to  send  the  gardener  with  a  note  to  HeathiSeld, 
she  thought  she  would  place  it  in  a  book»  as 
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nakiDg  the  &dt  of  het  wiiting  less  ortapsiUe. 
Her  note  was  short. 

'^I  have  suffered  much  since  I  saw  you — 
more  than  I  can  describe.  It  leads  to  this  step* 
But  if  you  love  me,  you  will  feel,  as  I  do»  that 
IS  a  fearful  want  of  imderstanding  existing 
between  us.  Do  you  love  me?  I  think— I 
feel  that  you  do.  I  do  love  you.  Now,  notbbg 
more  must  be  said.  If  you  love  me,  you  wiB 
come  again.  If  you  do  not — ^pray  let  me  nenr 
see  you  more.  Do  not  think  it  wrong  or  wicked, 
my  writing  this  to  you.  Sinoe  resolving  on  % 
1  have  been  more  composed  thfoi  I  can  em 
hope  to  be  again,  if  all  that  dreadful  storyis 
true.  But  this  cannot  be.  We  shall  meet 
again.    Tell  me  so." 

The  book  was  packed ;  strict  personal  mstnMV 
tions  were  given  to  the  gardener  to  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Leigh  himsdf,  and 
wait  to  see  if  there  was  anything  to  be  &ifit 
back. 

Woman's  heart  is  one  large  unfailing  hopa 
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Aad  now  Mary's  bouoded^  when,  after  some 
luHirs  vvaitingy  she  saw  the  gardener  come  across 
the  field  with  a  parcel  similar  to  her  own.  She 
took  it  from  his  hand  in  the  hall,  hasteniug  into 
sditude  for  its  further  inspection.  The  book 
and  the  note  wore  the  same  she  had  amt  She 
rang  Yiolently,  that  the  gardener  might  be  qnes- 
tioned.  His  report  was,  that,  meeting  Mr.  Leigh 
at  his  own  gate,  he  had  given  him  the  parcel ; 
and  he  seemed  very  pleased  that  Miss  D'Arc 
bad  sent  the  book :  but  in  one  niiaute  he  re- 
turned, and  gave  it  back,  saying,  that,  as  he  was 
going  to  London  that  night,  he  would  prefer  not 
having  it  until  his  return,  when  he  would  call  at 
the  Arches* 

Mary  understood  all  this  too  well ;  and  she 
bowed  to  the  will  that  so  decided ;  not  in  resig- 
nation, but  in  utter  despondency.  Without 
reading  her  nutc,  she  placed  it  in  the  fire, 
and  watching  it  as  it  consumed,  felt  that 
tbus  her  hopes  \  were  wasted.  She  saw  not 
thm,  in  the  blindness  which  had  shut  from 
her  view  all  just  peroeptions  on  the  one  sub- 
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ject,  that  her  note,  and  its  avowal,  was  an 
aDomaly,  which,  under  the  mort  fiiTourable  issue 
of  affaiiB,  would  stand  as  adoud  in  the  brightest 
love-light ;  and,  should  all  prove  adverse,  the 

recoUectiun  of  such  having  been  seen  by  one 
whose  heart  it  had  failed  to  move,  would  be  a 
sting  of  ever  enduring  shame.  Where  a  higher 
reason  lb  wantiag,  pcdicy  at  least  should  teach  a 
woman  reserve  in  mdx  matters. 

At  his  next  visit,  Mary,  with  a  forced  com' 
posure,  asked  Mr.  Bolton  if  he  had  heard  mors 
of  Miss  Stratton's  intended  marriage.   He  had ; 
but  was  induced,  by  that  intelligence,  to  bdieve 
the  report  of  the  marriage  unfounded.  Mary's 
throat  seemed  closing,  as  she  inquired  what  tliat 
was.    It  was  somdhing  too  e3[lravagant  to  be 
credited.    Miss  Stratton's  lawyer,  actmg  by  her 
directions,  had  requested  Admiral  Calthorpe  and 
Mr.  Harcourt  to  become  trustees  to  the  laige 
sum  of  £40,000,  to  be  paid  into  their  handsi 
and  two  other  co-trustees,  to  be  appropriated  by 
them  to  the  building  of  a  church,  parsonage  and 
school-house,  at  the  Heathfield  Gravd-pits. 
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The  surplus  money  to  be  vested  in  the  funds  as 
income  for  the  incumbent 

"It  is  perfectly  amazmg/'  Mr.  Bolton  re- 
marked. I  know  that  £50,000  is  the  extent 
of  the  fortune,  to  which  Miss  Strattoa  came  into 
possession  in  July  last.  Mrs.  Gordon's  fortune 
dies  with  her.  So,  this  young  lady  is  tu  leave 
herself  a  pittance  only,  for  the  remainder  of  her 
life  I  She  is  acting  under  some  fearful  influ* 
ence and  the  good  Doctor  looked  a  de  lunatico 
inguirendo.  It  is  perfectly  incomprehensible  I" 
he  again  ejaculated. 

Mary  could  make  no  comment.  The  words 
of  the  Curate,  disclaiming  the  aspersion  of  a 
mercenary  sacrifice,  came  like  an  ice-bolt  to  her 
memory.  They  had  given  her  comfort  at  the 
time ; — ^they  now  offered  a  solution  of  that  which, 
to  Mr.  Bolton,  was  enigmaticaL 

During  Mrs.  Calthorpe's  visit  that  day  to 
Lady  Leverton,  and  while  sitting,  veiled,  as  it 
were  by  the  curtain  of  the  bed,  Mary,  asked  her 
if  Mr.  Bolton's  report  was  correct. 
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''How  strange!   That  man  knows  everj* 
thing was  Mrs.  Calthoipe's  remark,  fartbtf 
conroboratiing  the  report     The  Admiral  and 
Ihfr.  Haroourt  went  to  town  yesterday  for  the 
completion  of  the  busmess.   There  are  stiD  t«K> 
other  trustees — Mr.  Leigh,  and  Mr.  HiUs»  tU 
Architect.    The  Church  and  Parsonage  maUo: 
goes  smooth  enough,"  was  Mrs.  Calthorpe's 
concluding  observation.    ''Mr.  Harcourt  bs 
made  all  the  affair  straight;  aud  I  hope  thM 
little  Augusta  Stratton  will  find  the  man%c 
come  oS  as  easily.    It  is  curious,  mixing  ^ 
kve  and  rdigion  in  this  manner.  Ithink1ii« 
ought  to  be  an  efligy  of  the  little  creature  in  lb 
Church,  holding  a  balance.     A  model  of  t 
Church  in  one  scalei  and  Cupid  in  canonicals  io 
another.    However,  we  do  not  hear  erery  day  of 
girls  giving  up  £40,000  for  the  good  of  sods. 
It  is  something  decidedly  heroic ;  both  in  her, 
and  Mr.  Leigh.    For  I  suppose  the  love  whiob 
has  given  the  money  to  the  Church  wouki 
have  given  it  to  the  Pastor,   if  desired; 
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therefore  we  may  coDskler  both  eqiially  meri- 
torious," 

Mary  could  attempt  ao  reply ;  and  was  power- 
less, even  as  regarded  any  attempt  to  conceal  the 

strange  effect  which  Mrs.  Calthorpe's  words 
produced ;  still  it  seemed  to  pass  unobserved, 
and  Mrs.  Calthorpe  shortly  took  her  leave. 

In  our  physical  economy  there  is  a  special 
pvovisioa  made  for  preventing  pain  firom  pass- 
ing beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  from  enduriog 
beyond  a  certain  time.  Pain,  reaching  an 
extreme  degree  of  intensity,  deadens  the  sensi- 
bSSty  of  the  sentient  nerve.  It  is  the  same 
with  mental  agony ;  as  was  shown  by  the  species 
of  torpor 9  with  which  Maiy  sat  that  evening  by 
the  fire,  in  the  Viscountess's  room.  It  was 
such,  that  she  herself  doubted  the  severity  of 
the  \)lu\\'  which  had  been  struck.  She  knew  not 
that  the  baib  was  even  uuw  in  the  woimd— 
ftstering,  coiToding,  and  imparting  to  hor 
eoiporeal  qrstem  the  very  disorder  of  condition 
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which  her  mental  one  had  undergone — ahnost 
to  the  extinction  of  life  itself. 

A  long  and  fearful  iUness  ensued.  One  thali 
while  it  deadened  perception)  threatened  to 
extinguish  reason  altogether;  but  the  resuhs 
were  more  favourable  than  the  most  .sangiiinft 
bad  dared  to  hope. 

One  hue  afitemoon  in  February,  Mary  muhx 
to  consciousness ;  but  all  was  still  like  the  mist 
of  a  half  re-called  dream.  By  d^rees,  siie  \m 
told  that  the  little  old  vvuaiaa  io  black  was  haf 
father's  aunt ;  that  Mr.  Jublyn  was  there, 
working  for  her  welfare ;  that  she — ^ah!  this 
was  never  told  her.  It  was  rather  a  deadlj 
draught  of  sorrow,  suffered  rather  to  perodate 
into  her  cup  of  bittemesSi  than  be  at  onoe  poured 
into  it.  Who  could  have  whispered  to  tbe 
loving — the  adoring — the  as  yet  unweaned 
child,  that  the  tomb  held  all  that  earth  oooki 
claim  of  her  mother?  But  still  the  6i&t 
truth  came  to  her.    And  though  at  times^  ifl 
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the  soft  twilight,  siie  wotdil  look  for  iier  comiDg 
to  her  side — though  at  times,  with  stnuige  for- 
getfulness  of  all  that  had  passed,  she  would 
believe  she  heard  her  voice,  and  listen  for  her 
step ;  each  day  brought  its  sad»  cold  light  to 
fright  such  happy  phantasies;  and  she  arose 
from  the  sick  bed,  where  a  brain  fever  had 
so  loDg  conhned  her,  conscious  of  her  or- 
phanhood. 

And  now  all  the  cankeiiug  cures  of  hfe  came 
crowding  around ;  jostling  the  heart's  wasting 
grief  that  would  have  wept  and  loved  on  in 
utter  recklessness.  But  this  was  not  allowed 
her.  She  was  told  that  her  means  of  sub* 
sistence  died  with  her  mother.  It  failed  to 
move  her.  But  when  the  little  old  woman 
wiio  called  her  niece,  and  whom  Mr.  Joblyn 
always  designated  as  ivILss  Polly  Dark,  declared 
that  she  should  share  her  slender  means,  and 
that  she  would  never  forsake  her — ^then  she 
wept  bitterfy.   Tenderness  seemed  to  smite  on 
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her  heart  with  tones  of  one  that  was  gone — to 
make  her  feel  more  keenly  that  she  was  indeed 
gone;  Imt  she  appreciated  die  affisciion  of  the 
auDt,  which  could  thus  bud  forth  at  the  daims 
of  kindred,  even  though  so  long  ignored  by 
this  once  prosperous  and  aspiring  portion  of  her 
tamilv.  ' 

Amidst  all  the  proofs  of  affection  and  con- 
sideratiou  which  had  reached  her,  was  a  letter 
from  her  friend  the  Countess  San  Steffano, 
now  become  by  the  death  of  her  iath€»'-iii4aw, 
Duchess  of  Castelotto.  It  was  of  the  most 
affectionate  and  sympathising  diameter.  En- 
tering at  once  into  the  difficulties  of  her  present 
position,  of  which  she  was  fully  aware,  the 
Duchess  besought  her  at  once  to  make  her 
home  with  them :  adding,  with  dehcate  badi- 
nagCy  that  the  Duke  had  insisted  on  her  havia^ 
a  maid  9f  honour  to  assist  supporting  her  new 
dignity,  for  whom  a  salary  of  £300  a  year  was 
appropriated ;  and  that  the  idea  of  swed;  Marr 
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IXArc  thus  constitatiiig  her  oourt^  was  in  itself 
so  charming,  she  earnestly  besought  her  to 
accede  to  her  vrishes. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  was  nothing  less  cordial  in 
her  entreaties,  that  Mary  would  take  up  her 
residence  with  them;  making  it  appear  that 
she  would  thus  be  conferring — ^not  receiving 
ohligatioQ.  Scarcely  knowing  why,  Mary  re- 
fused both  these  offers*  There  was  something 
prompted  her  to  lean  in  her*  dependance  where 
there  was  natural  affinity  ;  though,  with  the 
affectionate  and  candid  nature  of  her  aunt, 
every  hour  revealed  traces  of  a  low  origin  and 
oonfined  education. 

Although  declining  to  make  a  protracted 
stay  with  Mrs.  Calthorpe,  Mary,  soothed  by  her 
tendmiess  —  won  by  the  gentle  and  earnest 
sympathy  of  hersdf  and  the  Adnural,  consented 
to  pay  them  a  visit,  previous  to  her  departure 
into  Buckinghamshire. 

The  Arches  was  to  be  given  up  at  the  end 
of  March,  when  Mary  had  arranged  to  ac- 
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oompany  Miss  PoUy  Dark  to  her  own  little 
cottage  at  Marlow. 

A  dark  doud  seemed  to  have  set  over  the 
fortunes  of  Mary,  and  she  felt  it — not  senti- 
mentally— neither  repioingly.  She  used  none 
of  those  sad  and  morbid  fancies,  by  which  even 
griefs  are  enhanced,  by  comparing  the  bleak 
present  with  the  happier  past  Her  sorrows 
were  felt  in  all  their  sober  and  distinct  reality ; 
and  her  heart  sidkened,  as  the  dull  aimless 
vista  of  her  future  life  opened  its  weary  length 
to  her  consideration.  But  it  was  with  gentle- 
ness and  resignation,  that  she  made  the  dis- 
covery that  she  had  rested  all  this  life's 
treasures,  solely  and  wholly  in  this  life's  fra- 
gile bark — and  it  had  suffered  shipwreck. 
Neither  did  she  scrutinise  too  nanrowly  all  the 
weight  of  woe  which  depressed  her.  She  bad 
sat  in  the  church  beneath  the  small  marble 
tablet  which  told  the  world  of  lone,  Viscountess 
Leverton,  lying  in  the  grave-yard  near — which 
told  the  child  that  that  bed  of  trust  aod  con- 
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solation — a  mother's  heart — ^was  oold.  She 
had  received  the  key  of  her  plate  and  jewels, 
and  a  memoraudum  to  the  effect  that  £325 
was  invested  in  her  name  in  the  three  per  cent, 
consols ;  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Joblyn  that  she 
then  held  the  whole  of  her  worldly  means* 
And  she  had  heard  the  church  bells  ring  out 
one  night  a  wild  and  startUng  peel,  and  was 
told  it  was  on  account  of  the  news  having  just 
reached  Deirham  of  the  marriage  of  the  Curate 
and  iVIiss  Stratton«  And  yet  she  distinguished 
not  these  divers  causes  of  misery.  She  wept 
not  that  she  was  motherless — and  poor— and 
that  her  heart's  fondest  love  was  crime;  but 
she  wept  with  an  infant's  piteousness  at  the 
sense  of  suffering. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Who  sayB  the  wan  autimmai  son 
Beams  with  too  faint  a  smile 
To  light  op  naliife'i  &oe  agun  V* 

K£fiL£. 

Sir  Wiluam  Aviston  and  Mrs.  Caltborpe 
were  ilie  only  sumving  (Mdran  of  Dugald 
Aviston,  land  steward  to  the  Marquis  of  Castle* 
morto%  in  Dorsetshire,  and  son  to  old  Donald 

Aviston,  who  for  fifty  years  had  been  head 
gardener  to  Baruu  Castlemorton,  the  fsither  of 
the  Marquis.  A  long  line  of  Dugalds  and 
Donalds  could  have  been  traced  in  the  Aviston 
fiuonily,  where  thq^  alternated;  but  it  ia  as  regards 
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the  oaks,  and  not  the  lichen^  that  the  lore  of 
the  geneak>gist  is  interestiDg.  Dugald  Avis- 
ton  might  have  been  considered  Lord  over 
the  princely  domains  of  Castlemorton,  which 
spread  over  an  immense  tract  of  country  in  all 
the  profitable  variety  to  which  well  educated 
land  lends  itself;  seeing  that  all  the  control 
and  care  of  this  vast  territory  rested  in  him. 
The  Marqms  knew  that  there  he  was  a  cypher, 
and  knew,  moreover,  that,  as  regarded  the 
management  of  these  extensive  estates,  he  was 
incompetent  to  be  more :  but,  when  he  saw  the 
man  who  handled  all  this  wealth  with  strict 
integrity,  justice  and  ability — ^living  on  con- 
tentedly in  a  small  cottage  in  the  park,  changing 
none  of  his  careful  and  unostentatious  habits, 
the  Marquis,  with  the  best  feelings  of  his  heart, 
did  homage  to  that  blessed  and  blessing  being 
— an  honest  man. 

It  is  strangely  incongruous,  that  the  simple 
fact  of  a  man  not  being  a  rascal,  when  full 
opportunity  offered,  should  excite  enthusiasm 
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in  this  our  saudUant  land  of  Christendom^ 
but  so  it  was — and  will  be.    In  all  Lord 

Castlemorton's  gratitude  and  revereace  for  his 
hooest  stewardi  he  felt,  with  the  delicacy  of  the 
highbred  gentleman,  that  increased  pecumury 
remuneration  was  not  the  fitting  evidence  of  it ; 
but»  in  avoiding  one  error,  he  feD  into  its 
opporite;  and,  while  gratifying  all  the  quick 


1 

m 
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to  intimacy  with  his  own,  he  risked  doing  them 
the  harm  wiuch  inixmg  with  those  so  decidedly 
ui  superior  caste  is  likely  to  effect. 

Avistou  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
dder  boy  beeame  wild,  speculative  and  expen- 
sive ;  embarrassed  his  father,  and  died.  The 
second,  William,  who  was  much  younger,  and 
an  amiable  and  attractive  creature,  with  his 
sister,  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the 
chiidien  at  the  great  house,  sliaring  aii  iheir 
sports  and  pleasures ;  and,  as  they  were  much 
in  the  country,  there  was  little  interruption  to 
the  happiness  thus  offered  to  the  young  Avis- 
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tons.  Lady  Castlemorton  was  dead ;  otherwise, 
with  the  instinct  which  women  exercise  in  such 
matten,  she  might  have  foreseen  evil  in  that» 
which  mixes  degrees  without  tbrgettiDg  them. 
As  it  was,  the  lugh  bom  Mortons,  knowing 
their  father's  exceeding  regard  for  the  steward, 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  kindness  to 
his  duldren.  In  all  their  studies,  as  well  as 
pleasures,  Willie  Aviston  was  constantly  asso* 
dated.  Lady  Anne  and  JLady  Constance,  with 
their  brother  Lord  Morton,  were  a  few  years  ^ 
older  than  him ;  the  httle  Lady  Doris  five  years 
his  junior ;  but,  such  was  iiis  boyish  affection 
for  the  cliild,  that  he  would  never  suffer  her 
to  be  excluded  from  their  games ;  and  took 
*  as  much  trouble  in  planting  the  Uttle  creature 
at  a  wicket,  and  in  putting  a  cricket  bat  into 
its  tiny  hand,  as  he  did  in  bowUng  the  elder 
girls  out.  And  often,  pantmg  with  exhaustion 
and  fatigue,  when  roaming  in  the  woods  lor 
birds'  nests,  wild  strawberries,  or  hazel-nuts — 
the  buuty  which  renders  a  coppice  such  an 
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elysium  for  chiidren — he  would  carry  the  littie 
Dork  on  his  back  sooi^  than  ieave  ber  out 
of  the  foragiag  party.  This  exdted  in  her 
youDg  hcait  the  tenderest  aO'cction,  which 
tinished  but  with  her  life.  School  removed 
WiDie  fimi  hk  nobte palniiesses ;  buttheholi- 
days  always  brought  him  to  their  side;  and 
when  at  college,  where  by  the  mumfioenoe  of  tbe 
Marquis  he  was  educated — ^whose  gratitude  stiU 
mchoed  to  the  exaltation  of  the  steward's  son — he 
was  again  their  agent,  furnishing  them,  with  the 
greatest  industry,  with  gokieu  roads  aud  useful 
hints  in  every  study  in  which  their  ftncies 
chose  to  embark.  About  this  time  die  two 
elder  girls  married ;  but  both  Colonel  St  Elmo 
and  Lord  Murdoch  were  taught  by  their  youth** 
fui  brides  to  respect  their  old  play-fellow. 

On  leaving  odlege,  Willie  Aviston  was  made 
private  secretary  to  the  Marquis ;  and  now, 
uiiliwippil),  sprung  up  that  attachment  between 
himself  and  Lady  Doris,  of  whidi  their  youthful 
intimacy  had  eown  the  seed    The  Marquk 
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became  aware  of  this  imprudent  passioB.  He 
then  saw  the  fulfilment  of  a  truth,  which  any 
of  his  Dorsetshire  labourers  could  ha?e  taught 
him — thsitf  if  the  indosures  to  fine  pastures 
are  levelled,  the  cattle  will  leave  the  heath  to 
graze  there.  Any  old  song  would  have  told 
liiui  as  much  ;  but  the  bent  of  the  Marquis 
was  politics,  not  poetry.  The  discovery  grieved, 
but  did  not  anger  him;  and,  dissembling  his 
knowledge  of  this  ill-starred  affection,  for  the 
better  means  of  counteracting  it,  he  obtained 
tor  the  lovesick  Wiihe  the  position  of  attache 
to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna.  Ignorant  of  his 
motives^  Aviston  only  buw  in  this  advancement, 
furtiier  proofs  of  the  Marquis'  favour,  and 
better  foundation  for  ulterior  hopes.  A  piteous 
parting  took  place  between  himself  and  Lady 
Doris,  in  which  they  vowed  eternal  fidelity, 
as  every  parting  lover  has  done  before  them. 
There  was  this  consolation  in  their  separation — 
Willie  was  now  fsirly  launched  in  an  honour- 
able career,  which  in  a  measiure  lessened  the 
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differeucc  in  their  respective  positions;  that 
is,  in  their  love  dazzled-eyes.  Facts  wore 
still  the  same ;  and  the  graud-daught^  of  the 
proud  Lord  Castlemortoa  was  weeping  ou  the 
bosom  of  his  gardener's  grand-son.  Sudi 
chaotic  hearings  and  sinkings  of  the  frame- 
work of  society  are  not  singular*  How  m 
they  to  end  ? 

Fortune  seemed  to  fitvour  Aviston;  for  by 
the  further  interest  of  his  patron,  who  was 
then  in  the  Ministry,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  he  was  nominated  hrst  secretary  to  the 
r  French  £mbassy.  He  had  heard  httle  of  Lad; 
Doris  during  this  interval.  The  pnndpd 
intelligence  he  gained  was  from  his  sister; 
who,  though  ignorant  of  his  love,  with  the 
old  habits  of  inter^t  in  all  befalling  the  Castle- 
morton  family,  made  them  the  chief  subject 
of  her  letters.  However,  Miss  Aviston  saw  but 
little  of  the  Lady  Doris,  whose  visits  to  the 
park  were  brief  and  mfrequent  She  spent 
the  chief  of  her  time  with  Lady  Ml 
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who  then  led  a  most  dissipated  life:  so  that 
all  the  iafonaatioQ  Aviston  gleaned  from  his 
sister's  letters  was  chiedy  hearsay,  and  in  a 
measure  paintul,  as  they  related  principally  to 
the  conquests  and  success  of  Lady  Doris.  At 
length  he  learnt  from  Miss  Aviston,  that  her 
approachmg  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Erne- 
tower  was  geneiUly  talked  of.  At  the  same 
time  he  received  notice  of  it  from  Lord  Castle* 
morton,  who  then  first  spoke  of  his  knowledge 
of  their  youthful  inclination  for  eadi  other, 
as  a  thing  Atat  had  given  him  great  pain; 
but  he  rejoiced  for  both  their  sakes  that  it 
was  overcome,  as  proved  by  Lady  Dons'  accept-  . 
ance  of  the  addresses  of  the  Earl ;  and,  if  report 
spoke  true,  by  his  own  approachmg  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Chivers,  the  milhonnaire  of  tiie  Rue 
RivoU. 

The  latter  was  a  strange  intimation  to  Mr. 
Aviston;  who,  only  visiting  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Chivers,  was  conscious  of  no  further  link 
between  them.    That  evening,  however,  at  her 
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housoi  he  reoeived  the  oongratulations  of  flome 
of  his  friends  on  the  same  subject ;  while  the 
widow  herself*  with  the  frankness  of  her  cha- 
racter, aod  the  freedom  which  the  being  some 
years  his  senior  gave  her,  jested  with  him  on  the 
report,  but  yet  in  a  manner  denoting  that  her 
inclinations  would  be  by  no  means  averse  to  the 
reality. 

Aviston  was  much  perplexed  by  aU  this.  It 
was  necessary  to  write  to  the  Marquis ;  and  yet» 
was  he  to  proclaim  that  his  heart  beat  as 
fervently  as  ever  for  the  iaithless  Doris  i  Could 
he  offer  congratulations  on  a  subject  that  filkd 
hini  with  despair?  He  delayed  his  letter; 
when  another  reached  him  from  Lord  Castle- 
morton,  b^ging  his  kind  offices  for  Lord 
Emetower,  and  that  he  would  make  airange- 
ments  for  the  hire  of  an  hotel  for  the  ^isuing 
three  months,  which  the  newly-married  pair 
wished  to  pass  in  Paris.  This  the  heart-broken 
Avistua  did ;  and  made  the  obligation  of  writing 
to  the  Marquis  upon  the  subject  the  occasion 
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of  offering  his  congratulations  on  the  approach- 
mg  marriage. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  a  paragraph  in 
Galignani'^  announced  the  arrival  of  part  of 
the  Earl  of  Ernetower's  household  md  stud 
at  the  H6tel  d'Qrvilliers,  Chauss&^  d'Antio. 
A  desperate  anguish  took  possession  of  the 
Secretary.  Was  he  then  to  meet  the  woman 
he  so  fondly  idolized — as  the  bride  of  another 
to  meet  her  as  one  indifferent,  and  yet  by  the 
ties  of  old  aoquaintanoe  and  gratitude  to  her 
&mily,  one  to  wiiom  respect  and  attention  must 
be  paid  ?  There  seemed  frenzy  la  the  thought. 
He  resolved  to  leave  Paris ;  but  the  truth  struck 
him,  that  he  could  not  do  so,  without  resigning 
his  situation;  and  to  do  that  was  to  consign 
himself  to  poyery  and  obscurity.  His  aspiring 
mind  quailed  at  the  idea.  He  would  feign 
illness:  but  to  enable  him  to  quit  his  post 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  medical  certificate 
would  he  necessary.  There  was  but  one  mea* 
sure  which  presented  itself  to  his  distracted 
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understanding.  It  was  at  once  to  press  his 
suit  with  Mrs.  Chivers.  She  gladly  conoeded 
to  his  wishes  consented  with  the  most  generous 
confidence  to  his  wibU  for  haste;  and,  in  two 
days  after  the  asking,  gave  herseh*  and  her 
£100,000  to  his  keeping.  They  set 
off  immediatdy  for  BourdeauXi  from  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Jersey  and  the  Channd 
Islands,  landing  at  Weymouth  at  the  b^^ining 
of  May. 

From  that  place  to  the  old  cottage  at  Castle- 
morton  was  not  a  very  lung  ride;  and,  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  his  father  aiid  sister, 
Aviston  set  off  the  next  morning  early,  claiming 
a  day's  leave  from  his  kind,  warm*hearted  wife. 
It  was  given  freely;  while  she  begged  him 
to  fix  upon  a  day  for  herself  to  pay  them  a 
visit. 

Aviston  reached  Castlemorton  about  the 
middle  of  the  day;  but,  unfortunately,  fuuiid 
the  cottage  deserted,  with  tlie  exception  of  a 
young  servant,  to  whom  he  was  unknown;  the 
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Steward  and  his  daughter  being  in  Scotland. 
Finding  that  he  must  stay  a  certain  time  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  horse,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  wandering  once  more  amidst 
the  old  haunts  of  his  happy  youth.  The  first 
spot  he  sought  was  a  sheltered  deli ;  Where, 
under  a  huge  oak  which  spread  its  vast  branches 
over  the  grassy  bank,  he  had  first  ventured  to 
speak  of  love  to  the  soft-hearted  Doris.  Hastily 
descending  the  gentle  declivity,  his  surprise 
may  be  iina^iuud,  ua  finding  Lady  Doris  lierself 
reclining  on  the  bcncli  at  its  base.  Almost 
before  he  could  bdieve  the  evidence  of  his  sight, 
she  had  sprang  to  his  bosom,  exclaiming : 

I  knew,  WiUie,  you  would  come.  I  knew 
you  would  not  marry.  Oh !  how  cruel  people 
have  been  to  us." 

Aviston  held  the  affectionate  young  creature 
to  his  heart,  which  was  too  full  to  speak ;  and, 
overcome  by-  the  unexpected  meeting,  both  shed 
tears.  Lady  Doris  was  the  first  to  recover  a 
degree  of  composure,  and  seemed  wild,  as  with 
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joy.  She  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  shQ  was 
going  to  be  married ;  and  told  him,  tixat,  when 
her  father  insisted  ou  her  giving  her  cuoseot, 
she  had  become  so  ill,  her  miuriage  was  put  off ; 
and  then  at  last,  she  had  got  up  her  oourage 
and  told  Lord  Emetowor  that  she  never  oould 
love  him  so  weU  as  he  deserved  to  be;  and 
that  he  was  so  kind,  and  had  arranged  it  so 
gradually  and  tenderly  with  her  father,  that  he 
had  not  spoken  one  angry  word  to  her  ismce. 
She  tuld  Iiiui  that  she  was  now  aluuc  at  Castle- 
morton  with  Ladv  Murdoch  and  her  childreD, 
as  they  thought  that  she  was  still  very  31 ;  but 
now  she  was  sure  that  she  should  sobn  get  well 
Aviston  looked  at  her  flushed  cheeks  and 
radiant  eyes,  and  thought  so  too ;  though  he 
observed  that,  in  spite  of  ail  the  turs  and  wraps 
with  which  she  was  enveloped  that  flne  May 
morning,  slic  still  appeared  a  mere  sliade. 

Lady  Doris  had  talked  so  much,  she  had 
scarcely  givm  her  agitated  lover  time  to  have 
disclosed  his  own  history,  even  had  he  been  so 
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disposed.  But  it  was  a  task  to  which  he  felt 
that  he  could  never  school  his  hps.  While 
revolving  in  his  own  mind  what  course  it  were 
well  to  pursue,  a  female  attendant  approached, 
xenundiag  her  Ladyship  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  the  house ;  and  a  man-servant  at  the 
moment  brought  up  a  wheeled  chair. 

"  You  will  cume  to-morruw  to  sec  me  she 
baid,  gaily.  "  I  will  tell  Lady  Murdoch  that 
you  are  here ;  she  will  be  charmed  to  see  you, 
and  shew  you  her  pretty  little  duldren.  There 
is  a  tiny  Dorisi  who,  she  says^  is  the  image  of 
me  when  you  used  to  make  me  play  at  cricket 
in  the  ban  vieux  temps.  You  must  come 
to-morrow,  at  two  o'clock,  for  they  make  me 
dine  at  one." 

Could  Aviston  then  explain  ?  Could  he 
then  refuse  ?  He  could  but  press  fervently  the 
poor  fragile  hand  she  gave,  and  promise 
obedience. 

Tliough  Aviston  galloped  quiekly  hoiueward, 
he  did  uut  reach  Weymoutii  until  late.  His 
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wife  had  waited  dinner  an  hour,  and  had 
finished  by  ordering  it  up.  She  was  just 
discussing  a  lobster  salad  with  concluding 
gusto,  having  kindly  resenred  his  dinner  for 
him.  What  a  contrast  was  offered  by  the 
buxom,  rosy  gMtronomej  surrounded  by  hor 
viands,  to  the  dying  sylph  he  had  just  quitted  1 
His  very  soul  sickened.  There  seemed  no 
other  resource,  in  the  inisery  which  oppressed 
him,  than  to  plead  indispositioa  and  retire 
to  bed,  where  he  actually  wept  from  distress  of 
mind. 

The  next  morning,  wi&out  fully  hxing  aD 
the  hearings  of  the  case,  Aviston  ordered  a 
carriage  to  take  him  to  Castlemorton.  The 
possibility  of  meeting  his  sister,  vviiom  he  had 
missed  the  preceding  day,  was  given  as  the 
reason  for  this  step.  It  was  the  only  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  which  he*  was  ever  guilty 
towards  his  confiding  wife. 

He  left  the  carriage  at  the  cottage,  and 
walked  up  by  the  well-known  shrubbery-path 
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to  the  great  house as^  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  it  had  been  always  called.  He  was 
protbundly  anxious  as  to  the  reception  he  should 
meet  from  Lady  Murdoch;  but  he  resolved 

to  seek  the  opportunity  of  a  private  inter- 
view with  her,  and  claim  her  advice  and 
sympathy. 

For  this  reason  Aviston  rather  rejoiced,  on 
finding  that  it  wanted  still  half  an  hour  to 
the  time  at  which  Lady  Doris  had  appointed 
him  to  be  there.  Following  the  well-l^nown 
meanderings  of  the  woody  path,  it  brought 
iiiia  to  a  private  entrance  neai*  the  library, 
which  it  was  his  plan  to  enter,  and  there, 
ringing  for  a  servant,  ask  to  see  Lady  Murdoch, 
without  suffering  his  name  to  be  announced 
before  Lady  Doris,  whom  he  felt  that  he  must 
not  again  endeavour  to  see  without  the 
cognizance  of  her  sister. 

Undosing  the  glass-door  which  opened  into 
a  little  stone  vestibule,  where,  in  days  gone  by, 
had  stood  their  hoops,  and  cricket  and  archery 
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toys,  he  passed  on  to  the  hbraiy*  The  shuttm 
were  dosed ;  though  from  their  being  unfastenfid, 
sulSicieiit  hght  entered  the  crevices  to  ailuu 
him  to  direct  his  course  to  one,  whidi  be 
hastily  unclosed,  and  turned  to  revd  in  tbe 
sight  of  a  scene  of  so  much  passed  happineis. 
His  eyes  rested  on  a  coffin  in  the  middle  of  the 

room.  Some  instsncthre  anticipation  told  faim 
who  Jay  thore.  He  advanced  to  its  side ;  and 
there  indeed  was  poor  Doris,  lying  in  her 
graye-dothes, — ^which  hung  in  snowy  drapeiy 
around  the  coffin, — and  covered  by  the  cfaoieeit 
flowers  strewed  over  her.  He  took  a  laige 
white  rose  that  was  placed  in  the  smaOy 
attenuated  hand,  when  steps  behind  caused 
him  to  turn.  It  was  tlie  old  housekeep^,  wbo 
knew  him  well,  and  who  had  come  to  tal^e 
her  watch  by  the  side  of  her  young  kdy;  tk 
person  who  had  preceded  her  having,  by  a 
few  minutes,  anticipated  the  moment  of  relief, 
in  consequence  of  the  dinner-bell  hariiDg 
sounded!  and  yet  that  veiy  person  had  oied 
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all  Digfat  at  the  sadden  death  of  her  young 
mistress*   How  strongly  the  animal  wants  mix 

up  with  the  sorrows  of  the  mind  1 

Aviston  learnt  that  Lady  Doris  had  died 
half  an  hour  after  he  had  left  her.  There  had, 
then,  been  mercy  in  the  concealment  of  his 
laaniage;  there  had  been  true  sister-love  in 
the  hopes  wluspered  by  Lady  Murdoch,  that 
she  would  again  see  him — that  he  might  come — 
though  so  litde  probability  had  then  existed  of 
their  ful61ment.  He  had  oome;  and  she  died 
as  hqppily  as  if  a  bng  life  of  wedlock  had 
found  her  a  dying  old  woman  in  the  arms  of  a 
decrepid  old  man.  And  it  is  to  such  a  climax 
that  young  loves  and  young  hopes  turn. 

How  zealously  the  world  sometimes  seems  to 
try,  fay  its  gewgaws,  to  soothe  its  children  who 
carry  about  with  them  some  inward  hurt. 
Honour,  wealth,  consideration — everything  for 
which  his  ^outhlul  heart  had  craved,  even  to 
aching,  came  showering  upon  Aviston ;  and  a 
leaf  of  the  willow  wiiich  hung  over  the  marble 
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urn  in  the  churchyard  at  Castlemortou  would 
have  been  dearer !  But  this  sentimentality 
passed  away.  The  world  pushed  in  brtween 
him  and  his  sorrows.  Time  smeared  with  ite 
dejEadng  touch  the  characters  once  so  sharply 
marked,  and  old  aspirings  sprung  up  with 
greater  force  from  their  temporary  cutting-down. 
At  length  a  widower  of  fortune,  and  a  distin- 
guished diplomatist,  he  agaiii  looked  out  on 
the  things  interesting  to  widowers  and 
diplomatists.  He  saw  Mary  D'Arc.  She  was 
the  very  creation  for  an  ambassador's  wife.  It 
was  all  which  his  crushed  feelings  now  sought 
in  a  mate. 

Mrs.  Calthorpe  entered  warmly  into  bis 
wislies,  and  lent  herself  to  the  task  of  further- 
ing them  with  tact  and  delicacy.  She  confided 
to  Mary  the  sad  story  of  his  love.  It  was 
heard  with  surprise,  and  yet  with  sympathy. 
The  idea  of  the  stiff,  gum-botded  diplomatist 
ever  having  breathed  or  thought  with  reference 
to  anything  but  embassiesy  protocols,  attaches, 
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and  the  Fc^reigu  Oiiicei  had  never  occurred  to 
er;  but  the  story  had  its  desired  effect. 
Th^  was  much  satiafactioa  in  the  feeling 
thati  in  aBsoeiating  in  hersdf,  Sir  WilUatn 
in  a  measure  lost  that  sense  of  mdanchoty 
which  usually  oppressed  him,  and  which  she 
had  interpreted  as  the  apathy  of  the  statesman 
to  the  thtlings  of  the  world.  She,  in  her  turn, 
luuud  comfort  in  the  society  of  one  who  could 
look  for  no  gaiety  in  his  companion,  or  aught 
beyond  the  mere  interchange  of  thoughts, 
quiet  and  sombre  as  his  own.  Mary  had  all 
her  fife  lived  for  pleasing;  and  it  was  even 
now  soothing  to  hnd  that  she  still  could  do  so, 
and  yet  hug  her  gri^  and  her  grievous  recol- 
lections to  her  heart. 

Mary  spent  three  monlhs  with  the  Ciilthorj)es 
in  Lfondon ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth, 
left  England  for  Naples  as  Lady  Aviston, 
to  whidi  court  Sir  William  was  named 
Minister. 

She  felt  that  she  had  chosen  well ;  and  the 
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fact  of  her  union  with  one»  for  whom  she  had 
no  feeling  beyond  a  certain  cahn  regard  and 
approval,  struck  her  as  nothing  contrary  to  rule 
or  regulation.    Her  whole  course  of  life  had 
familiarized  h&c  with  the  system  it  involved. 
Nine-tenths  of  her  female  acquaintance  wooid 
have  done  the  same ;  indeed^  had  done  iL 
And  yet  the  plea  of  these  bright  fluttem 
amidst  soenes  of  excitement  and  dissipation,  k 
the  opportunity  whidi  they  afford  of  fbrmng 
attachments,  and  therefore  matrimonial  con- 
nections.    We  grant  the  premises;  and  yet 
who  does  not  see  every  day  that  the  foregoiag 
clause  is  by  no  means  attended  to,  and  the 
acceptance  of  any  advantageous  offer  of  marriage 
in  most  cases  independant  of  it. 

Tliough  heart-torn  and  wearied  with  the 
pressure  of  a  passion,  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly thrust  back  to  its  source  at  the  moment 
of  its  greatest  expansion,  Mory  found  nothir^ 
disturbing  in  the  addresses  of  Sir  Wilbnt 
She  had  been  wooed  for  a  foreign  mmistBr's 
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^vife,  and  wedded  as  such.  To  her  it  was 
an  easy  vocation.  AU  her  past  habits  had 
prepared  her  for  the  place ;  and  she  tell  back 
upon  a  liie  of  show  and  representation,  as 
readily  and  gracefully  as  habit — that  second 
nature — ^teaches*  Had  Sir  William  then 
betrayed  much  more  feeling  than  he  would 
have  sliowa  in  engaging  his  private  secretary, 
there  would  have  been  a  jar  to  her  heart, 
which  might  have  interfered  with  his  hopes.  But 
Mary  fdt  that  she  was  secured  as  an  appanage 
precious  and  desireable  to  his,  position.  The 
idea  flattered  her;  while,  in  the  calm  self- 
possession  and  gravity  of  her  suitor,  there  was 
something  which  commanded  her  respect,  as 
powerfully  as  his  sadness  and  sohtary  position 
claimed  her  sympathy. 

A  year  of  married  life  much  changed  the 
relative  sentiments  of  the  two.  That  gentle- 
ness and  kmdaebb  of  dispu^ition,  by  which 
McU^},  with  earnest  compabbiun,  had  sought  to 
banibh  from  the  iiiiiid  of  her  husband  the 
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depressing  recoUectiras  of  his  first  love,  jomcd 
to  her  exceeding  beauty  and  aitractions,  had 
transformed  the  cold,  formal  diplomatist — he 
^o  had  sought  merely  a  partner  and  aasistaiit 
in  the  state  and  gnoideur,  to  which  all  Us 
aspiring  notions  tamed — into  the  ardent  yet 
timid,  the  adoring  yet  guarded  lover.  Sdil, 
with  the  moderation  and  warmess  of  his  metier, 
he  dissembled  all  this.  With  the  new  per* 
ceptioDs  leat  by  the  powerful  sentiment  which 
had  usurped  dominion  over  him,  he  felt  that 
its  interests  demanded  that  it  should  still  be 
hid ;  and,  by  the  light  which  his  own  love  shed, 
he  disoovered  that  her  affsction  for  himsdf 
bore  but  httie  resemblance  to  his  own.  But 
he  veiled  its  ardent  nature  to  the  best  of  his 
powers.  And  it  was  well  that  he  did  so ;  well 
that  the  nature  of  his  duties,  and  the  careful 
way  in  which  he  fidfiUed  tbrai,  with  the  puUic 
life  they  forced  hun  to  lead,  prechided  all 
possibility  of  domestie  privacy.  A  month's 
soUtude  with  Mary  would  have  betrayed  to 
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him  that  she  had  married  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister— the  wealthy  and  rising  statesman-^be 
eUgible — and  in  short  the  Orpropos  suitor ;  not 

the  mail. 

The  first  year  of  Mary's  wedded  life  just, 
unbuilt  the  very  ideal  she  had  formed^  leaving 
all  the  thoughts^  feelings^  expectations,  preju<* 
dices  and  educaticm.  of  a  preceding  life,  a  mass 
of  unused,  \mrequired  and  broken  materials, 
cambering  the  ground  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
construction  of  a  proper  &bric  of  married 
happiness.  How  many  women  could  shew  the 
same !  Their  experience,  if  collected,  might 
make  a  tolerable  scarecrow  ibr  the  rising 
generation  of  brides*  But,  unless  the  schooling 
of  young  women  for  married  life  is  not  reformed, 
with  the  extended  knowledge  obtained,  the 
disclosure  had  better  not  be  made.  The 
cuufessioa  of  one  woman  would  do  but  little 
towards  ameliuiating  the  condition  of  the 
married  classes.  Let  aQ  hymenesl  difficulties, 
theot  be  kept  within  the  bosom  they  disturb. 
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One  other  counsel  we  may  offer.  Let  the 
wife  consider  the  condition  of  her  first  pro- 
totype ;  and  feel,  as  Eve  might  have  felt,  that 
she  was  neither  the  scull,  the  spinal  edunm, 
the  arm,  nwthe  leg  of  her  husband;  but  atmply 
the  rib«  By  analogy,  therefore,  she  had  noihmg 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  head,  of  streogth 
of  work,  or  movemeDt ;  but,  as  rib,  was  formed 
to  protect  aU  the  inward  interests — a  guard 
to  his  actual  vitality.  We  cannot  well  com- 
pliment Eve  on  her  efficient  carrjlng  out  of 
the  design  of  her  creation ;  but  modem  wives 
may  take  the  hint;  and  remonber,  (fast 
should  the  husband  fate  has  given  them,  not 
appear  quite  worthy  the  holy  watch  over  his 
wd&re,  the  neglect  of  a  post  can  never  be 
defended  by  the  discovery  of  its  small  import- 
ance. A  wife's  opinion  in  the  matter  is  rendered 
of  little  moment  by  that  sweeping  clause  id 
the  marriage  ceremony, for  better  or  vTorse  f 
which,  preduding  the  utility  of  a&  post-hy* 
meneal  judgements,    necessitates  still  more 
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stron^y  a  minute  investigatioii  prior  to  the 
irremediable  condusioD. 

Mary  bad  uot  made  this  investigatiou ;  still» 
there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
course  of  life  laid  out  before  her,  or  the 
husband  who  directed  it.  Her  days  passed 
exactly  as  she  might  have  anticipated — a 
nerer-oeaang  mixing  up  with  her  fellow 
taeatures ;  and  those  the  best-bom,  best-bred, 

best-dressed  of  the  locality  where  she  existed. 
Could  she  complain?  It  was  iinpoti^ible. 
Its  failure,  then,  in  producing  happiness  was 
owing  to  other  causes.  It  was  in  herself; 
and  she  shuddered  with  a  sense  of  lengthened 
and  ever  ^during  ennui  and.  discomfort, 
life  seems  so  long  when  the  road  does  not 
quite  he  in  the  direction  we  desire. 

Neither  could  Mary  iind  iault  with  her  hus- 
baud.  He  was  still  the  same  mild,  gentle- 
manly, dever,  grave,  honourable  man  who  had 
wooed  her.  But  now  she  had  come  behind 
the  curtain;  and  the  wife  of  a  fdenipotentiary 
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fiods  as  many  downfallings  as  the  hm's 
valet  With  all  the  high  and  important  mat- 
ter occupying  a  foreign  minister,  there  is  i 
good  deal  of  minor  twaddle  and  deCaiL  Sir 

William,  with  an  anxious  mind  which  rather 
multiplied  triviahties,  an  immense  coDsideraUoa 
for  rank,  and  withal,  a  never-slumbering  desire 
ot  making  iiiends  among  the  infliie.ntial,  whom 
he  regarded  in  tiie  light  of  steppiog-stooeSk 
dealt  in  httle  things  to  the  full  as  much  as  in 
the  weightier  uffaiis  of  his  hui  eau.  Mary  Wis 
disappointed  in  finding,  that,  instead  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  aflbirs  of  kingdoms,  the  duties  of 
the  British  Minister  at  Naples,  as  Sir  Wilfiain 
construed  them,  approximated  a  good  deal  to 
a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  a  lacquaU  dt 
place.  She  knew  not,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
genuine  diplomatist,  he  is  nothing,  while  there 
is  something  better  which  he  might  be.  bhe 
knew  not  that  all  the  aspirations  of  Sir  Williaffi 
turned  to  the  English  Embassy,  at  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries ;  while  his  impression  was,  thsi 
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this  was  a  point  in  advaaoemeat  to  be  attained 
^uite  as  much  by  political  intrigue  and  personal 
influence,  as  by  a  charitcter  for  efficiency.  Ig^ 
norant  of  his  motives^  Mary  oflea  thought  that 
a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  people,  . 
whose  individual  merit  scarcely  olaimed  any. 
With  this  there  was  also  a  susoeptibilily  to 
slight ;  and  an  eager  assertion  of  all  the  oon* 
sequence  to  which  he  could  lay  claim,  that  to 
her,  just  proved  what  it  was  meant  to  conceal — 
the  slender  amount  of  dignity  attending  a  Mi- 
nister to  any  of  the  petty  States  of  the  Conti* 
nent  Sir  William's  style  of  maohinations 
wcmried  her.  Too  genda  and  lady-like  to  be- 
tray her  dissatisfaction,  she,  however,  gave  rise 
to  it  in  her  husband's  bosom«  by  failing  to 
work  up  to  what  was  required  of  her;  and, 
with  what  he  considered  wiliul  bliudui^s,  omit- 
ting, in  her  own  person,  to  second  tiiat  extent 
of  diplomacy,  whidi  can  s^e  self,  even  while 
servmg  the  crowned  head  whose  authority  it 
bears. 
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Sir  William,  in  spite  of  the  adoratioii  with 
which  he  viewed  his  beautiful  wife,  suffered 
this  dislike  to  her  poco  curante  proceedings  to 
appear.  To  Mary  it  seemed  littleness.  The 
loye  was  wanting,  which,  in  that  mysterimis 
crucible— «  woman'a  heart,  can  ^ve  a  gikbog 
even  to  the  crimes  of  the  object  loved. 

An  eloquent  author,"^  speaking  of  the  love^ 
reverence,  and  obedience  enjoined  on  a  wife, 
says ;  For  the  exercise  of  this  great  affection 
and  devotedness,  she  fiunibhed  with  corre- 
sponding moral  means.  She  is  thus  to  love 
and  devote  herself  to  the  husband  of  her 
choice, the  man  whose  appearance^  and  dii^iositioii 
of  spirit,  and  character  all  combined  to  engage 
her  affections,  and  whose  choice  of  her,  and 
love  to  her,  fixed  them  for  ever.  Her  affec- 
tion is  not  a  vain,  unnatural  effort  of  the  will, 
but  the  sweet,  and  easy,  and  harmuaiuus  re- 
sponse of  a  loving  heart.    The  influences  from 

*  ''Genuine  and  Spuriona  Beligi<m,"  by  the  Kef. 
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without  are  such  as  are  fitted  to  act  upoui  and 
move  it ;  and  choice,  and  love,  and  devotedness 
are  but  the  natural  exprcbsious  of  the  move- 
meDts  within.    Is  she  to  love  him?    He  is 
also  to  love  her  as  himself— to  love  and 
Dourish,  and  cherish  her  as  his  own  bodv.  Is 
she  to  have  no  other  love  but  him  ?  He  is  also  to 
love  none  besides  her.    Is  she  always  to  exhibit 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  t    He  is  also  to  love 
her,  and  never  be  bitter  against  her.    Is  she 
to  reverence  him?    He  is  to  cultivate  every 
racellence,  and  do  all  that  is  calculated  to  call 
ftrth  respect  and  esteem.    Is  she  to  devote 
herself  to  him,  and  be  subject  to  him  in  every- 
Ihing,  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  Christ  ?  He 
is  to  love  her  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the 
Church,  and  gave  himself  for  her.    There  are 
great  ends,  and  at.  the  same  time  great  means, 
great  affections,   and  also  great  aad  buitable 
objects  to  call  them  forth ;  great  duties,  and 
also  great  motives  to  yield  the  power  of  per- 
forming them.   This  oonstitution  of  things  is 
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like  the  constitution  of  the  universe ;  it  is  like 
the  work  of  God/' 

lliis  synopsis  of  the  blis&Ail  rebtions  of  mar- 
riage  would  have  been  as  an  unknown  tongue 
to  Mary.  There  had  been  no  choice,  no 
engaging  of  aflfectionSp  in  the  union  which  cir* 
cumstances,  rather  than  inclination*  had  effected* 
To  have  talked  to  her  of  the  ''harmonioys 
response  of  a  loving  heart,"  would  have  l>een 
mockery.  Happily  for  her  present  peace,  the 
perfection  of  married  happiucss  had  never  been 
an  object  of  considenition.  She  was  thevefovB 
less  likely  to  remark  its  absence  in  her  own 
case.  Her  nuttrimonial  esperie&ce,  however* 
taught  her  one  important  truth*  which  perh^ 
it  were  well  to  promulgate.  It  is  this ;  That 
a  woman  can  inflict  no  more  ^deadly  injury  on 
a  man  who  stekb  her  trom  motives  of  affection, 

— » 

than  to  wed  him  with  a  heart  not  perfectly 
divested  of  passion  for  anotiber. 

If  a  stone  M  out  of  St  George's  Hanover 
Square  for  every  union  so  undertaken,  what  a 
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ruiu  it  would  be :  yet,  perhaps,  even  that  would 

fittl  to  ;dpeak  the  warning  '*to  persons  about 

to  marry.'*    No  words  can  palliate  the  sin  of 

marrying  mth  an  engaged  heart ;  no  drcum* 

stance  can  exculpate  the  cruelty  thus  practised, 

but  a  previous  admission  to  the  bridgroom 

elect  ot  the  iact    Mary  felt  this  in  all  its 

extent ;  and  now,  with  vain  contrition,  sought, 

by  tender  care^  and  uiislumberiag  observance,  to 

guard  the  unloved  iiusband  fruin  the  truth* 

She  thought  she  succeeded,  and  it  gave  zeal  to 

her  endeavouis  to  find  it  so.   It  was  strange 

what  a  semUanoe  of  conjugal  deivotion  and 

watchfulness  resulted  from  this  consciousness  of 

* 

^ure  in  afiection. 

Lady  Aviston  was  aware  of  this ;  and  some- 
times wondered  at  the  degree  of  impassibility 
wliich  had  come  over  her,  and  the  apathy  with 
wUcfa  she  now  mixed  in  soenoB  that  once 
would  have  knt  such  gladness  and  animation 
to  her  feelings.  Was  everything  joyous  past 
awayf   Was  life  «t  li«r  age  ahnys 
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desert?  She  had  asked  herself  the  question 
once;  but  she  had  feared  to  repeat  it.  Slie 
feared  the  elucidation  which  an  examination 
into  her  heart  might  offer;  and  tried  to 
render  it  unnecesaaiy,  by  entering  with  greater 
ardour  into  all  the  gay  doings  whidi  at  that 
period  oonstantly  assembled  the  cream  of  the 
Neapohtan  sodety  into  one  locus.  Alas!  the 
inappetency  still  turned  all  into  trouble  and 
ennuL 

This  torpor  under  which  she  laboured,  er- 
tended  itself  to  nursery  affiurs;  and  even 
maternity  failed  in  the  exquisite  joy  it  is 
supposed  to  yield. 

About  one  year  after  her  maniage,  the 
accouchement  of  Lady  Aviston  took  place; 
nearly  under  the  same  gorgeous  circumstances 
which  had  accuaipaaied  the  birth  of  a  Prmce 
of  the  Blood,  a  few  weeks  previously.  It  was 
predsely  this  state  which  iirteifered  witii  the 
natural  pleasure  of  the  mother ;  and  diough, 
when  she  pressed  the  beautiful  litda  boy  to  her 
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bosom,  there  was  a  pleasurable  seosatioQ,  it 
would  certainly  have  been  more  perfect  without 
the  vain  ceremonial  attending  all  this.  A  Queen 
could  hardly  haye  the  simple  privileges  of  a 
mother  more  interrupted;  and,  when  vexed 
and  embarrassed  by  all  the  fitiile  pomp  of  her 
nursery  establishment,  she  ceased  to  wonder,  as 
the  circumstance  recurred  to  her  memory,  at 
the  immense  pleasure  it  was  to  Lady  Eluisa  to 
absociate  with  her  babies  without  the  looking 
on  of  their  attendants. 

Sir  WiUiam  had  no  drawback  to  the  happi- 


■ 
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created,  but  the  small  one  of  choosing  its  name* 
Men,  high  and  induential,  had  been  secured  as 
sponsors;  and  their  names  bestowed  on  the 
child  must  have  told  to  the  world  the  dis- 
tinguished ushers  which  the  young  child  had 
into  Chriatiamty. 

But  atill  it  was  the  Dugald  generation  in  the 
Aviaton  fiumily — ^the  Donald  one  having  passed 
prematurely  away ;  and  there  was  a  hard 
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Struggle  between  '^Arthur  WeUesky,^  and  the 
old  custom  in  his  fiuooily.  Hie  Scotch  rever- 
ence for  the  latter  prevailed ;  and  the  plenipo* 

tentiary's  child  received  the  name  which  the 
gardener  s  child  had  taken,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  some  eighty  years  back. 

Thiii  same  little  Dugald  grew  up  a  spleodid 
specimen  of  human  beauty ;  and  Mary  would 
gaze  at  him  with  nndissemUed  pride,  while  the 
delighted  father  seemed  to  gain  fresh  incite- 
ment for  the  adoration  of  his  wife  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  her  child.  But  even  hare  there  were 
drawbacks  to  her  pleasure.  Bom  with  some  of 
the  aspiiiiig  tendencies  of  iiis  father,  Dug^d 
disdained  all  the  tender  treatment  which  it  is 
a  mother's  joy  to  bestow,  and  contested  witti 
steangc  pcTtmadty  all  whidi  seemed  to  proclaim 
him  a  child«  With  his  first  articulate  woids^ 
he  was  self-declared  a  big  man  ;*  and  all  his 
actions  went  to  confirm  the  delusion.  He 
dedined  to  kiss  a  little  baby  Contessa,  who 
was  presented  to  him,  en  the  score  that  lus 
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whiskers  might  scrub  her  pretty  httle  cheeks ; 
and  very  contemptuously  told  a  lady,  who  iuvited 
him  to  sit  on  her  knees,  that  his  weight  would 
infallibly  break  them.  Lady  Aviston  loved  him, 
never  con  tutted  the  fact  of  his  being  a  big 
.  man/'  and  most  complacently  profciibed  belief 
ia  his  rough  whiskers ;  but  a  sweet,  little  kiss- 
ing  baby  girl  would  have  afforded  a  tenderer 
source  of  joy  than  did  ibis  homme  d  tfiiUmSf  as 
RoosBeau  might  justly  have  named  the  pride- 
deluded  Dugald. 

Six  years  had  passed  without  the  Avistons 
leaving  Naples,  except  for  occasional  excursions 
into  the  neighbourhood.  Mary  pined  a  httle 
for  England,  but  feared  it  might  shatter  many 
plans  of  Sir  William,  if  in  spite  of  the  objec- 
tions he  showed,  sbe  should  further  urge  liim 
to  revisit  it. 

She  heai'd  occasionally  from  Mrs.  Calthorpe, 
and  read  of  the  aflfairs  of  Dcirham  with  an 
interest  which  lost  nothing  of  its  intensity 
with  the  lapse  of  time.   The  news  of  the 
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Heathfield  Parsonage  was  mixed  up  widi  other 
parish  annals  by  ^Irs.  Calthorpe,  apparently 
without  a  suspicion  of  its  greater  importance 
in  Lady  Avistoo's  ey^.  By  these  chronides 
she  leamt  that  a  valuaable  fiving  had  been 
presented  to  Mr.  Lei^,  through  the  interest 
of  Lady  Maldyn's  father — the  h&h-sauoe  man — 
with  the  Chanoellor.  This  had  not  necessitated 
his  leaving  his  new  church  and  schools  at 
Heathfieldy  which,  had  such  been  the  case,  it 
appeared  would  have  been  a  reason  for  hk 
dedining  it  There  were  sundry  and  annual 
births  of  little  girls  also  mentioned,  as  taking 
place  at  the  Parsonage ;  and  the  last  intelligence 
recievedi  intimated  that  Mr.  Leigh  was  just 
made  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

« It  is  much  better  to  reprove*  than  to  anger  secretly ; 
and  he  that  confesaea  his  fault  shall  be  preaerred  from 
hurt.  How  good  is  it,  when  thou  art  reprored*  to  show 

repeatauce  I  for  so  shalt  thou  escape  wilful  sin.'* 

TBS  WISnOM  OF  TRB  SOW  OP  SWiiCB. 

In  a  society  like  Naples,  where  English  wives 
give  themselves  more  liberty  than  elsewhere, 
and  Italian  cavaliers  take  it,  Lady  Aviston 
moved  a  marvel  of  discretion.  But  there  was 
one  in  that  society  who  had  discovered  the 
secret  of  her  apathy.  He  had  oantted  uothing 
of  the  undermining  process,  by  which,  an 
Irresistible,  he  had  caused  more  misery  than 
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ages  of  forbearance  could  have  expiated ;  but 
stall  he  had  made  no  impresaon  on  the  Envoy's 
splendid  wife.  It  was  a  chedc  he  had  never 
before  experienoed,  where  a  husband  had  been 
alone  the  obstacle ;  for  he  had  always  so 
choseui  that  the  husband's  weakness  should 
prove  his  strength.  He  guessed,  then,  that 
there  was  some  other  object  intervening  between 
him  and  his  demoniacal  hopes.  For  months, 
nay  years,  he  watched  for  the  rising  of  this 
rival  in  the  hemisphfire»  where  she,  who 
worshipped  the  distant  star,  now  moved.  He 
came  not.  This  looker-out  for  signs  and 
solstices  had  never  seen  the  lip  of  Lady  Aviston 
tremble,  or  tiie  incontroUable  pulsation  of  the 
throat  betray  what  an  otherwise  calm  exterior 
and  a  sduxited  voiee  m^ht  have  concealed. 
Stilli  he  swerved  not  from  the  idea,  that  the 
heart  he  would  oooupy  dosed  over  some  dear, 
though  distant  idol ;  and,  with  the  vengeance 
of  a  toiled  profligate,,  he  dared  to  whisper  Ins 
suspicion  into  Lady  Aviston  s  ear.    Wiiat  a 
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burst  of  scorn  and  indignation  was  the  con- 
sequence !  It  was  a  further  corroboration ; 
and  contributed  to  soothe  the  bruised  vanity, 
wbidk  writhed  under  the  consciousiiess  of  faihne 
with  a  woman,  whose  previous  life  of  display 
and  dissipation  and  the  droomstanoe  of  her 
union  witha  man  many  years  her  senior,  he  had 
oonoeived  would  render  Im  amenable  to  the 
baleful  laws  it  was  his  aim  to  impose  on 
those  wives,  who,  like  pick-pockets,  finding  the 
first  steps  in  vice  taken  with  impunity,  persist 
to  their  final  destruction.  It  was  true  diat 
this  man  had  never  detected  aught  in  the 
outward  bearing  of  Lady  Aviston  to  make 
him  behevc  her  more  than  a  beautiful  statue ; 
but  the  dismay  with  which  she  now  appeared 
to  behold  him,  confirmed  every  foregone  con- 
clusion. By  a  refinement  of  art,  lie  used  h^ 
dread  and  aversion  of  himself  as  instniments 
towards  establishing  something  like  an  under- 
standing between  them«  something  most  oppo- 
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site  to  the  tranquil  iudifference  with  which  she 
associated  with  other  aitu. 

Sbgulaiiy  enough,  tiie  only  person  for  whom 
Mary  had  ever  oonocdved  great  dislike,  became 
the  object  to  Sir  WiOiam  of  the  most  disturbing 
suspicions ;  and  she  saw  with  fedings  of  con- 
sternatioDy  that  jealousy  could  be  called  up  la 
his  bosom,  with  all  its  gioooiy  conoomitaats 
of  doubt  uud  loving  hate.  It  was  a  discovery 
which  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  displace  all  the 
cahn  and  ccmfidenoe  that  time  had  established 
between  them. 

There  was  difficulty  in  her  every  stq[> ;  and 
she  found  that  the  very  avoidance  of  the  fiend* 
who  sought  to  draw  her  within  his  &tal  in- 
fluenoCy  was  construed  by  Sir  William  into  a 
cause  ibr  further  anxiety.  He  told  this  to 
his  wife.  She  felt  that  she  dared  not  «plain 
her  conduct,  or  divulge  the  insult  she  had 
received ;  and  thus  concealment  and  subterfuge 
became  necessary.    A  change  of  conduct  was 
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impossible.  Anything  less  than  the  display  of 
direct  disapprobation  would  be  hailed  by  one, 
who  knew  too  well  his  gain  by  encroachment, 
to  miss  the  opportunity  offered.  Could  she 
warn  Sir  William  of  his  aims,  and  thus  make 
an  open  foe  of  him?  Conscience  said  no« 
And  thus  powerless,  thus  shackled,  she  had 
the  pain  of  discovering,  with  his  aversion  to 
the  wily  Neapolitan,  a  severity  of  manner  to 
herself,  and  a  fixed  melancholy  in  his  own 
demeanour. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  serious  perplexity, 
the  recal  of  Sir  WiOiam  from  the  Court  of 
Naples  took  place. 

The  spring  was  now  fast  advancing;  and 
Lady  Aviston  felt  beyond  measure  rejoiced, 
when  Su:  WiUiam  proposed  that  they  should 
proceed  to  Florence,  and  there  await  a  further 
change  of  the  Miuistrj' — which  be  had  been 
instructed  to  expect  would  in  all  probahiKly 
re-instate  him  in  office — ^in  preference  to  await- 
ing that  change  in  Napoli  la  gentile. 
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In  quittii^  the  £ur  city,  Lady  Aviston  trusted 
she  might  be  escaping  much  of  the  anxiefy 
she  had  there  encountered ;  but  to  her  sorrow 
flhe  found  gloom  and  deepondenoy  still  maildnp 
the  manners  of  her  husband — particahrly  to 
hersei£  She  tried  to  think  that  politiGil  vexa- 
tions might  have  something  to  do  with  it ;  but 
her  penetration  could  not  be  so  deceived. 
Patience  and  gentleness  were  the  only  anodynes 
she  could  offer  for  the  evident  disquietude  of 
his  mind,  and  she  hoped  that  in  time  she 
should  win  him  back  to  that  indulgence  whidi 
had  marked  his  conduct  during  the  first  years 
of  their  marriage ;  but  all  ttiis  much  interlered 
with  the  {Measure  which  the  change  of  scene 
and  climate,  with  all  the  interesting  eye- 
treasures  of  beautiful  florcncc,  were  calculated 
to  produce. 

They  had  been  about  a  month  at  Flomee; 
when  one  evening,  while  taking  coffee  previous 
to  going  to  the  Opera,  which  their  Italianized 
habits  almost  necessitated  their  aUendiug,  Sir 
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William,  who  had  seemed  more  than  usually 
abstracted  and  in  low  spirits  during  dinner, 

having  left  to  his  wife  the  care  of  amusing  the 
few  guests  dining  with  them,  said  with  the 
same  gloomy  air : 

WiiOiU  do  you  think  I  aiet  to-day,  Alary 
She  changed  countenance,  as  she  said  with 
alarm: 

Surely  not  the  Principe  1"  For  her  mind 
had  reverted  with  quickness  to  the  traitor  of 
Naples. 

*'  Oh !  no Sir  W  ilUam  repUed  rather 
ironically  —  "  nothing  quite  so  distinguished. 
Merely  tlic  Dcirham  Curate,  with  his  odd  little 
wife  and  Mrs.  Gordon.'' 

The  cup  of  coffee,  which  Sir  WiUiam  was  at 
the  moment  handing  to  his  wife,  dropped  from 
her  hands*  It  was  necessary,  she  said,  that  she 
should  change  her  dress,  ere  she  could  proceed 
to  the  Pergola;  and,  as  the  carriage  wa^  then 
waiting,  she  at  ouce  withdrew. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Hie  bttle  canfiision,  which  had  felbwed  the 
sudden  &U  of  the  oaSdi^upt  had  prechidMl 
the  opportUDity  of  Lady  Aviaton  makiDg  any 
remark  as  to  the  unexpected  appearance  of  her 
English  friends;  but  during  the  Opera  she 
made  inquiries  to  Sir  William  concerning  them. 
She  learnt  that  th^  were  tnwdliiig  on  aeocmiit 
of  Mrs.  Gordon's  health,  which  had  htm 
tailing ;  and  remained  but  a  few  days  man  m 
Fioremdf  having  been  4here  akeady  aboiea 
week. 

^'Yuu  will  ask  them  to  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow?" she  inquired  in  rather  a  tremuluud 
voice.  We  can  invite  the  Seymours  to  meet 
them.  Lady  Jane  used  to  be  very  intanate  with 
Mis.  Gordon  in  tM  tinMs,  and  knows  aU  about 
them.'' 

Sir  Wilham  paused  before  he  answered,  aad 

then  said  with  an  attempt  at  lightness : 

1  do  not  see  liiat  we  are  at  all  obliged  to 
do  the  iiouuurs  of  Florence.     We  are  Ixvie 
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quite  as  private  people.  If  we  are  to  ads  every 
tourist  that  we  meet  in  the  streets,  with  whom 
we  have  some  alight  acquaintance,  we  may  as 

well  keep  open  hou&e/' 

Lady  AviaUm  look^  discomposed,  as  she 
said : 

"  It  may  be  all  true  what  you  say — but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  applies  to  the  Leighs,  who 
have  claims  on  our  attention  as  Mends,  besides 
being  strangers  in  Florence/' 

Sk  William  bent  his  head  with  a  most 
ministerial  iadiuation.  Mary  knew  the  bow, 
and  what  it  meaat,  as  well  as  possible.  It  was 
used  on  all  uccasious  yihen,  assent  was  dis- 
agreeable and  denial  difficult.  It  had  never 
been  brought  into  acticm  witib  hersdf  before. 
She  did  not  Hke  the  aspect  cS  things;  but 
fiurther  conversation  on  flie  subject  was  inter* 
-rupted  by  the  entiunoe  of  some  Englishmen 
into  their  box ;  and  it  was  not  again  reverted 
to .  that  evening. 
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Sir  William  never  breakfasted  with  his  wife ; 
but  the  next  morning,  as  was  his  custom,  he 
came  early  to  her  sitting-room  to  leam  her 
plans  for  the  day. 

She  had  nenred  hersdf  for  6rmness  both  as 
to  manner  and  action ;  and  thertfore  in  answv 
to  her  husband's  inquiries  i^ed.  perhaps  with 
more  asperity  than  the  case  excused — p^tish^ 
ness  so  well  hides  cowardice — that,  whatever  the 
objection  to  asking  his  sister's  triends  to  dinner 
might  be,  there  could  be  surely  none  to  her 
calling ;  and  she  had  therefore  already  ordered 
her  carriage  to  be  in  readiness  as  early  as  ten 
o'cluck,  that  she  might  call  befcH-e  they  hdd  left 
home  for  sight-seeing. 

Sir  William  regarded  her  with  a  steadfast  air, 
as  she  spoke ;  but  neither  did  her  eyes  fiiD  nor 
her  voice  tremble.  With  an  ezpresskm  of 
modcery,  almost  approaching  to  wiath,  he 
answered: 

"  My  rister  must  be  gratified  by  the  atteo^ 
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tion  paid  with  such  empressement  to  her 
friends.  Is  the  spilt  coffee,  aud  the  spoilt  dress 
to  be  placed  to  her  account  ?" 

The  colour  rose  to  the  very  temples  of  Lady 
Aviston.  Sir  William  had  taken  hold  of  the 
weak  point  of  her  speech ;  aud  iihe  felt  convicted 
of  a  paltiy,  perhaps  cowardly  subterfuge,  in 
ascribing  to  a  remote  cause  her  wish  of  being 
kind  to  the  Leighs.  But  her  pride  rose  at  the 
severity  or  ill-temper  which  had  thus  sarcastically 
remarked  it ;  a&d»  with  something  very  unlike 
the  gentleness  of  her  usual  manner,  she  said : 

You  take  a  very  ridiculous  way  of  inter- 
fering with  my  wishes.  However,  it  is  pertectly 
immaterial  to  me,  whether  my  intention  of 
calirng  upon  Mrs.  Leigh,  be  ascribed  to  my 
own,  or  to  Mrs.  Calthorpe's  friendship  for 
her  and  her  hu^^band and,  with  an  air  of 
regal  dignity— or  bravado — she  rang  a  little 
jeweOed  beU  which  stood  by  her  on  the  table, 
desiring  the  servant  who  came  from  the  anti- 
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chamber^  to  order  the  carriage  immediatdy 
to  the  door. 

Apaleness  as  of  de&tb  spread  oVer  Sir  Wffliaita's 
features ;  but  he  spoke  bo  more,  and  withdrew 
witbout  even  looldug  at  Lacfy  Aviston.  S6 
much  anger  had  never  passed  betwew  them, 
dm  uig  the  six  years  of  their  wedded  life ;  and 
Mary  felt  astounded  at  seeing  how  soon  a  stcntii 
had  arisen. 

.  For  some  minutes  she  ftit  disposed  to  inflow 
him,  and  extenuate  her  own  eontumacy  ;  and 
then  reflection  seemed  to  show  her  that  he  had 
acted  with  caprice  and  uncaHed  for  harshness^ 

and  that  it  were  better  to  show  that  she  was 
not  to  be  so  treated  without  exdting  her  resent- 
ment. Her  maid  at  the  moment  entering  with 
her  sliawl,  announcing  that  the  carriage  was 

then  waiting,  decided  her  on  adhering  to  her 
first  resohition ;  though  she  fingered,  still  fad- 
ing averse  to  an  act  which,  however  aimpie, 

seemed  to  excite  so  many  dbturinug  feelings  in 
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her  husband ;  and  hudad  tbat  be  might  r^urn 
and  expkia  more  explickly  his  seasoa  £or  dis- 
satLilactioiL    StQl  he  ceme  not. 

She  felt  agitated  and  dismayed  as  she  passed 
^ough  the  dnwii^rooms  on  her  way  tx>  the 
cacriage,  at  onoe  wishiag,  yet  fiaariBg  txk  eo- 
oounter  Sir  William ;  half  apprehending  some 
SMoe  of  vioieiice,  in  which  sb&  mi^  be 
forbidden  to  act  as  she  proposed;  but  she 
enti^red  her  calecbe  without  opposition* 

Sir  William  had  mentioned  that  the  Leighs 
wci\;  staying  ut  om  of  the  Hotels  in  the  Piazza 

del  Gran^  Duoo;  and  Lidy  Aviatoo  &lt  glad  of  the 
6w  Biintttes  whidi  must  dapee  ere  reaching  it, 
that  siie  m^ht  a  little  reoover  the  calmness  and 

pfesence  of  mind  necessary  for  her  visit  There 
was  a  perturbation  in  her  feelings  which  made 
her  at  one  minute  tiiiak  of  returning  and 
asking  her  husband  to  accompany  her,  or  at 
least  give  his  reasons  for  wishing  her  tu  desist 
from  a  measure^  whidi  it  was  evideiit  that  he 
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did  not  like»  though  he  failed  in  lu^ging  his 
objections ;  and  then  she  felt  that  in  giving  up 
her  resolvu>,  there  wuuld  appear  a  degree  of 
submissioii  and  a  wish  to  conciliate,  which 
would  at  once  be  deceitful  and  servile;  as 
at  the  moment  she  still  felt  offended  and 
annoyed. 

Ere  she  had  qmte  arrived  at  a  determination, 
the  carriage  drove  into  the  Piazza  del  Gran' 
Dnco,  and  at  a  short  distance  she  beheld  the 
trio  of  whom  she  was  in  search.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  tall  ecclessiastioil  looking 
6gure  of  Mr.  Leigh,  or  the  very  English  out* 
line  of  his  little  wife,  and  Mrs*  Gordon's  rigid 
neatness.  Pulling  the  check«string,  she  pointed 
them  out  to  the  coachman,  desiring  him  to 
follow  them  quickly,  and  to  draw  up  on  reach- 
ing them. 

The  moment  of  trial  was  come.  Pressing 
her  Laud  to  her  eyes,  she  leant  back  in  the 
carriage,  trying  to  exclude  at  once  the  sigh^ 
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and  the  thoughts  which  that  sight  had  awakened; 
feeling,  that,  unless  by  a  desperate  effort  she 
recovered  her  tranqaillity,  this  meeting  should 
never  have  been  attempted*  The  carriage* 
stopped  suddenly.  Now  then  must  be  the 
struggle.  She  leant  forv^ard  to  make  her  greet- 
ing, and  found  Sir  William  only  standing  at 
the  door. 

By  one  of  those  singular  alleys  one  finds 
in  all  foreign  dties,  he  had  reached  the  Piazza 
by  a  shorter  way»  and  at  the  distance  had  made 
signals  for  the  coachman  to  stop,  who  of  course 
had  seen  no  reason  for  disobeying.  Motioning 
the  chasseur  to  open  the  door,  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  Lady  Aviston,  telling  the 
coachman  to  drive  slow!)  tu  the  Cascina.  By  a 
tiirtivc  glance  she  observed  that  he  was  still 
exceedingly  pale,  with  an  expression  of  trouble 
and  emotion  which  she  could  not  well  account 
for. 

For  some  minutes  neither  spoke.  Mary's 
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silence  was  from  no  particular  feeling  of  ill- 
wiU,  but  from  perfect  bability  to  proffer  a 
word  after  the  whifl  whidi  her  ideas  had  so 
lately  taken*  Sir  Wiliiam  seemed  to  fbel  stiD 
greater  difficulty  in  uttering,  and  she  could  see 
by  the  movement  of  his  facial  musdes,  that  he 
was  deeply  moved.  At  length,  placing  his 
trembling  hand  on  her  arm,  he  said : 

"  Mary,  I  am  come  to  make  a  most  humble 
and  heartfelt  apology  to  you.  I  have  behaved 
with  an  outrageous  rudeness— a  want  of  feeling, 
which  I  fear  must  be  diflicult  for  you  to  for- 
give. But  you  must  hear  all  that  I  have  to 
say  before  you  refuse  to  pardon  me.'' 

Implacability  wab  not  Mary's  sin,  and  she 
was  struck  by  the  sadness  of  Sir  William*s 
tone.  Laying  her  hand  aoftty  on  his  own,  she 
said  kindly : 

Oh  1  do  not  talk  any  more  about  it  We 
have  not  had  mauy  such  matrimonial  fratm. 
I  dare  say  1  have  been  equally  to  blame." 
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Ptasbg  fak  arm  around  her,  he  draw  her 
gently,  but  firmly  to  his  boaonii  kissing  the 
bade  of  her  neck  with  passionate  fondness. 
She  felt  the  hot  tears  drop  on  her  neck.  Her 
own  too  flowed  She  had  not  believed  the 
guarded  Sir  William  capable  of  betraying  such 
iacontroUable  agitatbn. 

''Now,  hear  me,  Mary;''  he  said  at  last, 
and  see  if  you  can  still  love  me.  After  my 
introduction  to  you  at  Desborough  Abbey, 
possessed  as  I  was  with  admiration  for  your 
mauy  attractions,  I  bad  still  the  foresight  to 
ask  uf  Lady  Maldyn  if  blie  knew  of  any  en- 
gagement that  you  might  have.  She  explained 
that  she  knew  but  little  of  you,  but  would 
make  inquiries  of  Mr.  Reguhis  Tarleton, — ^wfao 
knew  all  the  on  dUs  of  the  neighbourhood, — 
without  in  any  way  implicating  my  name. 
Hie  result  oi  this  inquisition  was  the  infiirma- 
thi^  Captain  JESssenden  was  decidedly 
enamoured  of  you,  the  Curate  of  Deirham 
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probably  so ;  while  your  feelings  towards  them 
were  wholly  proUematical.  I  avoided  making 
inquiries  of  my  sister.  Knowing  her  exceeding 
partiality  for  yourself,  and  her  desire  for  my 
marrying,  1  felt  that  I  could  not  rely  ou  lit;r 
mformatioD,  but  resolved  to  abide  by  my  own 
impressions,  and  the  experience  which  long  obber* 
vation  and  knowledge  of  the  world  had  given  me. 

Once  seeing  you  in  company  with  Captain 
Essenden,  resolved  all  difficulty  in  that  quarter. 
I  saw  the  poor  yoimg  man  actually  withering 
with  overwhelming  passion,  though  all  his  better 
feelings  were  struggling  against  it ;  and  I  pitied 
him  for  the  &tal  fascination  which  still  kept 
him  within  your  circle,  gathering  firesh  fuel  for 
his  own  mai  tyrdom.  But  1  saw  you  perfectly 
indifferent.  Kind,  cordial,  perhaps  a  little 
eoquettish,  but  certainly  nothing  beyond  the 
conventional  freedom  allowed  to  young  women 
in  the  world.  As  rq;arded  Mr.  Leigh  and 
yourself,  I  could  not  so  easily  come  to  a  oon* 
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dnsion.  That  he  had  loved  you,  or  did  thm 
lore  you,  was  plainly  perceptible  to  my  first 
ohservatioQS ;  but  that  he  stemmed  with  a 
monstrous  force  the  current  of  his  passion,  was 
also  evident.  Was  tiiis  trom  your  rejection,  or 
irom  a  beUef  that  his  love  was  unwise.  This  was 
di^cult  to  ascertain.  I  was  also  at  fault  as  to 
your  feelings.  There  was  something  decidedly 
wantlug  of  that  beau  tranquil  which  usually 
marked  your  manners ;  still  I  could  not  fathom 
whether  you  pitied  him  as  one  you  had  for- 
bidden to  love  you,  or  that  you  even  then 
sought,  with  the  instinct  of  a  passion-moved 
heart,  to  awaken  his.  Time  solved  what  my 
penetration  failed  to  unravel.  Rumours  got 
about  of  the  Curate's  engagement  to  Miss 
Stratton.  Mrs.  Gordon  made  no  secret  ot  her 
ward's  affection ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  man  without  any  fortune  would  thwart 
the  jiopes  of  a  young  amiable  heiress,  whose 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  after  all^  might  be  the 
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loafit  oi  her  merits.  As  it  turned  out,  however* 
rumour  had  spoken  ol  the  engagement  bdm 
it  existed ;  and  the  marriage  took  place  under 
circumstances  entirely  precluding  the  suspicioa 
of  any  mercenary  motives,  an  exalted  religious 
enthiLaia^La  having  evidently  led  tu  the  appro- 
priatiou  of  so  fine  a  fortuut  tu  the  service  of  the 
Church.  It  was  said  that,  previous  to  \m 
marriage,  Mr.  Leigh  had  irade  a  disdosore  to 
Miss  Stntton,  of  an  attachment  to  youTKlf; 
but  this  I  did  not  believe,  guesaiDg  that  itcisie 
from  poor  Mrs.  Gordon's  ccmfiised  repositor}-  of 
ideas,  and  improved  on  by  her  cof^dante  aad 
crony,  the  Doctor's  wife,  who  as  discreetly  had 
mentioned  it  to  my  sister ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  marriage  satished  me.  However  imprudm 
an  attadmient  to  yoursdf  might  be,  in  a  woridi) 
point  of  view,  I  fdt  that  Mr.  Leigh  could  not 
thus  have  renounced  all  hope,  if  you  had  smilui 
Your  subsequent  acceptation  of  myself,  d*^ 
Mai)  ,  finally  removed  all  doubt.    I  knew  that 
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your  heart  was  high  and  houuuiablu  in  its 
aspirations,  and  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
outrage  of  bringing  divided  affsctioDS  to  a 
ceremony,  where,  before  God,  you  plighted  and 

m 

received  vows  of  fidelity  and  truth/' 

Sir  William,  as  he  spoke  the  concluding 
words,  clasped  his  wife  closer  to  his  bosom; 
thus  impeding  by  the  action,  the  shudder  of 
horror  which  passed  over  the  frame  of  the  self- 
accused  Mwy,  who  at  the  moment  felt  fainting 
with  anguish  and  confbsion  of  spirit. 

After  a  short  pause,  Sir  William  continued, 
with  broken  and  hurried  words : 

**  Although  I  was  thus  satisfied,  in  a  short 
time  such  was  my  adoration,  such  had  become 
my  excessive  tcndcrnesb  for  you,  that  1  felt 
dissatilfted  with  the  degree  of  coldness  which 
I  iGuicied  that  I  perceived  in  your  feelings ;  and 
the  horrible  idea  intruded  itself  that  this  might 
arisei  from  their  having  already  imdei^ne  the 
blight  of  an  unanswered  love.  Oh!  Mary, 
even  had  you  hated  me,  you  must  have  pitied 
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me,  W       kno™  a»  i«oo«i«g  «»pk». 

that,  ia  the  course  of  the  last  six  yaais,  ha?e 
at  oue  time  beat  my  spirit  almost  to  daspondmg 
idiotcy,  or  at  another  roused  it  with  the  frenzy 
of  jealousy;  my  bve,  my  worship  of  you 
remaining  intact  through  it  alL  My  every 
effort  was  used  to  conceal  all  this  horn  you, 
and  I  believed  I  had  succeeded ;  but  it  wa^  ihk 
unworthy  doubt  of  you  which  made  me  so  oftaa 
oppose  your  wish  of  visiting  Eo^and,  and 
invent  a  thousand  obstadieB  to  hinder  it.  I  knew 
that  we  oould  not  return  without  visitingDeirhaiD, 
and  I  quailed  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  what 
that  visit  might  reveal  to  me.  It  was  strange, 
that  at  the  same  time  I  beheved  that  I  oould 
discern  that  the  prodigate  Orsini  had  formed 
designs  on  you.  I  hesitated  not  to  repd  his 
attempts  at  intimacy  with  contempt  and  indig- 
natiun,  fearing  that  I  saw  in  you  an  indulgence 
— a  leaning  towards  iiiui  which  might  pruve 
your  ruiii.  When,  singulaiiy  enough,  by  the 
most  insidious  and  scarcely-uttered  insinuations^ 
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he  made  me  understand  that  you  were  even 
then  languishing  for  a  distant  love.  This,  for  a 
moment,  added  to  the  dark  feehngs  that  had 
iavudud  me ;  and  though  I  attempted  to  believe 
Uiat  my  previous  impression  hud  lent  a  form  to 
vague  and  wanton  whisperings,  they  reverted 
again  and  again,  giving  many  an  hour  of 
pain." 

Sir  WiOiam  here  paused;  perhaps^  expect- 
ing some  answer,  but  Mary  made  no  attempt 
to  speak,  and  he  continued  with  a  firmer  and 
less  burned  expression : 

''Now,  Mary,  1  come  to  the  end  of  this 
exposition  of  weakness — ^but  of  unswerving 
lova  Death  in  my  path  coidd  not  have  more 
affected  me,  than  did  the  meeting  yesterday 
with  Mr.  Leigh  and  goaded — driven  by  un- 
worthy feelings,  I  have  dared  to  wound  you — 
to  be  unmannerly — brutal.  But  a  better 
spirit  has  come  over  me.  Perhaps  it  has  been 
yomr  firmneiib — your  opcnncsii  that  has  re- 
assured me.     I  know  not — but  I  have  abjured 
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all  doubt — aU  smpiciun.  I  tell  you  Maiy — 
that  my  life — my  soul  is  in  your  keeping. 
The  knowledge  of  your  love  for  another  vvuuid 
lead  to  violence  that  might  endanger  both. 
Bmt  nothing  short  of  knowledge  shall  mdke  ma 
doubt  yott.  Now,  my  blessed  ymk^"  he  o» 
dnded,  folding  her  onoe  more  nearer  to  \m 
bosom,  ere  he  quite  released  her.  '^I  nii 
never  again  pam  or  offmd  you  by  audi  dis- 
dosurea.  I  wH  now  lem  yon.  You  wil 
soon  reeorer  the  distress  I  have  caused  yoa. 
You  can  dhve  quietly  round  the  Cascina ;  aad 
I  will  walk  back  and  send  Dugald  and  his 
nurse  down  in  my  cabriolet  to  join  you.  In 
the  meantime^  I  will  call  and  do  dl  as  vou 
wish  regarding  the  Leighs ;  and  aA  them  to 
dine  with  us  and  meet  the  Seymours  to-day. 
Do  you  forgive  me,  Mary  ?"  She  subbed  funh 
a  mmmur  of  sorrow  and  affection ;  and,  leaving 
the  earriagc,  Sir  William  walked  bastS; 
away. 

For  an  hour  Lady  Avislon  moved  diamhf 
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among  the  drives  of  the  Casoiiia  wilii  scarcely 
outwafd  consciottSDess,  so  great  was  the  com^ 
fDotioQ  of  her  inward  feelings,  so  nuuiufoki  the 
crowd  of  thoughts  pressing  on  her  mind,  90 
humbling  the  convictions  accompanying  them. 
At  length  she  aroused  herself^  directing  the 
coachman  to  draw  up  by  the  Porta  al  Frato, 
in  order  to  wait  for  Dugald  aud  iiis  cabriolet 

He  was  long  iii  coming,  and  she  was  glad 
it  was  so ;  as  she  was  better  enabled  to  recover 
the  necessary  composure^  and  lose  the  redness 
df  her  eyes,  whieh  die  was  rare  her  exoessive 
weeping  must  have  produced.  At  ki^tb  slie 
saw  through  the  sun  blmds  of  her  earriage, 
which  were  all  drawn  up— «o  fearful  had  she 
been  that  the  agitation  she  had  undergone 
should  have  bew  witnessed  by  any  acquaintance 
— ^Dugald's  cabiokt  draw  up  just  at  her 
horses'  heads*  He  was  preparing  to  spring 
OQl,  disdaming  the  assistance  of  the  nursei 
when  a  weU  known  voice,  addressing  him, 
struck  consternation  on  her  heart.    It  was 
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that  of  Mr.  Leigh  dissuading  the  child  from 
the  leap.  But  his  words  wore  of  no  avail» — 
Dugald  took  the  spring;  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  came  down  on  his  fiu»  and 
hands.  Mr  Leig^  hastily  lifted  him  up;  and 
the  ''big  man's"  spirit  was  for  a  moment 
quelled;  for  there  were  some  btnall  pieces  of 
gravel  sticking  in  his  Uttlc  hands,  which,  with  a 
baby^s  whimper,  he  began  to  pick  out. 

Lady  Aviston  dared  not  move,  so  fearfiil 
was  she  of  reoogmtion.  But  she  saw  that 
her  boy  was  unhurt  Mr.  Leigh  still  hdd 
the  Uttie  fellow,  regarding  him  with  evident 
admiration,  as  be  rubbed  and  examined  his 
dusty  hands.  At  length,  turning  to  the 
nursery  maid,  he  asked  the  name  of 
diild.  The  boy  laughed  outright  as  he  said :  ^'If 
you  were  to  talk  English  an  hour  to  Ghita  she 
would  never  understand  you;  but  I  can  tell 
you  my  name.  It's  Dugald  Aviston;  and 
when  I'm  at  Naples  Tm  an  Ambassador,  and 
a  big  man." 
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The  Archdeacon  staited  as  the  child  spoke, 
and  seemed  to  draw  it  closer  to  his  bosom. 
TheOi  removing  the  cap  which  partly  con- 
cealed the  boy's  6oe^  he  gazed  ^erly 
upon  him,  vntii  a  sad*  and  tender  look 
that  seemed  to  please  Dugdd;  who  in  his 
turn  met  his  regards  with  a  sweet  smiling 
face,  as  he  said;  ''Are  you  looking  at  my 
whiskers  r 

'^Not  exactly,  my  boy,''  Mr.  Leigh  replied, 
smiling,  "  but  I  am  looking  at  your  beau- 
tiful forehead  and  eyes — ^so  like  your  ex- 
quisite mother/' 

**What,  do  you  love  Mimmy  too  ?"  The  child 
asked.  Tlie  movement  with  which  he  pressed 
the  child  so  warmly  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
its  fair  forehead  and  cheeks,  spoke  volumes; 
Dugald  seemed  so  to  understand  it,  and 
remarked  in  his  curious  sententious  manner; 

great  many  people  love  her;  and  I  dare 
say,  if  you  are  good,  she  bves  you  too;  you 
have  veiy  nice  whiskers/'   Then,  moved  by 
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some  sudden  impulse,  he  strug^ed  from  the 
aims  which  held  him;  and  calling  to  his 
nurse,  Ghita — eccQ  !  ecco  /"  set  off  in  an 
instant  to  some  goats  grazing  In  the  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Leigh  followed  him  with  bis  eyes,  and 
looked  hog  and  wistfuily ;  then,  heaving  a  da^ 
sigh,  turned  slowly  away.  Though  inappny 
hensive  of  his  recognizing  her  through  the 
blinds,  Lady  Aviston  felt  relieved  as  he 
witiidrew.  Hie  events  of  the  morning  had 
so  subdued  her,  she  fdt  that  she  could  not 
have  addressed  him  without  emotion— 'periiaps 
tears.  There  was  a  t«ror — an  agony  at  her 
heart — ^at  the  discovery  of  the  effect  these 
things  had  over  her.  Old  teelings 
sprii^ing  up  with  a  freshness — a  vigour  winch 
appalled  her,  as  the  relative  posiiioiis  of  herself 
and  Mr.  Lmgh  stood  forth  in  all  their  truth; 
and  with  the  renewed  aensibilily  came  a  sense 
ef  degradation — aknott  of  anger — ^againat  eoe 
who,  from  some  dark  eMTUption  of  her  natuie^ 
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thus  had  power  to  move  her.  Again  she  wept 
bitterly  and  abjectly.  It  seemed  now  all  that 
mnainod  to  bat. 

Unfiqaal  to  the  babble  of  Dugald,  aha  Brat 
her  aervant  to  the  nurse  io  aay  that  ahe  waa 
oUiged  to  retain  to  the  oity  from  exoeasive 
head-Aohe ;  and  that,  after  a  abort  half  hour'a 
piay,  the  Utile  boy  was  also  to  return. 

Really  unwell,  there  was  comibrt  in  the 
quiet  of  her  own  dressing-room,  and  utter 
taking  camphor-julep,  her  hysterical  sensations 
left  her,  aiid  she  felt  soothed  and  sticngthened. 
There  waa  ttill  a  panic  o?er  her  at  the  idea 
cf  meetiQg  the  Atehdeacon,  and  ahe  felt  that 
it  were  wiae  and  incumbent  on  her  to  avoid  it 
The  head-adiei  which  atiil  oppreeaed  her,  ahe 
thought  might  acnre  her  aa  a  pietext  for  not 
preaiding,  should  the. party  dine  with  them. 

While  considenng  this.  Sir  William  entered. 
He  had  seen  Lady  Jane  Seymour  previous  to 
edUng  on  the  Leighs,  who,  she  told  him,  were 
to  dine  with  her  ei^pressly  for  the  pleasure  of 
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meeting  himself  and  Lady  Aviston,  to  wham 
she  had  that  instaat  written. 

This  seemed  to  assist  Mary's  previous 
resolves.  The  invitation  of  Lad^  Jaae  was 
accepted  conditionall)  fur  herself,  as  depending 
on  her  head-ache ;  and  Shr  TKHUiam  left  her  to  call 
upon  the  Ldghs,  to  engage  them  for  the 
ensuing  day. 

At  the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour,  Lady 
Aviston  declared  her  inability  to  leave  her 
sota;  and  Sir  WiUiaai  proceeded  alone  to 
Captain  Seymour's.  The  storm  which  had 
laid  her  low  seemed  to  have  spread  an  atmo- 
sphere of  sati^action  over  the  feelings  of  Sir 
William.  A  bugbear,  which,  thou^  standing 
tar  in  the  background  of  his  daily  life,  atill 
had  had  power  to  affright  liim,  by  a  stroke  of 
confidence  and  penitent  confession  seemed  at 
once  banished  from  Lib  iitai  ih ,  aiid  he  seemed 
to  gain  fix>m  his  wife's  gentleness  and  tender 
concern  in  all  that  he  had  said,  a  guarantee 
that  his  h^iness  should  never  again  be  so 
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threatened.  Neverthdess,  where  a  devouring 
love  exists  for  one  who  fails  to  share  ia  its 
excess  and  intensity,  jealousy  is  not  so  easily 
routed. 

Mr.  Leigh  did  not  join  the  dinner  at  Lady 
Jane's,  owing,  as  Sir  WilUaai  learnt,  to  his 
wish  of  visiting  an  old  and  valued  friend,  who 
Uved  at  a  villa  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Florence.  This  was  all  natural  Still,  when 
m  the  course  of  dinner,  Mrs.  JLeigh  mentioned 
her  husband's  admiration  of  the  little  Dugald, 
whom  he  had  met  that  morning  at  the 
Casdna,  all  assumed  a  new  and  fearful  aspect 
Lady  Aviston  had  not  told  him  of  any  meeting 
with  the  Archdeacon.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  they  had  then  arranged  an  interview,  and 
the  headache  merely  a  pretext  for  remaining 
at  home  ?  The  imaginations  of  the  jealous 
always  exceed  in  darkness  the  most  depraved 
rea£ty. 

Hastily  leaving  the  party  after  dinner,  which, 
in  fiust,  was  about  to  break  up,  as  all  were 
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going  to  the  Fargola,  Sir  WiUiam  hagtened  to 

bin  own  homeu  Ue  flew  at  once  to  )m  wife's 
4re&&uig-rQom,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  ex- 
pected to  ^d.  She  was  not  there ;  but  on  ik 
inquiring  for  her  of  the  maid,  who  wa;^  auiug 
there  at  work,  she  put  her  finger  to  her  lip, 
pointing  to  the  bedroom  door.  He  entered 
stealthily. 

His  step  was  so  light  it  <lid  not  awake  hb 
wife,  who  lay  sleeping  on  the  bed;  and  be 
stood  gazing  on  her  tranquillity,  with  a  fddkg 
of  ecstasy  and  relief.  She  looked  so  lovely  tea 
Enveloped  in  a  white  muslin  dresaing-gowD. 
which  scarcely  concealed  the  undulations  of  her 
ma^r.Ahif*,<£&  iurm,  the  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  crimson-satin  coverlid  on  which  she  re- 
posed«  Her  hair  was  shghtly  disordered;  but 
her  pale,  still  face  had  something  in  it  of 
uueiiitlily  lovcliucbs. 

Unable  to  resist.  Sir  lil\niliskn  stooped  to  ki» 
the  Mr  hand,  which  ahnost  drooped  from  the 
bed,  with  feelings  of  ming^  bve  and  tbusk- 
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fulness.  Hie  movement  awoke  her.  She 
looked  up,  fidndy  smiling  as  she  beheld  him, 
and  closed  her  fingers  on  the  hand  which 
had  taken  hers.  It  was  a  slight,  but  an 
expre^ve  token ;  and  there  was  a  look  of 
plaintive  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  which,  languid 
and  heavy  as  tiicy  were,  gave  a  transport  six 
long  years  of  umaa  hiui  tailed  tu  produce.  He 
read  in  that  look  that  his  humiliatiuu  aud 
sdf-uiiVLiliug  had  been  appreciated,  and  that 
her  high  and  noble  nature  had  resolved  his 
future  peace. 

It  was  thus  indeed.  The  last  few  hours  had 
been  to  Lady  Aviston  an  age  of  emotion,  terror, 
and  oonviotion.  It  would  take  long  in  telling 
how  each  thought  resolved  itself  into  some 
better  determination;  how  each  throb  of  fear 
as  the  nature,  extent,  and  tendency  of  her 
feelings  became  unveiled  to  her,  subsided  into  a 
ealm  thankiulncss,  to  tliink  from  what  dis- 
astrous and  evil  hours  she  had  been  spared. 
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Deep  and  sincere  was  the  sense  of  humfliaUon 
witii  which  she  reviewed  the  past — true  the 
penitance,  firm  the  desire,  that  henceforward  she 
should  be  all  diat  so  devoted  and  sensitiye  a 
husband  deseired — ^pure  llie  hope  that  she 
might  merit  his  oonfidence* 

In  the  midst  of  the  joy,  which  it  was  to  Sir 
VViUiam  thus  to  find  her^  of  whom,  in  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  his  feelings,  he  had  formed  such 
dreadful  imagiaings,  there  was  much  anxiety  at 
finding  her  really  unwelL 

The  next  morning,  the  doctor  pronounced 
her  illness  a  low  fever,  caught  firom  too  long 
a  drive  on  the  Cascina,  during  the  cold  wind  of 
the  preceding  morning ;  when  a  puntura^  as  the 
Florentine  doctors  describe  the  chill,  which  is 
often  the  result  of  the  malaria  at  times  rising 
on  the  meadows  of  the  Cascma,  must  have 
struck  her. 

Of  coiu^  there  was  no  question  of  a  dinner 
that  day ;  though  Lady  Aviston  was  able  u> 
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receive  Mrs.  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Leigh  lor  a  tew 
minutes  in  her  room.  The  meeting  was  uilt-o 
tionate  and  cordial. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  for  whose  health  the  tour  hud 
been  taken,  was,  as  usual,  chief  spokeswoman, 
and  took  upon  herself  to  describe  their  route ; 
that  is — repeat  Murray's  Hand-book,*'  which, 
by  incessant  study,  she  had  got  up  pretty  weli 
Mrs.  Leigh,  looking  precisely  as  she.  had  done 
six  years  back,  contented  herself  with  holding 
Lady  Aviston's  hand  with  her  usual  gentle 
fnendiiness,  and  ever  and  anon  saying  httle  kind 
things. 

They  soon  withdrew ;  leaving  Mary  ex- 
hausted, but  satisfied  v^ith  herself  and  uU  that 
had  passed. 

And  now  b^n  a  life  of  strict  observance 
and  rigidly-fiilfilled  duties ;  and  the  next  eight 
years  owned  a  peace  and  calm  enjoyment, 
which  Providence  usually  awards  to  the  self- 
iorgetting — the  self-purified. 

Sir  Wilham  twice  visited  England  alone ;  at 
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Mary's  request  leaving  her  and  her  boy  where, 
at  the  time,  they  were  residing.  The  Cal- 
thorpes  during  that  time,  paid  them  several 
yisite;  and.  in  the  thr«  years  of  private  life 
which  befel  the  ex-minister,  they  ran  ova 
much  of  the  continent.  At  length  Sir  William 
was  named  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague.  He  was  the 
more  satisfied  with  the  appointment,  that  the 
interest  which  secured  it,  seemed  to  point  out 
the  fulfihnent  of  his  one  diplomatic  hope — that 
of  representing  the  Court  of  St  James'  at  the 
Court  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  none  other  un- 
gratified.  Alas !  for  Envoy's,  and  therefore 
human  hopes !  Uncourtly  Death  loves  to  cancel 
all  such  bright  bills  on  the  future ;  and  to  meet 
the  planner,  on  etrery  threshdd  of  those  fi-agile 
&brics,  whu^,  like  the  paviUions  constructed 
on  a  royal  progress,  mortals  love  to  raise  in 
the  pathway  of  their  lives.  At  the  age  of 
sixty- nine  Sir  William  Aviston  breathed  his 
last,  his  head  reclining  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
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wife.  His  illness  had  not  been  one  of  sufiering> 
but  of  great  and  sudden  prostration  of  strength, 
and  reached  its  term,  before  those  suiiuuudiDg 
had  anticipated  danger.  His  last  sigh  vvuij  a 
blessing  of  gratitude  and  affection  on  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"The  shade  by  which  my  Ufe  was  crost* 

Which  makes  a  desert  ui  the  mind, 
Haa  made  me  Undiy  with  my  kind*" 

T£NMY80N. 

Again  death  had  left  Mary  lone  and  unpro- 
tected in  the  world's  higliway ;  but  tliis  tune 
with  wealth  equal  to  the  most  immoderate 
expenditure. 

The  estate  of  Beknont  was  among  the  pro* 
perty  left  to  h^,  to  revert  at  her  death  to  her 
son  i  and  it  seemed  natural  to  look  to  it  as  a 
home,  surrounded  as  it  was  with  those  she  had 
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known  and  liked  in  the  old  times.  There  was 
no  one  now  to  whom  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Heathfield  gravel-pits  wuidd  be  a  cause  for 
disquiet ;  and  iourteen  years  of  separation,  with 
the  advance  of  age,  she  felt,  would  enable  her  to 
see,  as  the  old  acquaintance  merely,  him,  whom 
before  she  had  so  severely  schooled  her  rebel 
nature,  at  one  time  bad  stcx)d  between  her  and 
all  the  pleasure  which  life  had  yet  to  offer. 
But  she  hoped  all  this  was  passed.  Her's  was 
not  an  age,  at  which  to  shrink  irom  meeting 
one  with  whom  no  avowals — no  love-making 
had  taken  place,  even  at  the  period  when  their 
relative  positious  had  prescribed  no  prohibition. 
Since  then  he  had  been  chased  from  her  uiiiid, 
with  a  icioluliua  that  had  ensui'cd  its  success 
and  deserved  its  reward. 

With  a  rooted  purpose  that  her  slightest  and 
inmost  thoughts  should  in  nothing  differ  from 
all  her  manifested  feelings  and  ideas ;  and  that 
those  ideas  should  be  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  husband,  of  whose  exceeding 
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merit,  trom  the  time  that  she  had  set  herself  sled- 
&8tly  to  do  him  justice  every  minute,  had  giveo 
her  an  acuter  sense — the  Archdeacon  was  to 
Lady  Aviston  nothing  more  than  isu  excellent 
and  pious  a  person  must  always  be.  With  this 
Iethe»  which  she  bdieved  had  passed  over  all  the 
tumult  of  her  past  fediogs,  she  had  no  mis- 
givings as  to  the  restlessness  which  possessed 
her,  until  the  time  of  the  notice  which  she  had 
to  give  to  the  tenant  at  Belmont  had  expired, 
and  she  was  at  liberty  to  take  posscssiuii. 

It  was  not  until  eighteen  months  after  the 
death  of  Sir  William,  tliat  bis  widow  was  able 
to  take  up  her  abode  in  the  beautiful  place  his 
*  consideration  for  her  had  secured  to  her.  The 
int^ening  time  had  been  passed  at  Brighton, 
in  binct  scdusion.  It  was  a  place  fertile  in  sad- 
dening recollections  i  but,  even  as  such,  t,he 
preferred  it  to  one  that  struck  on  none  of  the 
notes  of  by-gone  days.  And,  with  all  the 
depressing  memories  it  called  up,  there  was  one 
ever  offering  a  tender  pleasure.    It  was  that  of 
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the  sweet,  gentile  mother ;  who,  like  some  heaven- 
sent influence,  had  spread  such  a  halo  of  happi- 
ness around  eveiy  step  of  her  joyous  youth. 
Her  removal  to  Belmont  still  assisted  that 
retrospect ;  and  she  thought  of  the  time,  wlien 
together  they  had  first  journeyed  to  a  neigh- 
bourhood, which  had  proved  so  eventful  to  her 
destiny;  and,  even  with  all  its  regrets,  that 
backward  look  seemed  a  dearer  pleasure  than  the 
onward  view  of  all  the  duU,  unexciting  realities 
which  life  appeared  alone  to  offer.  Wtil  has 
Keble  described  the  negative  charms  of  middle 
liie,  in  likening  it  to  the  unpoetic  and  cloudless 
summer. 

"  Her  bowers  are  mute»  ker  loimtaina  dry. 
And  ever  Fancy's  mng 
Speeds  from  beneath  her  dondless  sky. 

To  autumn  or  to  spring. 

*'  Sweet  is  the  infantas  waking  smile. 

And  sweet  the  old  man's  rest» 
But  middle  age  by  no  fond  wile, 
No  soothing  charm  is  Uest. 
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**  Still  in  the  world's  hot  radess  gleam. 

She  plies  her  wear/  task. 
While  Tiinly  for  some  pleasant  dream. 

Her  wandering  glances  ask." 

Lady  Aviston  had  yet  to  learn  the  lore, 
which  teaches  that  youth's  hoard  of  ideal 
delights  must  be  quitted  with  calm  forbeanmoe ; 
— that  its  treasured  hopes  and  rapturous  aspira* 
tioQS  must  be  suliered  to  pass  witliout  a  murmur 
at  the  law  of  change,  which  thus  leads  the 
spirit  to  learn  how  cold  luid  bare  is  the 
brightest  dream  of  this  life,  compared  to  the 
realities  of  that  state  where  all  is  true.  She 
had  yet  to  listen  to  that  voice  of  mercy  which 
whispers — "  Thou  shalt  have  joy  in  sadness." 
That  calm  spiritual  hope  shall  be  thine,  which, 
like  the  pale  radiance  of  the  moon,  brigiitens  to 
purer  gloiy,  as  the  wild  glare  of  busy  day  is 
seen  to  fade. 

There  was  much  pleasure  in  arranging,  and 
dispersing  among  the  splendid  rooms  of  Bel- 
mont,  the  hoards  of  belli  arti  which  a  long 
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residence  on  the  continent  bad  collected.  Still, 
it  was  but  a  solitary  pleasure ;  and  Lady  Aviston 
felt  it  such.  Her  beautiful  Dugald  was  with 
her,  it  is  true,  under  the  care  of  the  tutor,  for 
the  time  bemg,  engaged  to  watch  over  him. 
But  the  youth,  with  much  talent  and  noble 
feeling,  still  owned  the  aspiring  pride  of  his 
iniaucy.  His  early  delusion  of  the  whiskers 
might  have  left  him,  but  liis  spirit  seemed  to 
languish  for  other  superiority.  Knowledge 
seemed  to  offer  it ;  and  he  applied  himself  to 
his  studies  with  a  zeal  that  deserved  success. 
But  this  kept  him  much  from  his  mother ;  and 
when  with  her,  his  talk  naturally  took  the 
colour  of  his  hopes  and  thoughts.  Dominion 
over  his  fellow  men  was  evidently  the  pievailing 
desire  of  lus  nature,  though  as  yet  unknown 
even  to  himself.  It  influenced  all  his  actions, 
and  peeped  out  in  a  thousand  forms  of  petty 
tyranny.  Pbor  Dugald  1  He  was  admired  as 
a  superb  specimen  of  healthy,  beautiful  boy- 
hood ;  he  was  courted  as  one  whose  notice  was 
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diiikuit  to  obtaio,  and  therefi[»«  prized ;  he  was 
petted  as  one  who  by  his  m^os  might  one  day 
return  all  chehsiiiag  with  usury  ;  but  he  was  not 
loved.  The  mother  watched  over  him  v^ith  the 
iin^ling  instinct  of  matemity,  and  reaped  tfae 
aatis&ction  of  indulged  instincts ;  but  thcare  was 
some  dearer  interest  wanting*  In  the  midst  of 
high  consideration  and  rich  possessions,  there 
was  still  a  void. 

Lady  Aviston  had  found  but  Htde  mat^ial 
chunge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deirham.  The 
Calthorpes,  though  much  aged,  pursued  ezacdy 
tlie  same  routine  as  they  had  been  used  to  do 
fifteen  years  back.  The  Hazoourts  still  in- 
habited the  Rectory ;  one  only  of  the  young 
ladies  having  passed  into  matrimony.  bhe 
now  flourished  as  a  jcHnt-stock  magistmte  and 
county  member,  having  become  the  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Aeton.  Their  love  had  commenoed 
preciaely  when  Mary's  flirtation  mth  Captain 
Essenden  had  ins(Mred  so  much  disdain  in 
either  bosom.    It  was  a  comfort  to  both  to 
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abuse  her ;  and  a  sympathy  ia  tastes  is  not  far 
from  oae  in  affection.     The  Dowager  Lady 
Acton  stOl  partially  superintended  the  affairs  of 
the  Beach  and  St.  Stephen's.    Mrs.  Gordon  was 
dtdd.    The  old  Squire  Tarlcton  had^  also  de- 
parted,  living    his   housei   miserhood  and 
poverty*strid(en  squirehood   to  the  literary 
Regulos.     He  had  midei]gone  more  change 
than  moat  in  lite  place.    He  had  become  the 
husbaad  of  poor  Bertie  Olive's  widow;  the 
ex-hussar  having  fallen  a  victim  to  Ciolonel 
Hawker  and  dudi-huntiiig.  A  malignant  scarlet 
fever  convinced  him  too  laie»  that  man  is  not  an 
amphibious  animal.  Mr.Tarl^n  had  also  changed 
his  mujse.  Poetry  had  been  dethroned ;  and  now, 
as  chief  reviewer  in  one  of  the  spiciest  of  perio- 
dical, by  the  most  crushing  criticisms,  was  gaining 
the  pelf  and  popularity  which  the  Lady  of  the 
Pirate's  Isle  somehow  lieuled  in  securing.  The 
lieighs  still  inhabited  the  Parsonage  at  the 
Gravel-pits,  now  no  longer  known  by  that  name ; 
but  standing  boldly  in  the  County  Guide  as 
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Heathfieid,  a  beautiful  hamlely  wkoee  churdi, 
parsonage,  and  school*  had  been  built  by 
private  munificence;"  and  was  a  per- 

petual curacy.  The  Archdeacon  had  long 
resigned  the  assistant  Curacy  of  Deirham*  It 
wu:5  liuw  Med  b)  d  rai-hot  ai'chceological, 
mediEeval,  and  excellent  young  man  from  Mer- 
ton;  who,  with  learning  sufficient  to  have 
overthrown  a  whole  college  of  Jansraists,  and 
elegance  equal  to  the  eclipsing  all  the  best  set- 
up Princes  at  that  time  paying  their  court  to 
the  muidcu  Queen,  was  content  to  be  picking 
out  the  wliite-wash  of  the  zigzag  moulding  of 
an  arch  in  the  old  church  by  day — and  at  night 
equally  and  as  zealously  employed  in  extricating 
from  the  concrete  with  which  time,  disuse,  and 
churchwardens  had  smothered  them,  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  as  it  wa^ 
"  regulation  "  to  call  the  Protestant  rdigion. 

Lady  Aviston  had  not  yet  met  the  Leigfas ; 
but  took  the  opportunity  of  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Calthorpe  staying  with  her,  to  bring  about 
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the  revival  of  her  old  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Leigh,  of  whom,  as  Augusta  Stratton,  all 
her  recollections  spoke  forcibly  of  kindness  and 
goodness,  and  which  were  now  corroborated 
by  one  note  of  laudittioix  hy  all  who  spoke 
of  her.  She  wrute  to  her,  that  as  a  chaiice 
morning  call  was  so  little  likdy  to  bring  them 
together,  she  hoped  that  herself  and  the  Arch- 
deacon would  meet  a  few  mutual  friends  at 
Behnont  at  luncheon;  and  that  she  flattered 
herself  the  Archdeacon  might  find  the  length 
of  the  drive  repaid  by  the  inspection  of  some 
paintings  and  sculpture  which  were  considered 
good.  There  was  nothing  artificial  in  this  note ; 
it  was  the  transcript  of  feelings  by  long  watch- 
fulness and  oommaxid  brought  into  subjection. 
The  answer  fi'om  Mrs.  Leigh  was  kind  and 
afifectionate,  accepting  the  invitation,  and  expres- 
sing  cordialily  both,  for  herself  and  the  Arch- 
deacon. 

There  was  a  slight  trepidation  in  the  nerves 
o&  Lady  Aviston,  as  she  prepared  to  meet  her 
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g[uests  on  the  day  appointed.  There  was  ako  a 
more  careful  glance  at  the  miiTor^  as  she  left 
her  room  ;  perhaps  a  sigh,  as  the  rich  folds  of 
her  black  silk  dress,  and  the  slight  cap  ooraiog 
her  beautifully  formed  head  and  still  tmght 
hair,  told  of  time  and  friends  and  youth  all 
passed  away.  Howeyer,  she  met  all,  who  now 
assembled,  with  the  cordial  and  gracetiil  courtt^j 
which  so  strictly  marked  hor  manners  ;  and 
tbm  seemed  a  remnant  of  pleasure  stiU  left  to 
hcr^  in  thus  drawing  annmd  her,  those,  by 
whom,  if  she  had  not  been  loved,  she  at  kast 
had  been  cherished  and  admired  in  bygone 
times. 

She  was  standing  in  the  coD^en  atory,  poiot- 
ing  out  to  Mr.  Tarleton  the  beauty  of  a 
copy  in  marble  of  the  famous  Dove  Tazza, 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  water-planfeB, 
with  a  contrivance  at  its  base  for  the  isrowtb 
of  choice  creepers — one  of  which  with  its  rich 
crimson  blossoms  wound  then  around  the  vase, 
contrasting  exquisitely  witli  the  pure  wliite 
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of  the  marble — ^when  the  noise  of  wheels 
attracted  their  attention  to  the  drive.  Lady 
Aviston  saw  a  dusty,  nistio*looking,  little  pony- 
chair,  drawn  by  a  pony  to  match,  with  a 
little  fat  flunkey,  in  keeping  widi  the  whok, 
stuffed  into  the  hind  seat  The  carriage  had 
passed  before  she  could  perceive  who  were  its 
occupants ;  the  bent  dusty  back  of  the  gentle- 
man who  drove,  being  all  that  she  had  per- 
ceived. 

"  Who  are  those  ?"  La4y  Aviston*  enquired 
of  Mr.  Tarleton. 

Oh  I  that  is  the  umnistakeable  Heathfield 
trap,"  he  replied ;  adding,  oh !  if  Miss  Strattun 
had  listened  to  my  vows,  the  poet  would  have 
found  her  a  better  turn  out  than  the  parson ; 
nous  n<ms  flattons" 

Lady  Aviston  thought  so  too ;  and  memory 
took  her  back  to  the  beautiful  horses  and 
the  well  got-up  groom  of  the  young  heiress. 

There  was  a  degree  of  tremoui*  at  her  heart, 
ab  Lady  Aviston  hastened  to  the  drawing-room 
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to  meet  the  new  arrival.  Mrs.  Leigh  entered 
first.  Time  had  added  much  to  the  pmk  of 
her  face,  and  to  the  rotundity  of  her  little 
figure ;  but  in  all  other  respects  she  wa.s  the 
same.  The  neat  collar,  the  little  stiff  brown 
ringlets  still  were  there,  xmder  a  bonnet,  whicfat 
even  with  its  irreproachable  preservation,  had 
evidently  done  all  the  Sunday  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer.  A  muslin  dress,  probably  the 
smait  one  of  the  same  season,  had  got  un- 
reasonably tumbled  in  the  pony-chair  ;  and, 
having  been  rejuvenated  with  a  douUe  allow- 
ance  of  starch,  still  kept  to  the  inel^ant 
plaits  the  journey  had  imposed  on  it  She 
had  still,  however,  the  same  simple,  unaffected 
manner  as  heretofore,  which  placed  her 
above  the  vilifying  accident  of  costume ;  and 
the  earnest  afFection  with  which  she  held  both 
Lady  Aviston's  hands,  while  she  raised  the 
little,  &t,  pink  6ce,  to  daim  the  Idss  of  a 
long-delayed  meeting,  sent  a  rush  of  pleasure 
to  the  feelings  of  the  former,  which  made 
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ber  for  the  momcat  lose  the  appreheasioa 
of  experiencing  embarrassement  in  her  first 
greeting  with  the  Archdeaobn ;  and*  she  in  fact 
reoeived  him  with  tranquil  and  composed  cor- 
diality* From  long  and  incessant  habits,  and 
a  life  of  display,  th^  was  still  .this  worldliness 
in  the  feelings  of  Lady  Aviston,  that  appearance 
went  far  in  the  impressions  wliich  she  received ; 
and  there  was  that  in  tlic  outUncs  of  the 
Archdeacon  and  his  wife,  so  different  to  the 
courdy  and  &shion*studying  world  with  which 
she  had  associated,  that  at  the  moment  she  felt, 
in  hghting  against  his  influence,  she  had  been 
fighting  against  a  phantom  ;  and,  as  many  had 
done  before,  had  made  the  giant  first,  and  then 
had  killed  him.  There  was  a  calm,  therefore, 
in  her  manners,  she  had  scarcely  anticipated ; 
and,  though  she  scarcely  raised  her  eyes  as  ^ 
she  addressed  him,  she  felt  secure  that  nothing 
of  the  devastating  tumult,  with  which  his 
presence  had  been  wont  to  affect  her,  could 
again  be  called  up. 
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The  eotrance  of  the  Actoa  trio,  now  claimed 
her  attention ;  and,  as  the  party  was  avowedly 
assembled  to  inspect  the  different  treasurer  uf 
yirtu,  wfaidi  the  taste  and  weallli  o{  Sir 
liam  had  coUeeted,  tha  Leighs  passed  on  to 
greet  others  of  their  aei^ibourhood,  and  exa> 
mine  the  splendid  objects  of  art,  wliich  were 
dispersed  through  the  rooms. 

Mr.  Tarleton  had  midertaken  the  office  of 
cicerone;  and  therefore,  after  a  time,  Lady 
Aviston  had  Mt  herself  at  liberty  to  remain 
ohatting,  on  a  so&,  widi  Mr.  Harcoort,  who, 
too  feeble  to  walk  round  the  rocmis,  prefiarred 
the  stationary  view  he  obtained  of  them. 

While  thus  conversmg  with  the  friendly  old 
Rector,  Lady  Aviston  became  aware  that  the 
Archdeacon  had  approached  her.  She  heard 
his  well-known  voice  in  low  oonyersation  with 
a  genfleman,  who  stood  near ;  but  she  avoided 
hftmg  her  eyes,  continuing  to  speak  to  the 
Hector,  perhaps  with  a  httle  increase  of  quick* 
ness  in  her  manner,  but  assuredly  without  out- 
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ward  appearance  of  emotiion.    It  was  strange, 
thou^ti  that  she  should  feel  any ;  and  she 
marveUed  at  that  power  of  recoUectiony  which 
caused  a  thrill  as  the  tones  of  his  voice  struck 
upon  her  hearing.    There  was  nothing  in  the 
subject  on  which  he  spoke,  to  move  her ;  for 
all  she  could  hear,  in  answer  to  suudi')'  ques- 
tbns  from  the  genUraiaD  with  whom  he  was 
conversmg,  who  was  an  exprnmeiital  fiurmer, 
was  some  practical  informatioii  respecting  man- 
gold-wortzeL    The  subject  of  their  discourse 
reached  the  ear  of  Mr*  Harcourti  who,  calling 
out  hrom  the  sofa, 

Comptun,  if  you  will  give  me  your  arm  to 
help  me  into  the  conservatory  to  see  these 
doves,  I  will  tell  you  more  about  mangdd- 
wortzd  than  the  Archdeacon  ever  dieamt 
about,'*  hobbled  with  quickness  away. 

Now  to  have  avoided  addressing  the  Arch- 
deacon would  have  heen  marked,  and  dissonant 
with  the  tone  of  calm  firiendhness,  which  she 
so  ardently  desired  should  be  established  be- 
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tween  them.  Raising  her  eyes,  therefore,  she 
began  by  making  some  trifling  remark;  but 
encountered  so  troubled  and  anxious  a  glance, 
the  words  died  on  her  lips.  She  could  now 
see  that  time  had  much  changed  the  Arch- 
deacon. He  was  much  paler  than  form^; 
and  his  hair,  which  was  slightly  mixed  with 
grey,  was  much  worn  from  the  temples ;  giving 
him  still  more  the  likeness  of  the  saint,  whose 
picture  Lad  fust  given  Lady  Aviston  the  model 
for  manly  beauty.  He  was  perceptibly  thinner, 
and  with  a  graver  and  sadder  expression  than 
heretofore. 

Disconcerted  at  the  suspension  of  the  com- 
posure she  bad  hoped  to  maintain — a  com^ 
posure  which  the  unfashioned  and  rustic  ap- 
pearance of  himself  and  Mrs.  Leigh  in  the 
pony-chair  had  somehow  promised  should  not 
be  ruffled — ^her  thoughts  sought  rapidly  for 
some  reason  for  the  trouble  which  she  £elt 
taking  possession  of  her.  They  r^erted  to 
the  last  time  they  had  met.    Her  mother  was 
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then  alive.    The  reflection  seemed  to  account 

for  the  tears,  which  m  spite  of  herself  rose 
full  in  her  eyes«  She  wished  that  he  should  so 
aocoimt  for  them;  and  with  a  voice  scarcely 
audible,  though  steadier  than,  with  her  beating 
heai't,  she  had  hoped  it  would  be,  and  with  « 
some  slight  clLseugcnuousness,  she  said  : 

^^The  sight  of  you  brings  so  strongly  the 
remembrance  of  the  past  to  me,  that  roy  past 
griefe  come  with  it/' 

''I  feared  so;''  he  said,  hurriedly,  placing 
himself,  however,  "on  the  so^ie^  near  her.  He 
then  added,  looking  kindly  but  more  calmly 
upon  her ;  "  but  this  ought  not  to  be.  Sorrow 
for  the  dead,  though  the  most  acute,  is  still  the 
most  bearable  of  the  evils  of  this  world.'' 

There  was  nothing  in  the  sentence  mure 
tliaa  the  most  ordinary  person  might  have  said. 
It  was  a  common-place  sentiment,  plainly  ex^ 
pressed ;  and  yet  the  words  struck  on  her  ears 
with  a  vibration  which  called  up  long-forgotten 
feelings  to  her  bosom. 
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Do  you  indeed  think  them  beanUe?"  was 
all  that  ghe  could  utter. 

YeS|  assuredly he  rq)lied :  you  know 
what  Richter  so  truly  says  of  our  grief  for  the 
departed ; — '  This  sweet  sorrow  tor  the  lost^  is 
^  itseit  but  aaother  form  of  consoiatioQ.  When 
tiie  heart  is  full  of  loxiging  for  them,  it  is  but 
another  mode  of  continuing  to  love  them.'  ^ 

When  the  Archdeacon  began  the  ^ntenc^ 
he  had  but  one  idea  in  his  mind.    It  was  that 
of  speaking  kind  and  oonsoEng  words  to  one 
who  mourned  a  moth^  and  a  husband ;  the  le- 
membranoe  of  whose  deaths,  he  believed,  the  siglit 
of  himself  had  recoiled  to  her  mind,  saddemi^ 
and  depressing  it.   Lady  Aviston  knew  that  he 
referred  her  agitation  to  that  isecoUection ;  and 
had  Ustened  tu  Ixis  words  with  the  full  under* 
standing  of  the  spirit  which  buid  prompted 
them.    Aiid  ^et,  when  the  concluding  sentence 
fell  from  hii  hps,  "  when  the  heart  i^i  Jail  of 
longing  for  them,  it  is  but  anoiha  uiode  of 
cofdumng  to  love  them,*'  they  seemed  to  speak 
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another  sense  to  both;  brin^g,  as  by  some 
magnetic  power,  long  hidden  and  pent-up  feel- 
ings to  each  other's  knowledge  :  while  in  the 
rapid,  yet  deeply*speaking  glance  each  cast  at 
tibe  other,  there  was  at  once  an  avowal  of  all 
that  it  was  dangerous  for  citiicr  to  kuovv^  with 
an  affrighted  conviction  of  the  subtle  and  inde- 
structable  sympathy  which  drew  them  to  each 
other.  Oh,  eyes  I  eyes !  lucid,  beautiful  founts 
that  ye  are,  in  which  all  heaven  may  be  re- 
flected; still,  what  mysterious  phantoms  from 
the  dark  caverns  of  the  heart  within,  rise  to 
your  surface,  and  rising  there,  betray. 

With  a  desperate  effort,  the  Archdeacon 
was  the  first  to  regain  the  every-day  composure 
of  a  common  acquaintance ;  and  lising,  lie  said, 
almost  With  asperity — there  was  such  coldness 
and  rijj^idit)  in  his  manner: 

Lady  Aviston,  you  will  allow  me  to  join 
the  picture-gaasers,''  and  left  her. 

And  was  it  in  this  chilling,  severe  demeanour, 
that  all  her  hopes  were  to  end — that  some  day 
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would  find  her  in  calm  inendliness  mixing  up 
with  one,  who,  ia  the  exalted  view  with  which 
she  had  learnt  to  regard  him,  she  had  trusted 
would  prove  her  declining  life's  pure  joy — her 
guide  to  better  things  ?  The  hour  for  whidi 
in  distance  she  liad  looked,  as  one  that  must 
bear  its  full  amount  of  happiness,  had  come. 
They  had  met ;  and,  in  the  recognition  of  too 
dose  and  abiding  an  affini^  had  read  their 
doom  of  separation. 

And  this  doom  vras  now  crushing  the  freshly* 
awakened  sensibilities  of  her  heart,  when  the 
younger  Lady  Aston,  taking  the  seat  which  the 
Archdeacon  had  vacated,  now  recounted  to 
iiady  Aviston  a  long  history  of  her  great 
happiness,  ihiportance,  and  political  influence  i 
the  latter  shown  by  lier  obtaining,  in  considera- 
tion of  Sir  Heniy's  parliamentary  ser\  iccs,  the 
situation  of  tide-wsdter  at  Lyme  for  one  of  Joe 
Sims's  nine  sons. 

At  another  time,  the  got-up  recital  of  felicity, 
so  strangely  opposed  to  the  general  and  genuine 
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evidenoe  of  it,  would  have  amused  Lady 
Aviston ;  aow  she  hailed  all  this  talk,  which, 
uril)  culiiiig  iur  a  silent  hearing,  enabled  her 
to  recover  the  Uauc^uiUity,  bu  necessary  for  her 
share  of  the  prooeedings  of  the  day. 

When  luncheon  was  announced  and  the  party 
were  assembled  in  the  sumptuous  dining-room, 
the  Archdeacon  and  Dugald  were  alone  missing. 
In  about  an  hour,  the  latter  made  his  appearance, 
telling  Mrs.  Leigh,  that,  afiter  walking  with  him 
sometime  in  the  park,  the  Archdeacon  had 
found  himself  so  unwell  that  he  had  decided  on 
taking  the  pony-chair  and  returning  home  by 
Deirham,  where  he  would  see  Mr.  Bolton  and 
send  a  dy  to  bring  her  home*  Mrs.  Leigh,  of 
course,  experienced  some  anxiety,  and  waited 
nervously  the  arrival  uf  the  fly.  It  soon 
arrived ;  and  she  took  leave  of  her  friend  with 
the  same  simple  signs  of  affection  with  which 
she  had  greeted  her,  though  evidently  rejoiced 
in  the  power  of  rejoining  the  Archdeacon. 

Lady  Aviston  had  understood  the  whole 
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matter,  and  saw  that  there  were  other  reasons, 
besides  indisposition,  for  the  Archdeacon's  deptr- 
tore.  It  so  for  tutored  her,  that,  before  returning 
Mrs.  Leigh's  visit,  under  tho  plea  of  eosuriDg 
the  hading  her  at  home>  she  wrote,  inlormiDg 
her  of  her  intentions ;  thereby  giving  the  Arch-  " 
deacon  the  power  of  being  absent.  He  so 
availed  liiinsclf  of  the  knowledge  obtained. 

With  her  recollection  of  what  the  Heathfield 
Gravel-pits  had  been,  its  new  aspect  had  all  the 
effect  of  magic  upon  Lady  Aviston*  In  the 
position  of  the  church,  the  Parsonage  and  its 
gardens  running  up  to  the  heatb-crowned  bill, 
she  recognized  at  once  the  realization  of  her  ovim 
prophetical  fancies  on  the  matter,  remembering 
Miss  Stratton's  manner  on  the  occasion.  Even 
then  tliis  oblation  of  an  enthusiastic  heart  to  its 
Creator  had  been  contemplated  !  And  well  had 
it  succeeded.  Even  thus  soon,  straggling  and 
well-built  cottages  had  succeeded  the  day-built, 
peat-roofed  huts.  The  picturesque  allotment- 
ground,  the  useful  shops,  the  village  subscriptioiH 
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brew-hoiise — which  had  made  bankrupt  the  only 
beer-shop  keeper  who  had  ventured  vvithm  the 
magical  circle,  where  nothing  evil  could  live — the 
coal-yard  belonging  to  the  Parsoni^e — ^where 
coals  were  bought  at  the  price  paid  for  them, 
instead  of  supporting  a  family  on  the  increase 
of  cost  the  poor  in  their  retail  purchases  are 
made  to  give — the  school,  the  church,  all 
rendered  it  a  model  village ;  and  Lady  Aviston, 
as  she  beheld  it  stretching  far  on  either  side 
of  the  sunbright  slope,  saw  that  the  sacrifice 
•  of  a  good  man  and  woman  had  been  accepted 
at  the  shrine  at  which  it  had  been  offered. 

The  interior  of  the  Parsonage  still  more 
interested  and  pleased  her.  There  was  a 
substantial  yet  refined  simpUcity  in  all  the 
fitting  up,  which  spoke  so  well  of  its  occupants ; 
while  five  lovely  girls,  hovering  about,  with 
something  of  that  kindly  mstinct  by  which 
children,  as  well  as  dogs,  acquure  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  of  those  who  visit  their  parents  and 
masters,  shewed,  by  pretty,  cordiid  smiles,  and 
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familiar  courtesy^  their  sense  of  Lady  Avistoa's 
friendliness.  But  even  in  the  pleasure  which 
all  this  was  calculated  to  afford  to  her  affec- 
tionate nature)  there  was  a  feeling  of  sadness 
connected  with  it.  She  could  not  conceal  iwm 
herself  that  she  was,  as  it  were,  excluded  from 
it  Even  in  the  very  tenderness  which  Mr& 
Leigh  at  every  minute  betra}ed,  there  was 
something  guarded — an  avoidance  of  all  that 
could  associate  them — obviously  at  variaiioe 
with  the  spirit  which  influenced  all  beside. 
Could  there  be  truth  in  what  Sir  William  had 
once  intimated,  that,  previous  to  his  marriage 
Mr.  Leigh  had  made  an  admission  of  attach- 
ment to  herself?  It  wai>  btraiigely  improbable. 
And  yet  in  the  manners  of  ilrs.  L<:igh,  where 
a  shade  of  dread  rather  than  of  jealousy  was 
shown,  there  was  something  corroborative. 

Lady  Aviston  left  Heathfield  Parsonage,  with 
feelings  painftilly  depressed.  It  is  a  singular 
feature  in  the  melodrama  of  life,  that,  even  when 
all  the  mise  en  seme  suits  every  idea»  and  fulfils 
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every  previous  wish,  there  can  still  be  that 
crumpling  of  the  rose-leaf  to  nullify  all  other 
enjoyment.  Lady  Aviston  felt,  on  retummg 
to  h^  richly  decorated  saloons,  as  the  Pariah 
driven  to  liis  distant  mat;  and  this  solely 
because  she  found  that  the  entree  of  a  Parsonage 
wiis  in  a  measure  debarred  to  her. 

After  this  visit,  Lad)  Avdston  encountered 
the  Archdeacon  but  twice  during  the  year ; 
and  the  coldness  and  estrangement  which  he 
at  such  times  manifested  underwent  no  ame* 
lioration  as  time  passed  on.  Her  meetings 
with  Mrs.  licigh  and  her  beautiful  children 
were  less  frigid,  and  more  frequent ;  but  there 
was  still  the  same  evasion  of  intnnacy  ;  and  a 
slight  attempt  at  inducing  her  to  suffer  the 
elder  girl,  Eunice,  to  pay  her  a  visit,  was  so 
decidedly  negatived,  that  she  forebore  all  further 
efforts  tu  remove  the  liuisiblc  bturier,  which 
seemed  to  interpose  between  herself  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Heathfield  Parsonage. 

A  feeling  of  loneliness  came  over  her, 
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rendered  more  oonfirmed  by  the  removal  of 
Dugald  to  a  public  school.    BelmoDt  became 

distasteM  to  her.  Like  the  majority  of  the 
woridy  she  shrank  from  hours  of  forced  sohtude ; 
failmg  to  let  the  "  I"  of  the  miud  take  that 
chance  of  having  tlic  fuU  light  of  consciousness 
shed  upon  it.  The  poet  teDs  us  that: 
holy  hermit  is  a  mind  alone."  Yet  few  improve 
the  golden  opportunity  of  unusual  loneliness»  or 
let  the  holy  hermit"  help  to  solve  the  one 
great  problem,  which  one's  own  heart  must 
offer ;  and  which,  once  well  studied,  gives  the 
best  illustration  of  the  truths  of  Revelation 
within  our  reach. 

Like  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  is  supposed  to 
hover  over  the  place  of  its  earthly  happiness, 
so  Lady  Aviston  lingered  in  the  haunts  of  her 
brilliant  youth;  and  tiied  to  forget  the  sen- 
sibilities of  latter  years,  in  tlie  recollections 
and  the  old  friends  brought  again  upon  the 
scene.  But  the  hour  for  finding  happiness  in 
such  things  had  passed.     If  she  fdi  desolate 
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and  neglected  at  Belmont,  at  Brighton  she 
felt  weariness,  and  a  certain  stepping  down 
from  the  pedestal,  upon  which  age  and  altered 
views  had  placed  her.  She  was  courted  and 
still  admired;  for  the  charms  of  youth  ware 
succeeded  by  an  elegance  and  a  refinemeut  ul 
look  and  manner,  wiiich  in  the  world  will  often 
keep  head  with  imhelped  nature.  ller  hand 
too  was  sought  in  marriage  by  those  whose 
merits  and  position  might  have  ensured  the 
acceptance  of  their  vows ;  but  she  shrunk  with 
undissembled  aversion  from  those  liaisons 
politiques ;  which,  those  unions  may  be 
termed,  where  wealth,  parity  of  a  age  and 
.singleness  are  the  only  reasons  for  their  for- 
mation. 

In  the  ^es  of  the  world,  the  happiness  of 
Lady  Aviston  was  now  at  its  tone.  It  saw 
her  Math  all  that  it  is  toiling  to  obtain ;  enjoy- 
ing all  which  it  is  its  hope  to  share.  The 
world — the  well-bred  world — never  looks  behind 
the  curtain ;  or  it  would  have  seen  that  this 
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&vourite  of  fortune  was  m  unhappy  woman ; 
though  it  might  not  have  understood  the 
source  of  her,  grief.  What  was  it  in  fact,  but 
a  phantom  of  the  mind ;— a  sickly  craving  for 
that,  whidi  Heaven,  or  destiny,  as  the  worid 
calls  it,  had  withheld  from  her — a  crushed  and 
uncherished  affection?  Alas!  its  veiy  immi^ 
teriality  made  its  bitterness ;  involving,  as  it 
did,  umuipresence.  And  was  there  no  esciqv 
ing  from  it  among  the  realities  of  life?  No 
driving  forth  ideal  cares  by  substantial  ones? 
In  short,  no  adopting  the  anxieties  of  others, 
as  scarecrows  to  the  morbid  passions  which 
vex  inert  humanity  ?  The  art  was  unknown  to 
her.  It  is  not  among  those  which  the  world 
teaches  its  nurslings;  and  she  had  failed  to 
discover  it  for  herself.  Eztoisive  feelmgs  of 
benevolence  were  not  wanting  in  bet  com- 
position, and  she  gave  largely  in  charities; 
extravagantly,  those  said,  who  interfered  in 
such  matters.  But  they  cost  her  no  thought, 
no  trouble.    The  ever  open  hand  was  nut 
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the  helping  hand;  and  she  delegated  to  others 
the  care  of  finding  to  whom  that  helping  hand 
should  be  extended 

life  without  labour  is  not  the  life  which 
God  awards  to  his  creatures.  There  is  a 
figurative  sweat  of  the  brow,  by  which  its  en- 
joyments must  be  achieved,  even  where  the 
hands  have  not  to  contend  with  thorns  and 
thistles.  Lady  Aviston  Jmew  not  this ;  and 
she  pined  and  felt  as  nothing  in  the  world, 
simply  because  as  yet,  she  had  done  nothing 
for  it,  beyond  trying  to  amuse  it  with  the 
gew-gaws,  which  now,  like  a  tired  cluld,  she 
would  fain  cast  from  her.  And  so  time  went 
on ;  and  she  saw  each  passing  year  fall  around 
her  like  the  snowy  petals  of  the  cistus.  As 
yet  no  seed-pod  had  Men  among  the  flowery 
ruin,  to  spring  up  a  plant  for  another 
world. 

Dugaid  Aviston  was  abready  entered  at 
Baliol ;  and,  in  his  present  success,  and  promises 
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for  the  future,  there  were  some  causei^  of  glon 
for  a  mothcr*s  heart.  The  long  vacations  mtt 
always  spent  by  her  at  Bdmonty  in  wtuch 
place  he  showed  great  interest.  His  eDjo}^^!! 
shed  a  faint  reflection  on  her  path ;  but  Aere 
was  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Heathfield  ahnm 
a  preponderating  gloom.  In  her  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Leigh  famUy,  she  seemed  to 
see  what  would  have  been  au  interest  and 
charm  to  the  passing  hour  ;  and  in  the  gratefid 
affection,  with  which  tlie  kindness  it  was  in  her 
power  to  show  them,  wiis  received,  she  read  the 
truth  and  cordiality  of  the  hearts  of  the  mother 
and  her  girts.  But  stQl  the  eorebn  was  kept 
up.  She  felt  that  it  was  the  Archdeacon's 
pleasure  that  so  it  should  be,  and  she  dared 
not  plead  her  encreased  years — ^ber  subdued 
spirit — as  a  reason  for  relaxing  these  sanitaiy 
laws.  Alas!  the  craving  ot  her  heart  told 
otlierwise;  and  she  would  return  to  Brigiiluu 
and  to  London,  and  seek  to  had,  m  the  Ciiu- 
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cuanon  of  society,  a  counter-irritant  o  the  pain 
of  ever.watchful,  yet  ever-disappointed  affection. 
There  at  least  no  hearth,  no  heart  was  closed 
to  her. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"Gone  is  gone^  and  dead  is  deadl" 

GERMAN  SONG. 

And  what  was  going  oa  in  that  Parsoaage, 
which,  to  the  aching,  wearied  heart  of  Lady 
Aviston,  seemed  lijie  that  blessed  eastward 
garden,  watered  by  the  four-brandied  river, 
where  grew  all  things  good  ? 

With  that  seeming  wantonness  of  purpose 
which  sometimes  marks  his  inscrutable  course ; 
— with  that  unfathomable  deptii  of  design  which 
makes  men  pause  aiid  muse  on  his  doings,  whi  a 
they  see  the  good  and  beautiful  snatched  from  the 
earth — ^the  sinner  still  left  to  corrupt  it — 
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Death  now  hovered  over  the  roof  which 
sheltered  so  much  of  peace  and  iroodness. 

Lady  Aviston  was  at  Belmont  at  the  time ; 
but  the  first  tliiog  she  heard  of  it,  was  the 
arrival  of  the  three  elder  daughters  of  the 
Archdeacon  in  a  hired  carriage,  and  who,  with 
scared  and  woeful  cuuteminces,  were  ushered 
into  her  morning-room.  Eunice  presented  a 
note  firom  her  father.  It  contained  merely  these 
few  lines: 

"  Dear  Lady  Aviston, 
'^Augusta,  in  her  hour  of  agony  and  needt 
tiu-ns  to  your  adection  for  assistance.  The  hves  of 
our  two  youngest  ciiildren  are  pronounced  to  be 
in  instant  danger  from  typhus.  Our  other  girls 
have  not  been  near  them ;  but  in  our  small 
house  there  is  dang^  of  infection,  particularly 
as  this  morning  Augusta  herself  feels  symptoms 
of  fever.  If  you  have  a  fear  of  mfection  on 
your  part — ^though  Augusta  tells  me  there  need 
be  none,  their  dothes  having  been  kept  wholly 
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separate— win  you  arrange  something  for  them 
in  some  cottage  near  you  ?  I  am  parafysed — 
powerless.  I  cannot  face  the  loss  of  these 
two  beautiful  creatures  with  the  strength  ot 
the  Christian — the  man.  And  I  t\irn  to  all 
things  human.  The  trust  in  your  affection, 
which  has  encomaged  tliis  step,  has  reheved 
us  of  much  of  our  anguish. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

''John  Leigh." 

The  death  of  the  two  poor  little  angel 
children  took  place  that  day.  It  had  loDg 
been  foretold  by  the  crunes  of  Heathheki, 
in  the  sentence  so  often  pronounced  by  the 
superstition  of  country  people :  **  They  were 
too  gaud  and  too  beautiful  to  live."  Mrs. 
Leigh  was  the  next  victim  to  a  malady  whidi 
for  ever  haunts  the  English  viHage ;  and  the 
Archdeacon  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  its 
fearful  contagion.  He  struggled  long  with  it ; 
but  was  at  length  pronounced  oonralescefit 
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After  three  months  absence  from  Heath*- 
field,  he  came  to  claim  bis  surviving  children 
from  her  who  bad  so  tendeily  cherished 
them. 

The  meeting  was  one  in  which  when  all 
by  a  desperate  effort  at  scii-control  presented 
calm,  nay  even  cold  aspects.  The  words  of 
affection  were  pent  up  willuu  the  aching  bosom, 
that  no  tender  feeling  sliould  cause  the  outburst 
of  grief  which  aU  felt  so  difficult  to  stifle. 

Lady  Aviston  suffered  equally  with  the  &ther 
and  the  daughters.  It  was  a  strange  epoch 
in  her  life,  thus  to  be  associated  in  the  sorrows 
of  those  who  had  been  taught  to  shrink  from 
her  in  tfie  bright  hours  of  their  happiness. 
But  well  she  bore  her  part  in  the  task  of 
suotiung ;  and  each  of  the  poor  girls  lelt  that 
in  her  tenderness,  Grod  had  given  comfort  to 
their  bereaved  hearts. 

At  length  the  moment  of  sepaiutlon  drew 
near.  The  carriage  was  announced  as  being 
packed,  and  all  things  were  in  readiness.  Lady 
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Aviston  drew  her  breath  quickly.  Tliere  was 
a  palpitation  at  her  heart  causing  pain  and 
almost  suflFoGation. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horror  and  affliction 
of  the  last  four  months,  there  had  been  a  baim 
to  her  feelings,  long  unknown  to  them.  She 
had  held  sweet,  affectionate,  confiding  things 
to  her  loving  bosom ;  and  this  had  brought 
back  a  shadow  of  those  days,  whm  she  in 
her  youth  had  cluog  to  the  mother  whom  she 
had  loved,  as  these  young  creatures  now  loved 
,  her.  The  heart  which  had  thus  blossomed 
forth  in  the  atiectiou,  so  consonant  to  her 
tender  natiu«,  must  again  be  checked  ilic 
torpedo  chill  of  unaccordant  societj. 

She  stood  up  with  a  painful  mastery  over 
feeUngs,  which,  but  for  the  power  lent  by  long 
habit,  could  have  vented  itself  in  sobs  and 
tears ;  but  now  calmly  received  the  parting 
embraces  of  these  young  and  end^uing  girls. 
They  iiad  each  pressed  her  in  their  ai  iu^ , 
and  now  the  Archdeacon  held  her  hands,  wisb- 
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ing,  but  wanting  power  to  express  his  thanks. 
Were  aU,  then,  going — all  she  loved — all  who 
loved  her? 

EoDioe  saw  the  pained  expression  of  the 
beautiful  face,  she  had  so  often  watched  with 
admiring  affection.  She  knew,  by  the  instinct 
of  her  own  sweet  hearty  how  that  kind  Mend 
was  suffering ;  and  she  knew  why.  She  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  the  Archdeacon.  He 
assented  to  their  purport ;  and  then,  approach- 
bg  Lady  Aviston,  she  said  modestly,  and  with 
some  little  timidity,  for  as  yet  the  now  mother- 
less girl  had  never  acted  for  herself ;  Will 
you  let  me  remain  with  you  ahtUe  while  longer. 
Lady  Aviston 

It  was  a  proposal  that,  in  *the  happiness 
it  shed  ov^  her.  Lady  Aviston  thought  must 
bring  a  blessing  to  the  young  thing  who  had 
so  timely  interposed  the  solace  of  prevenance 
and  affection. 

A  new  era  seemed  dawning  on  the  wearied 
existence  of  L»ady  Aviston ;  and  the  £air  churxties 
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of  life  promised  to  put  forth  more  perfect 
blossoming  in  the  autumn  of  her  days^  than 
they  had  done  either  in^their  summer  or  spring. 
The  love  of  these  beautiful  girls  for  herselt' 
appeared  to  grow  with  their  growth ;  and 
all  of  her  chardcter,  which  to  the  world  \va& 
subject  of  admiration,  from  them  called  lurih 
the  more  endearing  mead  of  enthusiastic  nSh> 
lion.  She  in  her  turn  seemed  worked  to  a 
recognition  of  pleasure — almost  of  gladness  m 
the  exhibition  of  their  unsophisticated  feelings ; 
while  their  excessive  loveliness,  to  eyes  too 
long  accustomed  to  study  the  outward  seeaiiBg 
of  things,  Icot  a  magic  to  the  communion. 

Of  the  Archdeacon,  Lady  Aviston  saw  but 
little.  His  duties  in  the  diocese,  and  dicse 
immediately  connected  with  his  own  minialry, 
left  him  but  little  leisure  for  home  pleasures. 
\v  hen  they  met,  she  was  struck  with  the  change 
wluch  sorrow  aud  sickness  still  worked  in  las 
appearance ;  and  to  the  ever  present  sense  of 
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and  the  father's  heart  had  been  submitted,  biic 
attributed  much  of  the  coldness  and  restraint 
of  his  manners  with  herself.  He  seemed  fully 
to  recognise  the  happiness  which  her  kindness 
aod  attectiou  had  cast  over  the  death-clouded 
path  of  his  motherless  girls,  and  tacilitated 
in  every  way  their  meeting,  even  to  debarring 
himself  of  the  only  gladness  which  their  pre- 
sence lent  to  his  bereaved  home.  They  felt 
gratefully  the  sacrifice  his  love  induced,  and 
abstained  from  using  it  too  prodigally :  indem* 
nifying  themselves  for  their  moderation,  by 
luring  Lady  Aviston  to  pass  much  of  her  time 
at  Heatlifield. 

Hours  passed  in  the  sanctuary  of  that  holy 
home;  lessons  taught  by  the  hallowed  truths 
and  genuine  &ith  which  there  became  known 
to  her,  were  not  without  a  blessed  iatluence« 
For  the  first  tune  in  her  life,  she  learnt  the 
true  nature  of  Gud  i  who,  by  crosses  ur  bles- 
sings, adversity  or  prosperity,  in  the  stirring 
scenes  of  tiie  worldj  or  in  the  covert  of  seclusion, 
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reveals  liimself  once  in  the  earthly  ezisteDce 
oi  every  soul ;  though  the  witness  had  hitht^ 
been  wanting.  But — the  real  evidence  is  our 
own  inner  instinct  of  conviction  which  God 
has  written  in  oiur  hearts,  illuminated  and 
explained  by  the  lives  and  characters  of  pmons 
about  us,  and  by  the  history  of  persons  and 
nations  in  other  times.  Tke  power  of  God 
u  visibly  revealed  in  a  true  Ood-fearmg  tnn. 
It  is  not  an  idea;  it  is  not  a  dream.  Ideas 
are  passive ;  dreams  are  ineffectuaL  It  is  a 
living  power.  It  is  seen  in  the  beauty  of 
goodness  which  is  shed  over  even  the  most 
illiterate  and  ungifled,  and  with  those  whose 
natural  powers  are  larger,  in  the  lofty  obedience, 
in  the  dignity,  the  serenity,  the  high  and  nobk 
energy  which  &ith  in  Him  makes  possible,  and 
which  are  impossible  without  Him.'' 

Was  this  conviction — this  spirit  of  good  k» 
powerful  that  it  came  through  him  who  had 
exercised  so  strange  a  control  over  her  ?  Na 
Even  while  her  soul  had  learnt  to  look  up  to 
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an  invisible  friend  and  father  in  heaven,  it 
oonnected  with  the  earnest  faith  and  newly 
awakened  hopes  of  the  Christian,  thoughts  of 
the  "  God-fearing  man  "  who  had  brought  them 
to  her.  Was  there  evil  in  this  ?  Among  the 
questions  by  which  she  had  sought  further 
knowledge  in  the  new  but  simple  :science  now 
spread  before  her,  this  inquiry  could  not  be 
introduced.  It  was  her  own  heart»  therefore, 
which  answered  it.  That  told  her,  that  the 
high  and  reverential  love,  which  a  woman  feels 
to  him  who  realises  to  his  best  the  purpose  of 
his  God-worshippbg — God-glorii)  iug  existence ; 
a  love  unmixed  by  the  debasing  passions  of 
earth  and  interfering  with  no  fellow-crea- 
ture's happiness,  is  one  which  angels  share 
and  God  approves.  And  so  she  hugged  the 
viviiying  essence  to  her  heart ;  which,  forgetting 
its  long-crushed  hopes — its  life-weary  aspirations, 
and  the  weight  of  years  which  now  might 
have  warranted  its>  chill,  warmed  to  the  happier 
influence. 
VOL.  in.  N 
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Lady  Aviatoa  had  always  £dt  that  to  the 
good  and  beautiful  Eunice  much  of  her  present 
peace  was  owing.  She  had  dung  to  her  at  a 
monient  when  her  sense  of  her  solitary  posiUua 
was  most  acute :  and  thus  had  so  excited  her 

gratitude  and  aflfectioni  that  her  ifeareat  hope 
was  one  day  to  evinoe  it  The  o^portiinity 
promised  soon  to  present  itsdf. 

Dugald  Aviston,  at  his  visits  to  Belmoiiti 
which  his  mother  now  rarely  quitted,  soon 
betrayed  a  pref^ence  for  Eunice  above  ba 
sisters.  An  assimilation  of  tastes  was  the 
first  attraction  whidi  drew  them  to  each  other. 
The  Tractarian  Crnrate  of  Deirham  had  made 
Euiiice  most  learned  in  all  the  pretty  plaj  things 
of  llie  clique.  She  planned  encaustic  tiles  and 
altar  palls.  She  sketched  with  an  arcfaiteclfs 
precision,  fonts  and  standard  ends ;  and  witfaa^ 
chanted  Gregorian  tones  with  a  sweetness  and 
fulness  of  melody  that  enchanted  Dugald,  who 
bad  just  entered  with  all  the  impetuosity  d 
twenty  into  the  enticing  study  of  revival^ 
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which,  connected  as  it  was  with  ecdesiology,  and 
therefore,  as  he  believed,  with  religion — though 
the  relatiua  was  not  imperative — it  assumed 
importanoe  m  the  mind  of  one,  whose  {nrevailing 
yirtue  was  service  to  God— whose  abiding  pas- 
sion, the  masteiy  over  men. 

The  Archdeacon  was  the  first  to  mention  to 
Lady  Aviston  his  beUef  of  the  attachment 
springing  up  between  their  children.  She  told 
him,  smilingly,  that  she  had  done  her  utmost 
to  forward  it;  and  that  it  would  be  in  her 
power  to  make  over  that  portion  of  her  fortune 
to  her  son,  which  would  enable  to  him  marry 
on  his  coming  ot  age,  if  Eunice  accepted  him. 
She  entreated  the  Archdeacon  to  take  no  im* 
mediate  notice  of  all  this,  imtil  her  return  from 
London,  whither  she  was  going  immediately, 
to  secure  the  independence  of  Dugald;  Sir 
William  having  left  her  undivided  possessbn  of 
his  large  property* 

The  Archdeacon  had  nothing  to  lurge  against 
her  plans.    The  attentions  of  Dugald  were  suf- 
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fidently  general  to  excuse  blindness;  and  the 
high  character  and  attainments  of  the  3^001^ 
man  gave  him  a  sufficient  daim  to  his  cchi* 

sideration^  indtpcodently  of  his  relation  to  Lady 

Aviston. 


town,  Lady  Aviston  and  her  son  drove  over  to 
Heathfield  to  say  adieu.  Tibeir  visit  was  neutf 
concluded ;  when  l>ugald  asked  Eunice  and  her 
sisters  to  accompany  liim  into  the  Churchi 
which  opened  into  the  garden,  to  try  some 
ancient  service  for  the  even-song  on  the 
oigan.  Lady  Aviston  declined  joining  them, 
seating  herself  at  the  open  window ;  and  took 
up  a  newspaper,  in  order  not  to  distiu4>  the 
Archdeacon,  who  for  some  time  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  a  huge  folio  in  a  distant  corner 
of  the  apui  lment,  from  which  he  was  busily 
taking  notes,  so  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  they  were  alone. 

There  was  a  soothing  influence  in  the  soft 
swelling  notes  of  the  organ,  the  sweet  odour  of 
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the  flower-garden,  and  the  subdued  light  eater* 
ing  from  windows  shaded  by  flowering  and 
fragrant  creepers,  that  lent  an  enchantment  to 
the  moment.  Lady  Aviston  forgot  to  read, 
and  gazed  out  on  a  lawn  as  smooth  as  that  at 
Belmont^-on  flowers  as  brilliant;  and  the 
nothingness  of  wealth  which  had  so  oft  of  late 
occurred  to  her,  struck  her  still  more  forcibly. 
She  turned  to  look  at  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ment. There  was  elegance  in  all  the  arraoge- 
ments  of  the  simple  furniture,  and  education 
and  intellect  in  all  the  ornaments,  sparingly 
and  judiciously  spread  about  What  could  the 
most  sumptuous  rooms  show  more?  Merely 
money.  The  am>wer,  as  it  occurred,  gave  her 
pain.  Slie  thought  of  the  marriage  wiiieh 
William  had  contracted  for  the  sake  of  wealth. 

» 

She  thought  of  her  own  with  him.  Both  had 
brought  love-crossed  hearts  to  the  altar  of 
fortune.  They  were  unworthy  offerings  at  an 
unworthy  shrine. 

A  sigh  escaped  her.    It  was  echoed ;  and  6iie 
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found  the  Archdeacon's  eyes  withdrawn  from 
his  book,  and  rivettcd  intcDtly  oa  herselfl 

There  was  at  once  tenderness  and  eaniest- 
ness  in  his  gaze ;  then  might  be  admintioD; 
for  by  all  her  el^noe  and  esqnisite  taste  in 
diessy  which  was  seoond  nature,  theie  was 
attraction  lent  to  her  delicate  features  and 
graceiul  form.  Her  eyes  still  looked  out  from 
their  shaded  lidS|  witli  but  little  of  their  dark 
radiance  abated. 

The  kxdc  of  the  Archdeaooo  ruffled  a  well  of 
deep  and  long-dumbering  feeling ;  and  she  folt 
her  eyes  B^sh^inthe  moment  of  emotion,  as  she 
met  his  glance.  She  passed  her  hands  over 
them ;  almost  fearing  that  the  gleaming,  she 
could  not  temper,  might  be  construed  into 
anger,  as  she  said : 

I  oould  ahnost  fonc^  I  saw  the  Curate  of 
Ddrham,  and  not  the  grave  Archdeacon*" 

l£  you  could  look  a  fitde  deeper^  Laify 
Aviston,"  he  rephed,  drawing  near  her,  "  you 
might  see  the  pour  Curate's  heart  even  now 
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beatmg  in  ao  old  man's  bosom."  He  spoke 
sadly,  but  with  a  tone  and  look  of  ardent 
feding,  whiidi  sent  all  the  blood  with  a  hurried 
rush  through  her  veins.  She  could  not  reply. 
It  was  impossible  to  take  his  words  playfiiliyi 
and  so  respond  to  them ;  neither  eould  the 
aUusion  to  his  age,  which  so  tacitly  referred  to 
her  own,  prevent  them  carrying  an  impetuoui^ 
stream  of  recollections  tlirough  her  mind.  Here 
was  a  virtual  avowal  of  early  affection;  an 
avowal  which,  in  times  past,  would  have  been  a 
crowning  blessing  to  a  gay  and  gladsome  hfe. 
But  that  &ilmg — long  years  of  up^tom  feel- 
ings and  an  unanswered  heart  had  been  her 
lot  The  idea,  as  it  struck  her»  swelled  her 
bosom  with  a  slight  resentment;  and  the 
tongue,  which  thoughts  of  love  had  rendered 
mute,  now  found  power  under  a  sense  of 
injury.  She  removed  her  hand  from  her  eyes, 
which  glistened  reproachfully,  as  she  said : 

'*You  ought  not  to  speak  thus.  If  your 
words  are  true,  they  are  admitting  what  ought 
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to  have  been  told  long,  long  ago.  But  you 
then  kept  silence — ^you  must  keep  silence  now* 
Ob !  it  would  be  crael  to  raise  the  doud  of 
bitterness  and  regrtt^  which  your  words  almost 
conjure  up." 

The  excitement  of  Lady  Aviston  seemed  to 
gather  force  as  her  feelings  found  utteraDce; 
for,  after  a  moment's  pause,  clasping  her  hands 
together  with  a  vehemence  which  threatened  to 
fracture  their  frail  kid  covering,  she  said, 
angrily,  but  quickly : 

Mr.  licigh — ^my  hfe  has  been  a  prosperous 
one,  but  not  a  happy  one.  Heaven  knows  that 
I  have  been  thankful  for  the  prosperity  giveo 
me — and  patient  under  the  absence  of  that 
happiness  it  has  denied  me.  I  am  still  giatefiil 
— would  still  be  patient,  fiut  your  words 
call  for  the  oonfession — the  accusation — 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  that  it  is  to  you  1 
alone  attribute  that  blight — that  withering — 
which  has  nutde  my  past  life  diag  on  so 
drearily.'* 
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The  Archdeacon  showed  no  surprise  at  her 
words,  though  a  slight  fltish  passed  over  his 
&oe.  And  he  seemed  perplexed  and  irresohite, 
as  he  said,  hesitatingly : 

"  You  confess,  what  my  own  feelmgs  have 
taught  me  to  understand.  I,  too,  know  that 
blight — that  withering.  I,  too,  in  a  measure 
re-echo  your  accusation.  It  is  indeed  to  you  I 
have  owed  that  weariness  of  spirit,  which  an 
inteniipted  affection  involves.  It  was  your 
levity — ^your  errors  which  severed  us.  Doubtless 
it  has  been  for  good.  I  have  never  dared  to 
question  tiaat'* 

The  Archdeacon  spoke  slowly,  almost  sternly. 
Yet  there  was  a  tit^mour  m  his  voice— a  kind- 
ness  in  his  eye,  which  seemed  to  behe  the 
severity  of  his  words.  However,  to  Lady 
Aviston  they  offered  no  palliating  influence. 
Angry  surprise  seemed  to  take  possession  of 
her  heart ;  and,  with  resentful  expression,  she 
asked: 

Of  what  have  you  dared  to  suspect  me?*' 

N  3 
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Not  suspect — ^not  suspect  Ltdy  Avistoo,*' 

the  Archdeacon  said  sorrowfully.  My  thoughts 
could  harbour  notbiog  so  dark — uothmg  so 
base  as  suspicion,  where  you  were  conoeraed. 
Ahs!  your  fearless  nature  — ^your  proud  in* 
genuousness  never  soi^t  to  conoeal  the 
dangerous  levity  which  undid  us*  But  do  not 
let  us  speak  more  on  the  suLyect,"  he  added 
hurriedly.  cannot  be  calm.  I  fear  even 
now  its  influence.  And  yet  you  should  know 
all — to  exonerate  me  from  what  may  have 
appeared  inoonsistent — unworthy.  It  mi^  pain 
you — but  it  ought  to  be.  1  have  diaries  of  the 
years  of  my  sing^  hfe.  I  will  find  a  page 
which  may  explain  alL  It  brings  up  old 
ghosts,'  he  saidt  trying  to  smile — ^for  he  saw  an 
expression  of  alarm  in  Lad}  Avistou's  coun* 
tenance;  '^but  that  all  exordsts  do,  before 
laying  them.'' 

Lady  Aviston  forbore  answering.  She  saw 
the  canticle  amateurs  coming  from  the  church, 
and  she  felt  that  ^e  must  now  wait  for  the 
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elucklation  of  all  this  perplexity ;  a  perplexity, 
which  ahnoBt  rendered  nugatory  the  impression, 
which  the  tenderness  betrayed  by  the  Arch- 
deacon would  have  tendered  to  her  still  loving 
—though  well-schouled  heart. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

''It  was  appointed  that  repentance  should  be  ac- 
cepted instead  of  innooenoe^  and  final  poniahment  be 

awarded  only  to  the  impenitent  and  obdurate  offender/' 

It  was  not  until  two  days  after  her  arrival 

in  JLondoni  that  Lady  Aviston  received  any 
oommunication  from  the  Archdeaoon.  She 
had  already  given  instructions  to  the  lawyers 
to  vest  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  whom  she 
named,  a  sum  equal  to  producing  an  income 
of  £2,000  a-year  to  her  son ;  while,  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  gentlemen  was  also  to  be 
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placed,  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  Eunice 
Leigh,  fimds  tu  iialf  the  amount  of  that  given 
to  Dugald.  It  was  an  act  which  bhe  behoved 
would  render  their  marriage  happier,  thus  ren- 
dering their  worldly  possessions  more  equal. 
She  had  stiU  reserved  for  herself  the  enjoyment 
of  an  income  ample  for  the  most  prodigal  ex- 
penditure, and  therefore  quite  equal  to  the  simple 
life  she  hoped  henceforth  to  lead  at  Belmont. 

It  was  with  some  emotion  she  broke  the  seal 
of  the  Archdeacon's  letter,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'Heathfield,  Jane  Ut. 

"  Dear  Lady  AvLston, 

I  have  found  the  page  of  my  Diary  ;  but  I 
revoke  my  promise  cxf  sendmg  it  to  you.  It 
was  written  at  a  moment  of  irritation  and  pain- 
ful excitement ;  and  would  hurt,  perhaps  offend 
you,  while  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  the 
infliction.  Yet,  as  I  owe  it  to  myself  that  you 
should  be  acquainted  with  its  substance — per- 
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haf»  I  owe  it  you — will  endeavour  to  impart 
it  without  one  wounding  expression. 

''You  must  recollect  the  Waterloo /e^e  at 
Admii'al  Culthorpe's.  Fatally  influenced  by 
your  strange  and  openly-avowed  prefereooc 
on  that  night— ibr  wfaicb  all  your  previoua 
unguarded  partialis  had  in  a  measure  laid  the 
train — Captain  fiasend^  in  a  nu>ment  when 
frantic  by  my  slight  int^erencOi  the  contend- 
ing force  of  a  passionate  love,  and  the  throes  of 
conscience,  disclosed  to  me  this  determination : — 
to  mduoe  you  to  adopt  that  line  of  conduct, 
which,  though  breaking  through  all  the  laws 
that  men  conceive  holy,  by  giving  you  to  &ich 
other  might  enable  you,  in  some  distant  land 
to  live  together  a  life  of  love»  which  might  bear 
witness  by  its  purity  and  refincmeDt  that  love 
not  vice,  had  led  you  to  the  unhaDowed  step. 

»  This  mad,  this  wietcfaed  sophistry  was  con- 
teated  by  me  with  a  heat^a  violence  that 
called  up  the  beliet^  that  love  for  yourself  and 
not  horror — agony — at  this  disdosurei  led  to 
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the  pleadiiigs — tbe  demmdatioiiB  whicbfell  from 
me.  I  knew  you  not  then  but  as  one,  who, 
without  one  previous  thought  of  impurity, 
might  still  fall  before  the  force  of  so  much 
passion — of  love  that  could  sacrifice  everything 
for  your  sake.  I  trembled  lest  you  ehould  be 
submitted  to  the  perilous  trisL  The  recdlecv 
tion  of  the  fierce  oontentioos  of  that  night  even 
now  troubles  me.  By  the  power  of  threalis — 
of  sootiiing— of  the  most  abject  sup{dication,  I 
induced  the  distracted  man  to  give  me  a  sacred 
promise  that  he  would  not  see  you  for  three 
months^  It  was  a  temporizing  measure,  which, 
I  argued,  would  enable  better  feelings  to  assert 
their  dominion.  I  was  right.  He  awoke  to 
reason ;  but,  I  believe,  never  lost  the  sense  of 
an  abiding  love ; — ^but  it  is  long  since  I  have 
heard  of  him.   The  promise,  nay,  the  oath — 

■ 

f(nr  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  dared 
to  exact  ono— was  given;  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  I. would  make  one  similar — to 
the  purport  that  neither  then  nor  ever,  should 
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I  attempt  to  benefit  by  this  ranmciation  on  his 
part)  by  seeking  to  unite  myself  with  you. 

The  propriety  of  binding  mysdf  by  a  vow, 
alone  caused  hesitation.  For,  though  at  the 
moment  my  whole  being  was  filled  by  the  most 
bewfldering  passion  for  youradf,  the  oath  that 
would  abjure  it,  could  scarcely  be  more  stiin* 
gent  than  my  daily  struggle  against  it.  I 
must  be  very  brief;  I  feel  that  I  am  on 
dangerous  ground 

Prepossessed  with  an  idea  that  your  every 
fascination  was  a  wile — your  sweet  and  endear- 
ing attractions  were  the  cold  calculations  of 
coquetry,  I  still  suffered  myself  to  be  fettered 
by  thenu  I  behoved  it  was  mn, — nay,  it  was 
sin  i  for  it  was  against  the  struggles  of  a  better 
purpose  that  it  still  was  dominant 

"  Our  acquaintance  had  began  with  tlie  im- 

♦ 

pression  that,  if  not  indifierent,  you  disliked  me. 


Poor  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  her  kind,  yet  strange 
confusion  of  purpose,  even  while  combatting 
this  idea  which  she  herself  set  up^  confirmed 
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it.  by  betraying  many  girlish  aad  ligbt-hearted 

strictures  on  my  costume  and  manners.  It 
was  strange  that  in  this  I  fancied  I  saw 
my  safety ;  and,  under  this   delusion,  dared 

to  gaze  cm  loveliness  which  might  have  fasd* 
Dated  a  less  earth-bound  spirit  than  my  own. 
I  mention  the  belief  I  had  of  your  indifference, 
to  explain,  that  everything  tending  to  upset  it 
was  understood  as  a  part  of  the  system  by  which 
<ill  men  were  to  be  brought  to  your  feet. 
Your  attentions  to  Captain  Essenden  were  thus 
construed— their  continuance  to  a  tenderer  feel- 
ing. You  were  wrong ;  I  must  not  conceal  it 
from  you — ^you  were  deeply  to  be  censured. 
Mothing  of  the  custom  of  society,  nothing  of  its 
permitted  levities  should  liuvo  hid  from  you  the 
truth,  that  you  were  interposing  yumstif  be- 
tween  the  soul  of  a  feDow-creature  and  Heaven. 
I  must  add,  that  my  good  Augusta  always 
looked  with  indulgeoce  on  the  thoughtlessness 
which  a  country  neighbourhood  was  disposed 
to  judge  harshly.    She   also  suspected,  and 
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queBtbned  me  on  my  feeliiigs  finr  you.  I  told 
her  hm&y^  that^  whatever  their  nature,  they 

must  be  uprooted;  that  the  iadulgeiice  of  them 
was  an  infringement  of  the  rule  wiiich  I  bad 
deliburately  laid  down  for  my  future  life ;  that 
the  whole  aim  of  my  existence  would  be  sub- 
verted by  them,  my  strength  aad  usefulness 
fettered*  I  thought  so  then,  writhing,  as  I  was, 
under  my  doubt  of  your  sentiments  towards 
Essenden,  I  moreover  informed  Aug;u8ta,  that 
an  irremediable  bar  had  been  put  to  eiery 
sentiment  of  a  tender  nature  from  myadf  to 
you.  I  found  afterwards  that  she  construed 
my  words  as  admitting  that  I  had  been  rejected 
by  you«  It  was  a  belief  tiiat  intcrfertid  less 
with  licr  happiness  than  any  other.  I  liad  not 
designed  its  existence;  but  I  took  no  paini 
to  remove  it 

''The  saerifioe  of  her  worldly  vvealth  to  the 
wdbbre  of  the  oommuniiyi  over  which  she 
watched  so  &ithfully,  was  completed  before  a 
word  relative  to  our  union  had  been  uttered. 
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It  is  singular  that  your  words  first  gave  nse 
to  the  idea.  You  spoke  of  an  attachment 
between  US|  as  an  affair  known.  It  opened  s 
woiid  of  duddation  to  wlnt  the  timidity  of 
Augusta  might  have  hid  for  ever.  It  seemed 
to  promise  more  perfect  lesistanoe  of  fascina- 
tions, becooung  day  by  day  more  dangerous. 
My  marriage  followed.  I  repine  at  nothing 
that  has  passed.  In  the  shorty  but  happy  life 
of  Augusta,  she  had  the  assurance  that  God 
had  remembered  her  for  good,  for  all  she  had 
done  in  His  servioe.  It  is  He  who  has  further 
Uessedher,  in  giving  such  a  friend  as  yourself 
to  her  dear  and  orphaned  £kmice.  May  Heavra 
bless  yoU|  dearest  fiiend  1  This  is  not  hke  an 
old  man's  letter. 

What  a  wave  of  guilt  and  misery  seemed  to 
roll  over  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Aviston, 
as  she  finished  the  Archdeacon's  letter!  All 
that  siie  Imd  undergone  for  so  many  years 
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was,  then,  the  just  peualty — the  natural  bios* 
somb  of  the  evil  seeds  which  she  had  sown  1 — 
all  those  sad  Loui-s  of  craving — unrequited 
affsctioDi  the  work  of  her  own  hands ! 

And  she  had  been  the  cause  of  suffering,  of 
guilty  in  others  I  The  thought  sent  an  arrow  to 
her  breast  It  was  too  acute  for  endurance. 
With  a  slnick  she  called  for  assistance,  and 
was  heard  from  the  room  adjoining.  Tkc 
power  of  rising  to  the  beQ  was  b^ond 
her. 

And  then  all  the  busy  work  of  a  sudden 
iUness  was  enacted.  Doctors  were  sent  for, 
and  blisters  and  leeches  applied  to  the  heart, 
as  if  its  throbs  of  agony  could  be  stilled  by  any 
art,  short  of  that  which  could  extract  the 
poisoned  dart  which  rankled  there.  She  lay 
self-oonvicted  of  sin — sin,  beyond  the  power 
of  any  act  of  her  own  to  redeem.  The  groan 
and  the  shudder  told  those  who  watched  that 
the  pain  was  as  yet  unquelled.  Could  it  be  lost, 
when  the  recollection  of  the  outraged  unison  of 
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wedded  love,  outraged  by  herself — the  indulged 
and  cherished  friend,  passed  over  her  ?  It  was, 
then,  she  who  had  caused  the  banishment  from 
a  hap})\  home,  at  which  all  had  wondered — 
herself  the  most !  And  she  had  dared  to  fisel 
resentment  at  the  forgetfiilness,  which  she  had 
believed  had  caused  the  n^lect  of  her  and  her 
letters  !    Oh  I  blind  folly — ^bliud  wickedness  ! 

Eunice  and  the  Archdeacon  came  to  London ; 
and  her  affectionate  care  and  his  holy  words 
did  more  to  soothe  the  self-condemned  sufferer 
than  aught  beside.  They  remained  with  her 
some  days;  and  soon,  when  they  had  agam  left 
her,  letters  from  herself  prodaiaied  to  those 
who  loved  her  so  dearly,  that  she  was  every 
day  amending,  and  hoped  soon  to  be  at  Bdmont 

In  two  months  she  rejomed  them,  alt&ed, 
weakened,  but  comparatively  happy.  The 
conviction  of  the  evil  she  had  committed  would 
have  found  no  alleviation  in  the  days  of  her 
pride,  when,  with  self-gratulation,  she  had  fi^ 
that  she  was  not  as  others  were;  but  now. 


J 
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with  an  eye  opened  to  that  inward  disease 
the  80iil»  which  breaks  forth  either  in  the  opcD 
Iq^rosy  of  sin,  or  under  the  not  less  loathsome 
aspect  of  follyi  she  had  learnt  to  look  from 
whence  to  seek  restoration.  Now  on  bended 
knees  she  cotdd  thank  the  Father  of  spirits,  who 
had  wiUed  that,  eren  m  a  life  maiked  bf  the 
absenoe  of  aUidigioua  oonsiderationSi  marked  bjr 
the  levitjr  of  ooiiduct»  the  Mfy  of  heart  to  which 
sach  must  lead,  she  had  yet  been  defended 
from  gradual  submission  to  the  deqper  sios 
which  can  debase  and  d^rade  humanity.  Had 
the  immunity  been  owing  to  herself  ?  She  felt 
not ;  and  in  the  praise  which  her  heart  rendered 
to  Him  who  hud  saved,  was  the  spontaneous, 
hopeful  prayer  that  He  would  forgive. 

Amidst  tiie  retrospectiYe  glances  she  cask  on 
her  past  Hfe,  Lady  Aviston  could  see  that  its 
evil  tendenqr  1^  taken  its  spring  at  an  early 
period.  She  did  not  visit  this  on  her  mothor. 
Transplanted  from  natural  scenes,  and  natural 
habits,  well  had  that  mother  tiimmed  her 
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own  fragile  bark  through  the  strange  seas 
in  whidi  Fronimod  had  plaoed  her.  In  the 
actual  rdatioDS  as  wife  and  mother,  well  had 
she  fulfilled  the  duties  which  her  natural  peiu 
oeptiens  recognized.  But  in  the  cares  of  ma^ 
ternity  the  world  liad  interfered.  She  was 
furnished  with  no  experience^  no  helm  to  bear 
up  against  its  force;  and  she  had|  therefore, 
drifted  with  those  aroundi  who  might  be  sup- 
posed by  their  position  to  hxM  the  charts  for 
the  navigation.  Could  she  suppose  that  the 
important  matter  of  ediicating  the  fair,  and 
well-born  daughters  of  England,  could  be  con- 
ducted by  anything  less  than  approved  system  ? 

It  was  to  this  system  that  Lady  A^iston  now 
looked  back  with  a  sense  of  degradation.  By 
it,  a  young  woman  with  personal  attractions, 
and  all  the  tendencies  of  her  nature  unchecked, 
was  launched  into  a  gay  world,  without  one 
pnnciple  of  action  to  preserve  herself  or  others 
from  all  the  evil  she  might  incur  or  effect. 
How  faulty,  then,  the  system  which  did  not 
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better  prepare  for  the  freedom  which  it  per* 
roitted !  How  dangerous  the  liberty,  for  which 
the  strictness  of  the  education  did  not  furnish 
precaution  and  stability — a  liberty,  in  which  the 
escape  from  harm  resolved  itsdf  into  the  im- 
munity of  MarmoDtd's  Marchioness — ^'by 
good  luck  r 

The  first  visit  that  the  Archdeacon  and  his 
daughter  paid  to  Belmont  was  short.  They 
fouiid  Lady  A\'iston  languid,  and  still  iuffering 
a  little  from  pain  in  the  side ;  but  she  seemed 
to  awaken  to  so  much  gladness  and  animation 
while  they  were  with  her,  that  all  anxiety  on 
her  account  was  removed. 

As  yet  Iiady  Aviston  had  not  made  known 
her  munificence  to  Eunice.  Dugald  bad  learnt 
of  the  independence  bcciucd  lo  him  by  his 
mother;  and  had  rendered  all  the  gratitade 
and  affection  of  which  his  noble  and  eudiusiastic 
mind  was  susceptible.  He  was  to  rgoin  h^ 
in  a  week ;  and  Lady  Aviston's  wish  was,  that, 
findmg  his  effectual  means,  he  would  ask  the 
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hand  of  Euoice,  as  the  portionless  daughter  of 
the  Archdeacon ;  and  then,  on  her  acceptance, 
learn  that  lier  fortune  was  equal  to  hali^  liis 
own.  It  was  a  romantic  idea ;  but  it  was 
one  which  yielded  her  great  happiness. 

On  their  taking  leave,  Liady  Aviston  peti- 
tioned the  Archdeacon,  that  £unice  might  come 
the  next  day,  to  remain  a  few  weeks  with  her. 
He  could  have  refused  her  nothing,  so  touchmg 
wa^  the  gentleness  and  the  affection  of  her  man- 
ner; but  he  had  duties  which  called  him  the 
next  day  exactly  in  an  opposite  direction,  while 
Eunice  had  also  some  httle  parish  matters  to 
transact  then  at  Heathheid;  it  was  thereibre 
arranged,  that  on  the  following  day,  he  should 
bring  her  to  Behnont. 

The  next  day  Lady  Aviston  had  dined  at  the 
usual  eariy  hour,  which,  as  an  invalid,  she  had 
adopted ;  and,  after  one  of  those  happy  dozes, 
by  which  the  languid  cheat  the  hours  of  soh- 
tude  and  inaction,  was  gazing  in  admiration  on 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  autunmal  sim,  wiiich 
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lighted  up  all  the  park,  that,  with  its  doping 
lawns  and  slu  ub-crested  hills,  us  seen  from  her 
couch,  lay  like  a  fair  picture  open  to  her  view ; 
when  the  noise  of  cairiago-wheds  sounded  from 
beneath  her  window.  For  a  moment  she  be- 
lieved that  it  might  be  Dugald,  arriving  earlier 
than  she  had  looked  for  him,  as  it  was  past  the 
hour  when  moruing  visitors  might  be  expected ; 
but,  to  her  suiprise,  the  Archdeacon  was 
announced 

At  firsts  she  feared  that  this  unexpected  visit 
was  to  annomioe  some  misfortune;  but  the 
Archdeacon  s  cahn  look  and  tranquil  address 
re-assured  her.  After  some  minutes,  she  asked 
him  why  he  was  come,  when  he  liad  told  her  it 
would  be  impossible. 

"  I  could  not  stay  away,*'  he  said,  sUgbtly 
colouring;  ^and  as  I  finished  my  buinness 
quiddy  at  Paikham,  I  thoi^t  of  some  other 
to  bring  me  nearer  to  you.  It  is  a  pleasure 
which  pays  me  for  my  day's  double  work/* 

He  kissed  the  hand,  which  a  movement  of 
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glad  and  gratified  feeling  put  forth;  and 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  luuk  mure 
lovely,  as  a  flush  rose  on  her  pale  face,  which 
seemed  to  light  up,  with  a  new  and  more 
tender  radiance,  the  dark  eyes,  over  whose 
beauty  time  had  as  yet  shown  no  destroying 
power. 

There  was  a  joy  given  by  the  words  of  the 
Archdeacon,  that,  amid  all  the  festal  scents  of 
her  piist  life,  she  had  but  rarely  tasted ;  and 
it  called  up  her  spirit  from  sad  and  depressing 
thoughts.  For  the  last  two  months  death  had 
been  much  in  her  mind.  She  knew  that,  in 
the  peculiar  attack  she  had  experienced,  her 
hie  had  been  in  jeopardy ;  nay,  her  physician 
had  disclosed  as  much ;  and  death  had  really 
been  the  business  of  the  day.  She  had  looked 
for  it  at  every  quickening  of  her  pulse,  and 
watched,  as  it  were,  its  approach,  as  her  short 
slumbers  had  stolen  over  her.  The  awakenbg 
again  to  life  had  surprised  her,  and  that  a 
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siakiiig  so  like  death,  should  so  effectually 
staruggle  with  it  Still  it  came  not  The  faint* 
iDgs^  the  palpitations  had  again  and  again  to 
be  endured ;  and  still  they  yielded  to  ether,  sal 
volatile,  and  all  the  restoratives  prescribed. 
Each  day  seemed  snatched,  as  it  were,  trom 
the  grasp  of  a  victor,  who  thus  dallied  with  hU 
prey.  Lady  Aviston  had  not  turned  with  an 
affrighted  soul  from  death ;  still,  that  departure, 
which  in  health  may  sometimes  be  looked  on 
complacently  as  a  repose  from  soirow,  in  sick- 
ness  could  not  be  regarded  with  such  com- 
posure; and  she  had  yearned  for  a  prolonged 
life. 

A  long  silmoe  had  followed  the  words  of  the 
Archdeacon.  Lady  Aviston  felt  her  heart  beat- 
ing; and  existence  at  this  moment  seemed  so 
sweet,  she  feared  the  exquisite  emotions  might 
at  once  bid  it  cease.  She  spoke  not,  therefore, 
that  words  might  not  further  agitate  her ;  but 
at  kiigth,  after  the  lapse  of  some  miuutes, 
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again  placing  her  hand  in  his^  she  told  softly  the 
fear  that  kept  her  silent.  He  pressed  it  firmly, 
as  he  said,  with  sad  emphasis : 

"  You  must  not  speak  of  such  mournful 
things  to  me.  I  am  unable  to  bear  them. 
I  cannot  lose  you,  my  own  loved  one."  Bend- 
ing low  over  the  hand  he  still  held,  and  whose 
ddicate  fingers  glowed  in  the  tender  dasp,  he 
whispered  with  low,  yet  distinct  utterance: 
Mary,  I  cannot  live  without  you ;  I  must  see 
£ssenden.'' 

A  hood  of  tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Aviston,  They  sccincd  like  an  enchant- 
ment to  relieve  her  throbbing  bosom.  Still 
she  could  not  speak.  A  new  sense  of  felicity 
seemed  springing  forth,  and  she  dreaded  to 
dispel  it ;  and  like  the  sleeper,  who,  when  half- 
awakening,  tries  to  continue  some  blissful 
dream,  so  she  dung  to  the  blessed  perception 
fast  stealing  over  her,  that  he  who  had  so  long 
been  her  one  sweet  thought  —  her  one  sad 
longmg,  passionately  loved  her,  A  thiiil  passed 
over  her,  as  in  a  low,  broken  tone,  she  said : 
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I  may  die  to-night ;  but  now  I  know  that 
yuu  iiave  loved  me.'* 

The  Archdeacon  bent  over  her,  and  pres^ 
his  lips  fervently  on  her  pale  forehead.  As  he 
raised  again  his  head,  she  smiled  sadly  as  she 
beheld  the  troubled  a&d  aorrowing  expreasioD  d 
bis  ooimtenaDoe,  whispering — **  Do  not  grieve— 
I  may  get  weQ  and  redined  passively  agunat 
the  aim  be  bad  passed  around  her.  Did  be 
feel  that  that  sweet  face  had  lost  any  of  the 
sweet  beauty  which  in  past  years  had  hrst 
struck  upon  his  earth-led  senses  ?  Did  be  Ikd 
that  the  form  which  his  arms  encircled  hsd 
lost  the  fair  symmetry  of  her  youth  ?  Did  she 
too  see  aught  of  change?  No*  Love  lent 
to  that  moment  its  most  powerful  delusion ;  and 
aU  the  broken  hopes  of  her  fond  heart  seemed 
atoned  for. 

She  bad  raised  herself  from  her  pfflow  and 
leant  towards  him,  his  arm  still  encirclii^  her; 

and  with  cheek  pressed  to  cheek,  as  he 
held  her  to  him,  low  murmuring,  whispered 
luvc-vvords  passed  between  them,    Th^  was 
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VSas — ^bat  oh  I  how  mach  of  grief.  That 
moment  had  unveiled  to  them,  how  much  of 
happiness  their  own  hands  had  put  from  them. 
She,  like  the  first  erring  woman,  saw  with  bitter, 
unavailing  remorse,  how  fair  the  Paradise  from 
which  her  fiUal  weakness  bad  banished  her.  He, 
like  the  God-sealed  unblaming  Adam,  looked 
bade  too  on  a  lost  £den ;  and  felt  what  deep 
mystery  is  wrapped  up  in  that  love  of  man  and 
woman  which  thus  sways  to  weal  or  woe.  But 
he  was  spared  one  paug  wiiich  had  so  gnawed 
at  her  heart,  since  it  had  become  known  to  her. 
It  had  not  been  his  hand  which  had  cast  all 
this  cup  of  happiness  from  them — ^not  his  sin. 
He  had  made  a  vow,  it  is  true ;  had  taken  a 
solemn  obligation,  and  one  that  nothing  sacred 
had  called  for.  So  far  he  had  erred.  But  he 
had  acted  with  the  purest  motives  and  most 
zealous  charity;  and  the  fiilfllment  of  his 
promise  had  been  as  muoh  a  pointof  hoaour,  as 
anything  in  the  worldly  acceptation  of  the  term 
could  be.    He  felt  too  that  there  was  still  more 
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involved  in  the  sanctity  with  which  it  was  kept 
The  faith  of  a  light-thinking  man  in  the  truth 
of  a  professing  Christian  depended  on  it  Its 
evasion  would  have  detracted  from  the  siraigth 
of  a  religion  whose  mandates  he  had  been  so 
anxious  to  enforoe«  He  bdieved  that  his  inter* 
fereuce  had  saved  from  destruction,  two,  whom 
he  had  really  luved ;  and  he  had  nev^  allowed 
one  thought  of  adf  to  intervene.  But,  as  if 
yeaib  of  patient  endurance^  and  long  pent  up 
feelings  had  xiot  been  sufficient  for  hi^  proving) 
now  came  gushing  forth  well-springs  of  tender- 
ness he  had  scarcely  known  his  heart  had  hdd; 
ofaords  of  angel  harmonics  seemed  struck,  thii 
till  now  had  never  sounded;  and  his  tears- 
large,  frequent,  woman's  tears, — ^now  mingied 
with  hers,  who  tor  that  brief  moment  held  M 
empire  over  his  whole  being.  No  more  intense 
worship  of  a  woman  had  ever  moved  the  heart, 
the  soul  of  man  before.  It  did  not  displace  tht 
ever-presiding  sense  of  Diviiiity,  but  it  mingled 

with  it ;  and,  as  he  held  the  eartldy  idol  to 
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his  bosom,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  permitted 
ecstjisy. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  the  beginning  of  a 
solemn  bridal ;  chaste,  passionate,  and  showing 
for  one  brief  minute  that  Heaven  had  provided 
exquisite,  demarcated  bliss  for  its  creature  even 
on  tlus  earth ;  and  then  to  evaporate  to  heaven. 
Alas  I  too  soon.  The  head  falling  heavily  on 
his  shoulder  told  him  that  one  more  puweiiul 
than  love  had  claimed  its  victim.  Lady  Aviston 
was  dead* 

#*««#* 

The  Archdeacon  still  walks  this  earth. 
People  see  his  sad  and  mournful  countenance, 
his  spare  form,  and  talk  about  the  austerities 
of  religion.  They  little  drcain  Ihal  it  L  that 
which  has  alone  given  him  patience  through  aU 
his  trials;  telling  him  that  his  work  is  yet 
unfinished,  and  that  this  world — ^the  seed-field 
of  immortality  —  yet  calls  for  his  labours. 
Two  of  his  daughters  ax  e  married.  Eunice  is 
still  the  companion  of  her  father,  sorrowful  but 
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not  despairing.    A  blight  has  come  over  her 

young  love ;  and  he  who  called  it  into  life  has 

left  her»   Not  for  an  earthly  rival,  but  fbr  a 

phrensy — a  mania — a — ah  t  we  must  not  give 

it  a  nama    Time  will  solve  an  enigma,  wfakh 

with  dark  mystery  now  hovm  over  many  » 

troubled  hearth.    Dugaid  Aviston  has  forsakea 

the  religion  of  his  forefathers ;  and  now  ranges 

in  that  church,  of  which,  Mr.  Tarleton  s\]g- 

gests,  the  charm  to  him,  is  the  dominiou  it 

uffurdb  over  his  fellow-men.    Be  that  as  it  mav, 

« 

'  Dugald  has  received  the  tonsure;  Belmont  is 
converted  into  a  Roman  Catholic  establishment ; 
and  all  his  available  fimds  given  over  to  a 
Church,  whicb,  for  good  or  evil,  still  extends 

its  grasp. 

The  IVactarian  Curate,  Wynton,  whose  reli- 
gious scruples  were  such,  that  he  onoe  did  penance 
for  having  too  greatly  relished  buttered  toast ;  and 
yet  permuted  himself  to  dwell  with  rapture  on  all 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of  a  Pimiico  chapel ; — thus 
making  a  distinction  between  poor,  vulgar 
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human  nature's  love  for  toast,  and  the  lust  of 
the  eye"  which  rejoices  in  all  the  blue  and 
gold  of  modem  ecdesiologyi — ^bas  succeeded  to 
valuable  Church  preferment ;  and  it  is  supposed, 
witli  modified  views,  he  may  finally  succeed  his 
friend  Aviaton  in  the  affections  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's daughter.  The  father  dreads  the 
separation ;  it  is  thus  anothm*  fabric  of  happi- 
ness will  fiedl,  stiU  further  recalling  to  his  mind, 
that  truth,  that  this  earth  is  not  the  building 
ground  of  humanity,  only  the  spot  where  it  is 
fitted  and  fashioned." 


THE  END. 
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